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THE SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE'S IMPLEMEN- 
TATION OF THE SOIL CONSERVATION PROVI- 
SIONS OF THE FOOD SECURITY ACT OF 1985 



TUESDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1988 

U.S. Senate, 

SUBCOBOOTTEE ON NUTRITION AND INVESTIGATIONS OP THE 

C!OMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, NUTRITION, AND FORESTRY, 

Washington, DC, 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:40 a.m., in room 
SR-332, Russell Senate Office Building, Hon. Tom Harkin (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present or submitting a statement: Senators Harkin and Conrad. 

STATEMENT OF HON. TOM HARKIN, A U.S. SENATOR FROM IOWA 

Senator Harkin. The Subcommittee on Nutrition and Investiga- 
tions of the Senate Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and For- 
estry will come to order. 

This morning we are having a hearing regarding the soil conser- 
vation compliaince provisions of the farm bill of 1985. We have Mr. 
Wilson Scaling, the Chief of the SCS as our first witness, then we 
have two panels thereafter. 

This hearing will focus on the implementation of the soil conser- 
vation compliance provisions of the Food Security Act of 1985. The 
1985 farm bill contained landmark provisions that directly linked 
continued eligibility for farm program benefits to soil conservation 
efforts by farmers. To remain eligible for farm program benefits, a 
farmer producing agricultural commodities on highly erodible land 
must develop and implement an approved conservation plan con- 
sisting of approved conservation systems. 

The law was designed to provide a strong incentive for soil con- 
servation and to ensure that farm program benefits would not pro- 
mote unacceptable levels of soil loss. Basically, public funds will be 
provided to supply additional income in order to help farm families 
survive economically. In return, farmers will agree to take neces- 
sary steps to conserve the Nation's soil. This hearing is intended to 
examine some of the issues that have arisen from the implementa- 
tion of the soil conservation compliance provisions. 

I am especially interested in lecuning about how these provisions 
are working at the local level, as farmers work with SCS, their con- 
servation districts, and State and local personnel to develop and 
implement conservation plans. 

(1) 
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Last month, I spent a workday at an ASCS office in Clarke 
County in southern Iowa. Part of that workday was spent at the 
SCS office, going over these conservation plans and how they were 
working with local farmers to get these plans adopted. So I do have 
some hands-on experience, at least with one conservation district in 
Iowa. 

From this, I just want to make sure that farmers have the flexi- 
bility to employ conservation systems that will achieve acceptable 
soil erosion reductions while at the same time being practical and 
affordable. 

I am sure we can all agree that conservation compliance is not 
intended to force farmers out of the farm programs or out of busi- 
ness. In this r^ard, I would encourage SCS to move quickly to 
evaluate the effectiveness of various tjrpes of alternative conserva- 
tion practices that farmers may have in place or propose. I also en- 
courage SCS to help develop low-input, and I will stress that again, 
low-input cropping systems that hold the promise of significantly 
reducing production costs and erosion. I will have more to say 
about that later. I also support as much Federal funding as possible 
for cost sharing these conservation practices. 

I also wish to examine several issues arising from the standards 
used by the Department of Agriculture and the Soil Conservation 
Service to determine whether conservation plans and systems will 
allow a farmer to achieve soil conservation compliance. Under the 
initial set of r^ulations issued by USDA in June 1986, approved 
conservation plans and systems generally were required to reduce 
erosion to the soil loss tolerance level for the soil. The soil loss tol- 
erance level, often referred to as the *T' value, is the maximimi 
annual rate of soil erosion in tons that could occur without causing 
a decline in long-term productivity of the soil. Erosion rates of as 
much as twice the T vcdue would be allowed where a local profes- 
sional conservationist determined that economic considerations 
made further reductions impracticable. 

In the Federal Register of June 29, 1987, USDA eliminated the T 
standard as a requirement for those soil and crop situations where 
it was determined not to be economically feasible or practiced to 
achieve T. In those situations, farmers would be allowed to use lo- 
C€dly developed alternative conservation systems, that is, systems 
that would not reduce erosion to T or tolerance levels. Although 
these alternative systems were available to a select group, in the 
Federal Register of February 11, 1988 USDA nevertheless estimat- 
ed that 85 percent, or 100 nullion acres, of the highly erodible land 
subject to compliance would be brought within soil loss tolerance 
levels — 85 percent, so a very small fraction would not be within T. 

Then on May 3, 1988, Mr. Wilson Scaling, Chief of SCS, issued 
National Bulletin No. 180-8-31 providing tibiat alternative conser- 
vation systems would be made available for selection for all highly 
erodible soils. No mention of using economic considerations as a 
basis for availability appeared in the bulletin. In addition, no refer- 
ence to soil loss tolerance levels was to be allowed on the SCS guide 
sheets for alternative conservation systems. As a result every 
farmer must be given the option to choose a conservation system 
that will result in soil losses exceeding T values. Moreover, the 
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farmer could choose the alternative system without being advised 
of the levels of soil loss that could be expected. 

This latest action by Mr. Scaling raises a nimiber of troubling 
questions, that we will explore further in today's hearing. As I 
have noted earlier, I strongly favor flexibility in conservation plans 
to avoid economic hardship to farmers. Indeed, some flexibility will 
be necessary to get the rest of the plans written before the dead- 
line. Farmers who have not yet developed their plans are probably 
by and large farmers who have not worked with SCS to implement 
conservation practices in the past. Accordingly, the last portion of 
the plans will likely be more difficult to complete. In other words, 
that last segment of farmers to get in there and get their plans ap- 
proved and work with SCS are going to be the most difficult. We 
know that. However, I do not believe that flexibility requires that 
SCS abandon its original goal of reducing erosion to soil loss toler- 
ance levels when that is economically and technically feasible. Again, 
I am not suggesting that farmers be held to rigid **T* values re- 
gardless of economic and technical considerations. But I am con- 
cerned that by moving so far away from the scientific principles of 
soil loss tolerance the May notice may imnecessarily limit the 
amount of soil conservation that will be achieved under the conser- 
vation compliance provisions. 

Changing policy in this way tends to discourage those who have 
practiced conservation in good faith for years and those who were 
in SCS offices early to draw plans to the T level. Farmers who have 
done a good job of conservation could understandably see this as 
another instance in which farm programs have put them at a dis- 
advantage in comparison to farmers who are less devoted to conser- 
vation. 

That concludes my remarks. I look forward with great interest to 
the testimony of Mr. Scaling and the other Witnesses on this impor- 
tant subject. 

I would like to ask Mr. Scaling if he would come up to the table. 

[The prepared statement and attachments of Senator Tom 
Harkin follow:] 
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SUkTBHBHT OF SEKhTOR TQM HARKIH 

CQIDIITTBB OH AjQUCULTORE , HUTRITI(», AHD FORESTRY 
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HBARIH6 OH THE SOIL COHSBRVATI(»l SERVICE'S 

TMPT.KMEHTATIOH OF THE SOIL COHSERVATI(»l PROVISIOHS OF THE 

FOOD SECDRITT ACT OF 1985 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1988 



Today's hearing has been convened to examine some of the 
issues that have arisen from the implementation by the 
Department of Agriculture and its agency the Soil 
Conservation Service of the highly erodible land conservation 
provisions of Title XII of the Food Security Act of 1985. 
That act contained landmark provisions requiring a minimum 
level of land stewardship as a condition for receiving 
benefits through the several Federal agricultural programs in 
which farmers may choose to participate. Congress enacted 
the highly erodible land (or conservation compliance) 
provisions to provide a clear economic incentive for soil 
conservation and to ensure that the receipt of Federal 
agricultural program benefits does not promote excessive 
levels of soil erosion. 

The Food Security Act provides generally that a farmer 
producing an agricultural commodity on a field on which 
highly erodible land is predominant is ineligible for Federal 
agricultural program benefits unless the commodity is 
produced under a conservation system approved by the 
conservation district as being in conformity with the 
technical standards in the SCS technical guide for that 
district. This provision was immediately effective for 
highly erodible land that had not been cultivated to produce 
any of the 1981 through 1985 crops of a commodity (or used as 
set-aside or otherwise not cultivated under a USDA program to 
reduce commodity production in those years ) . This is the 
so-called "sodbuster" provision. With respect to other land, 
the fanner will not lose eligibility if, as of January 1, 
1990, the farmer is actively applying a conservation plan 
based on the local SCS technical guide and approved by the 
local soil conservation district. The farmer will then have 
until Janu£ucy 1, 1995, to comply with the plan without losing 
eligibility for program benefits. 
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The process of implementing the highly erodible land 
conservation provisions of the Food Security Act is now well 
underway. SCS personnel have been identifying highly 
erodible land subject to the conservation provisions of the 
act. Farmers across the Nation are working with SCS 
representatives, their local conservation districts, and 
State and local personnel to develop and implement 
conservation plans consisting of the conservation systems 
contained in the local SCS field office technical guide. I 
look forward to receiving information at today's hearing 
about how this process is working at the local level. 

Whether the highly erodible land conservation provisions 
of the Food Security Act succeed or fail turns on the 
standards and criteria used by SCS in developing the 
conservation systems that are included in the local field 
office technical guide for selection by farmers as they 
develop their approved conservation plans. If the standards 
are lax, insufficient soil conservation will be achieved. 
Since participation in Federal agricultural programs is 
voluntary, farmers may choose not to participate in farm 
programs if the standards are too burdensome. If this 
occurs, conservation compliance will not apply to that 
farmer. Similarly, for many farmers participation in the 
programs is a matter of economic necessity, and thus too 
stringent conservation standards may impose economic 
hardship. 

It is clear that farmers must be given the flexibility 
to choose conservation systems that will reduce soil erosion 
to acceptable levels while being practical and economically 
feasible in their farming operations. As evidenced by the 
Conference Report on the Food Security Act, it was not the 
intent of Congress to cause undue hardship to farmers in 
complying with the highly erodible land conservation 
provisions. The Secretary of Agriculture was specifically 
urged to "apply standards of reasonable judgment of local 
professional soil conservationist [s] and consider economic 
consequences in establishing requirements for measures to be 
included in conservation plans prepared under this 
provision." Congress did not intend for the highly erodible 
land conservation provisions to force farmers out of 
participation in Federal agricultural programs or to impose 
undue economic hardship. I am pleased that the record of 
this hearing will contain a statement signed by a majority of 
the members of the Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry affirming these principles. 

I would therefore encourage SCS to move quickly to 
evaluate the effectiveness of various types of conservation 
systems or practices that farmers may already have in place 
or propose to use in their conservation plans. I also 
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encourage SCS to help develop and evaluate low input cropping 
and conservation systens that hold the pronise of effectively 
reducing both production costs and soil erosion. I also 
favor providing as much Federal funding as can be obtained 
for cost sharing on conservation practices. 

Unfortunately, recent actions by SCS have cast serious 
doubt on whether the the soil conservation goals enviaionad 
by Congress will be achieved under the current direction of 
policy in implementing the highly erodibXe land conservation 
proviaions of the Food Security Act. These doubts arise from 
the standards and criteria that SCS is now using to judge 
whether conservation systems and plans reduce soil erosion 
sufficiently to meet the requirements of the soil 
conservation provisions of the act. To place the present 
concerns about implementation of the soil conservation 
provisions in context, some background on the development of 
U5DA and SCS policy is necessary. 

The Department of Agriculture issued its initial 
regulations implementing the highly erodible land 
conservation provisions in the form of an interim rule 
published in the Federal Register on June 27^ 1986, at page 
23496. Under that interim rule, qualifying conservation 
systems and plans "must provide for the reduction of soil 
loss to a level not in excess of the soil loss tolerano# 
level established for the soil that is the subject of the 
plan. " The soil loss tolerance level often referred to as 
the "T" value, is a standard routinely used by professional 
soil conservationists to denote the maximum annual rate of 
soil erosion in tons that could occur from a given soil 
without causing a decline in long term productivity of the 
soil The ''T value varies among different soil types, but 
is generally around 5 tons per acre per year. The interim 
rule further provided that approved systems and plans may 
allow erosion rates of as much as twice the soil loss 
tolerance level if SCS determined "through the application of 
reasonable judgment of local professional soil 
conservationists and after consideration of the economic 
consequences • • • that reduction of soil loss on such land to 
a lower level is impracticable • " 

The incorporation of soil loss tolerance levels into the 
standards of the interim rule of June 27, 1986, was supported 
by the statutory language and legislative history of the Food 
Security Act. Section 1201(a)(7)(A) of the Act specifically 
provides for use of the soil loss tolerance level and the 
universal soil loss and wind erosion equations for 
identifying highly erodible land. Similarly^ reference in 
the Conference Report to reducing yearly soil losses "to less 
than 10 tons per acre" does provide some support for the 
interim rule's disallowance of soil losses greater than twice 
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the soil loss tolerance levels, as does the reference in the 
Conference Report to reducing soil erosion "from say 30 tons 
per acre to 7-8 tons per acre through the application of cost 
effective conservation measures." 

In a memoranVium to SCQ State conservationists, dated 
January 30, 1987, SCS Chief Wilson Scaling noted that 
"reasonable and practical implementation of [the highly 
erodible land conservation provisions] requires that the SCS 
. . . fully consider the extenuating circumstances that may 
cause a willing producer to be unable to comply" with the 
conservation systems then contained in the SCS field office 
technical guides, which were formulated to reduce erosion to 
the "T" level. The memorandum noted, however, that the field 
office technical guide "provides a means of accommodating 
exceptions." Accordingly, the memorandum directed that each 
SCS field office technical guide "shall contain a set of 
basic conservation systems for erosion control on cropland." 
The basic conservation systems "are based on the traditional 
SCS goal for erosion control, i.e., they reduce erosion rates 
to the soil loss tolerance level "T" subject only to the 
variation associated with the reliability of the erosion 
prediction equations . " To accommodate exceptions , the 
memorandum stated that SCS State conservationists "may 
develop sets of conservation systems that are sufficient for 
conservation compliance under the exception policy" (emphasis 
added). Such systems, referred to as "alternative 
conservation compliance systems", were to be designated for 
specific limited areas. "These systems may be developed for 
defined geographic areas, soil associations, or groups of 
mapping units. They must specifically relate to the level of 
technical, economic, and social feasibility associated with 
compliance." The designation criteria for the areas and the 
conservation systems to be used in them were to be reviewed 
by the SCS national technical center and approved by the SCS 
Deputy Chief for Programs. 

Following up on the January 30, 1987, memorandum, Galen 
S. Bridge, SCS Deputy Chief for Programs, issued a national 
bulletin on May 11, 1987, requesting information on the areas 
designated in response to the January memorandum and the 
alternative conservation compliance systems to be used in 
those areas. The bulletin clearly indicated that the 
designation of areas by the SCS State conservationists for 
alternative conservation systems was optional. The bulletin 
also provided that under certain circumstances field office 
technical guides could include alternative conservation 
systems outside of designated areas. "The areas of 
applicability will generally be of limited size where special 
consideration is needed to address unique cropping systems 
and soil conditions . " 

-4- 
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Both the January 30 memorandum and the May 11 bulletin 
allowed flexibility in conservation plans while being in 
conformity with the interim rule published June 27, 1986. 
The basic goal of reducing soil erosion to sustainable levels 
would still be sought, but would not serve as a rigid 
standard for purposes of compliance with the highly erodible 
land conservation provisions where reaching "T" levels would 
not be technically and economically feasible. 

In an interim rule published in the June 29, 1987, 
Federal Register, USDA amended the June 27, 1986 interim rule 
by deleting the paragraphs that specified the "T" and "21" 
standards and substituting the following language: "A 
conservation plan, or a conservation system ... will be based 
upon the SCS field office technical guide, addressing 
considerations of economic and technical feasibility and 
other related factors . " USDA stated in the interim rule that 
the field office technical guides would be revised to contain 
conservation systems necessary for farmers to maintain 
eligibility for USDA program benefits. As stated in the 
interim rule, "These revisions will have the effect of 
eliminating a rigid 'T' standard for soil and crop situations 
where is it [sic] not economically or technically feasible or 
practical to achieve 'T'." In such situations, farmers would 
be allowed to use locally developed alternative conservation 
systems, which by definition do not reduce soil erosion to 
soil loss tolerance levels, contained in the local field 
office technical guide. The interim rule indicates that the 
availability of the alternative conservation systems would be 
limited, since USDA stated its belief that "a majority of the 
highly erodible cropland treated under this provision will 
achieve erosion reduction approaching the allowable soil loss 
tolerance level (T value)." 

This conclusion is confirmed by USDA's final rule and 
accompanying discussion published in the Federal Register on 
February 11, 1988. The final rule is essentially the same as 
the interim rule published in June 1987, except for a special 
rule covering land not in production prior to the effective 
date of the Food Security Act. In discussing the final rule, 
USDA once again made clear that the availability of 
alternative conservation systems would be limited to certain 
situations. "The Department believes that, for certain soil 
and crop situations , an alternative conservation system(s) 
should be included in the field office technical guide that 
will achieve a substantial reduction in existing soil loss 
levels, but at the same time be cost-effective for the given 
situation" (emphasis added) • Limited use of alternative 
conservation systems was also confirmed by UDSDA's estimate 
that the final rule would provide for reducing soil erosion 
to the soil loss tolerance (T) level on approximately 85 
percent (100 million acres) of the highly erodible cropland 
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subject to conservation compliance under the Food Security 
Act. 

The policy established by the June 1987 interim rule and 
the February 1988 final rule was a workable one. It still 
provided for reducing soil losses to long term sustainable 
levels on most soils, but permitted greater soil losses under 
alternative conservation systems for soil and crop situations 
where it was not economically or technically feasible or 
practical to achieve "T". This policy was designed to 
achieve conservation while avoiding undue hardship to 
farmers. As implemented in Iowa, for example, this policy 
allowed a farmer to remain eligible for program benefits 
while maintaining continuous corn production on any highly 
erodible soil. Across the Nation farmers were working with 
SCS personnel, local conservation districts, and State and 
local personnel to develop and implement conservation plans 
and systems under the USDA rules. Solid progress was being 
made toward reaching the goals of the highly erodible land 
conservation provisions of the Food Security Act. 

Then on May 3, 1988, in an abrupt change of policy, SCS 
Chief Wilson Scaling issued National Bulletin No. 180-8-31 
requiring that alternative conservation systems be included 
in all field office technical guides where there is highly 
erodible land subject to the conservation provisions of the 
Food Security Act. Alternative conservation systems would be 
developed for every highly erodible soil and would be 
available for selection by every farmer with that soil-crop 
situation. The bulletin made no mention of economic or 
technical considerations as a basis for the availability of 
alternative conservation systems. Under the bulletin every 
farmer may choose to use a conservation system that will 
result in soil losses above the "T" level on every highly 
erodible soil, and still remain eligible for program 
benefits, even if it would be economically and technically 
feasible and practical to reduce erosion to the soil loss 
tolerance level . The bulletin further directed that no 
reference to soil loss tolerance levels was to be allowed on 
the technical guide sheets for alternative conservation 
systems. As a result, a farmer may choose an alternative 
conservation system without being advised of the levels of 
soil loss that it would be expected to entail. 

This latest action by Mr. Scaling raises a number of 
troubling questions that we will explore further in today's 
hearing. As I have noted earlier, I strongly favor 
flexibility in conservation plans to avoid economic hardship 
to farmers. Indeed, some flexibility will be necessary to 
get the remainder of the conservation plans written before 
the January 1, 1990, deadline. Farmers who have not yet 
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developed their plans are probably by and large farmers who 
have not worked with SCS to implement conservation practices 
in the past. Accordingly, the last portion of the plans will 
likely be more difficult to complete. 

However, I do not believe that flexibility requires that 
SCS abandon its original goal of bringing erosion down to 
soil loss tolerance levels when that is economically and 
technically feasible and practical. I certainly do not 
suggest that farmers be held to rigid "T" values regardless 
of technical and economic considerations. But I am conceimed 
that by moving so far away from the scientific principles of 
soil loss tolerance the May bulletin will unnecessarily limit 
the amount of soil conservation that will be achieved under 
the conservation provisions of the Food Security Act. 

Mr. Scaling 's bulletin of May 3 caused an abrupt and 
marked change in SCS policy, yet there has been no change in 
the governing USDA interim rule of June 29, 1987, and final 
rule of February 11, 1988, through rulemaking or publication 
in the Federal Register. The inconsistency and irregularity 
of changing policy in this way tends to discourage farmers 
who have practiced conservation in good faith for years and 
those who were in SCS offices early to develop conservation 
plans to achieve "T" levels under the earlier SCS policy. 
Farmers who have done a good job of conservation, and who 
began early to comply with the law, could understandably see 
this as another instance in which the farm programs and the 
administration of them has caused them inconvenience and 
hardship and put them at a disadvantage compared to farmers 
who have been less devoted to conservation. Finally, the way 
that this policy change was accomplished can only have had a 
detrimental effect on the morale of SCS personnel and other 
conservationists at the State and local level. 

I therefore look forward with great interest to the 
testimony of Mr. Scaling and the other witnesses on these 
important matters at today's hearing. 



(Attachments follow:) 
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AOmCY: Office of Iho Socrtlory ond 
KHmwni llomo Administration. U80A. 
action: Interim rule. 
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ratpMt to MMb IMd on Mm Imm «Ml 
oomalM hUMy wodlblt nllt. ViIm 
critorton lo dttarmtut Mm pndoalMMe 
ofMlhly •radlbU land to Ml IM hHk ■ 
larit animMil of htoMy ■ r od ft h l«M 
would bt •ftcludad froM Iha p iwtotoM 
nf iIm Act. ir dM orHarlM an iai li« 
low. loo much land that to ueH Mfkly 
rriidibla will ba covaiad by Mm 
pnivliioni of Iba Act. 

Bitcilofi 12.22 (a) of Mm talaita nda 
pnivtdai that ftokto oonlakdRi MJI 
parcanl or mora of dM tolal Hold ■BWap 
idrnlinad ai tolto that art hl|hly 
vrodlble •hull ba dalarmtaad to M 
pradomlnanlly ht|hly aradlbla. 
(;aiMrally. Ihto highly arodlUa a wi 
pfOQucai most of tna afoawH bmi oaoaia 
on Iha ftold and oonstllalaa a 



p rt wtowi af hy fc B p h g^o »iii>i *aB lif*«Mrtto niMttai and Aall 

lyytflaQyadapM^HhlaaaliifaM dmUp i 1ta« afiiA nptaMia, 

todnndmaM I^Mribtilnatdavhv liwltos lOl af te MiiIb nto 

an araa ta ba a wadattd. ludi iita muit. puildii bl ibt Tliiiiiil Lift ti Bm^ 




•«BptotbaniiitofydaAiiiaviiifldr4rte idwiAaittv «l hr*«pMto vwtoHm 



to aitufaML flfrsdad ar pSAdad tofli gf alatfl gpada* lata 

tfioi^ dbrim » pvwl«l IHIH to tmit wi tfajl " 

dmtof an anaanb^ oandHtoo tl#i aand HlUM to 
■Oflnal 



on that ftald. 

Purthar. 1 12.22 (a) of dM Intoita nda 
prevktoa thai any Hald ihall ba 
datarminad to contain a niadoMlMMi 
of htihly aiadlbto tond IfdM Aald 
contain* 10 or BMra aoraa of htohly 
I. Tha Dapa H wa m la 



I Dapa H wa m t 
concamad that larga flalda of aoiland 
thai contain sliaabto amoMrts af M^ 
arodtbto tonda would not ba dalaffMlnad 
to ba highly arodlbto throvdh dM 
application of dM M JS paraaM erilarfon. 
For axampto. If 1 "^ ' 




mi 

katiinal Tarfuiloil CotoMlttoa 

Hydrto totlis ohalf^ by »Ct 



liaii 

la< 



out or contlnuad to ba aaadtpra wglaiid 
uMtor tna u.3# pafoani flntofwn* H^Niy 
mora than 220 acraa eoald ba MiMy 
aradibto without dM ftold bate 
ctoMlftod at a hl|hly aradtbtoMd. 
Cultivation on 1110110118 amoaato af 
highly aradibto tond wItfMut adagaa to 
Gomanmtlon tiaa tw a wl to aal a 
with tha Intani of dM Ael. TIm 



fluma liy uaaa uy aavani agandaa n •■ « luai^i^i m^mau^m hkI^b kj '^— 

daflnlng tittoni Tin Itoi o? hydrto loU* " * ^^^ '^ ■' *'?g *!??J^ ?f __, _ 

tirilthakfdHtortoiiathaiindudlial ^^^^^ ~ ^S!^SJm^!S!J!i!r 

«rrtr « VHH aHan of dm ConualHf* '"'"■'- " ^ -'^"'' '^^■^ 



«dito to ibi ana. b Iha flnit fha 
■alwtl 
vabHOi 



itohlyar 
llnauoh 



M that highly aradibto aiaaa aia nm 



laam sf asH Htoaltoti^ Tha olttda utod ^ff^?" "^ *"' 

111 davatop iht Hm an aoLitoiaiit wtth ^y-r^ "|i""i* 7 

Iba iv^iarfa oeniiiMd In iha rtitaiBiT CuTbidHwiSIiS 

daflnilMHI. fc^^^^ifc«ita i^^^^^d^_ ^ACA tmm^^tM^ 

TiM BatoTHtAatMB Of lia Zi^taST ^* ^^^^ ^^Ab ^aM ^^m^^M 

•HaihallbabaiaJiBlbawinMiaal ^f* ?"***■ . .. . . , > 
ky4rtaa«ltoto«aaaHPBiltAa««l mjTipi jTilT ■iiil iiiliit^ B 

M|>mdtiii^ha*«aM«*«llui «■■*■■** "''"^ JL' ■"??-? 

«akf flaaipflttal [wtikk wouM bi ly^^|yu _ig ito ■ li WMi ■ IHM 

tedaetodbr^lMflthiTtMaMrio !^™r'L™2?ffS!5!!"* 



Hm criteria for datamtadng adtodtor a 
(told to pfadonlnanlly htgbly aradMa 
ara not Iha Mma a» tha arilaita aoad lor 
tha CRP. Two-ddrda of a aaUiMil ba 



■tod by ^1 Mtt hivtM a ^drio 
Mil H part «r thi naaa of tba aoil Hap 
wMtl ev at « bidiHloa tr mtmar pit* of 
ihaaottmapnliAiBllniapiiiiltiiair 
ala» ha aitold fcra ■lugllMiiii tiM 



highly aradibto In ordar torndi aaU to 

baallgibtoli 

Again. Iha l< 

CXPtoinlandadloa 

highly imidibto ftokto aia lapjadid In Iba 

CRPThtoi * ' 



lobaplaaadlBdMGW. 
ihirdaaritoffeiiMidird 



HpHHH^v VOMB IBII 

^^B u aw^HF BiaaaH P^a ou^b laiaaiaa la 

ofHvtor, ii ri«1g I pwplwwt ItoWWi H ii 



ihf Itoparimant to ptooa nora htgbly 
itroUiliia tond Into OiaaiP par dollar 
nxptfmtod than lowar orilana « 
nIIow. 

OlDaflnlttonofWattoad 

BadtonllOKtXtilafdMAol 
wattoad as hmd that boi a 
PMdeadnanea of bydria aoi and Ikol to 
Inaadatad or aalwatad bf MrfMO ar 
-• rataf 



rivarwHh. playafclaiitBa. ar wator, irtwafco ywy w otioww il 

TiM ji t^Jhum too* to i wthod of i il oi< o» ^h ^|g!h>» > hi 

(dMUT^iatfaaaaltoftotbOH OOillottog^WBrtiodfcOM 

BOf BMto ar flLafi af tiHWo i^k vNoollvo. _ 

ar ■linittiaiaai iwaa that pot h»*to ^■**D!I 
aeil wtHfiiMi. paan' 
vtlirto^T^Halar 



vMifidoivdMwoof 
iMlogdoiMr 



MriOg 

baalpaf 



■HBw nM UHORBM HHHBi W gPOOMO 

aditaihaaptMN. voter ICII il ll pdiMOQlildMlId 

■aaitehfMooilaMifia. ottooMgOMniOlivlgOMMtel 

itetlRfBJIOMteAatdoflMO ottooMMlMingiipiillldM 

yitovafotofloAooogtet Mtetti 

towatorotaaaboMAoteitoBl boootfi 



baa< pariadlBaHy iailitet to amgaa IgtoHHMklCitolHliilotoOk 

dwI^apviitiVMBaiiaaapaidiar MdottoopomMllg 1Mb felt 
tnaaaitoo vator osBMit, Tbi All loooioMOOVMpOiOtfMrgoild 
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NtdflMl Witiud InnfiiwT ) 



iiv^w HdiT^HvtkHitifiti^hHriHttn Mi m i part cl i tkni wl>toi M 

^w.^^ HP« TTTi r KS ■^■U Mt fai awiJMti P owwi t d fantiM tw iiiiimiI wiMtwiTti 

Iniwidi Hi ymidi tn In hiMlhnnh ilin ^rtki^ tf prt rf aB ttM if w ■ ptwlf f i i Trpodlodt amphmi >n [■■■■ wWw 

<h« aurtgt wBHwiikielii win iTtgy auM; *< nf » wet ttudigfe^i woy rvHiiH pwtliM Baka kt ptpfltaW* i^i 

ttrtmnlMilTiiM u to i*^Mte h ith eeorfMsB. tw* h ■ ^mmt ind li iwl ^^^ itaiW Ibitovi. AeoordUwIy 

«m4i wMknd oliKta Ih (1 ) Ml «n«r wtii^dbfM «ti« flItW p«diic«r | n^^jn,] ^f ,)» m brin fuJ. idapii 

au»twwiii(Mi»1l4UikAi4PM*t ihi1i«ti«r*««Al««l»d LtMteiaon 

a«|t«td«4nda.attor(l]«i fifc«ettrt«l» >«ttop yjlfrl rfA. muamrnum. 

tMhmmtimtnm^mAwm^n^^ ^^mmni^^wwnimihmm W PI— — Hot A * i*ilil f i Mn i U— 

wrltoHorAitaHrta^ takwta Ktai iIm Di^k^bii wUl bt A. Art pm«i ilwt • pmsn ih*ll noi 

^MApi or /^m^ htw vHdKitta« p«l(ri ta*^ umiUji (ht ^ flll#Ut ibr mbt loaAi Mdi, iMutvd. 

iMwdpnetk^aftlw of fUBMiwd wdw wjf prwrtikow of 

idMllHdQtflnltorqvklH law idBbdftlMd bf Ot PihHA If Ow 




.^-^Z l^^^f^n^^ Ami iKa pnn«4i 
• DttHhbiHiHttbtMidfef flriwri 

M that «U1 tfMr^Hta t* tiiaHlH 

r-p~Jt Ihflt wdl CRMlHbflla to 
eoiifVfntVB §t t wttUad Mr ii^eiiliiinl 
pndMitlM raHA hH aMiiJad Iti 
rvfukiteai bf Addlai taJilbli M ud hai 



■Arm r«wrr>tQp«l«uHHkii^r^;HlaikiM 

isK.TtiEJriir.s^tr Eirui^rHH'riSr s:sr:i!r.f3^*.n 

F^irtdH ihai ■ MfU^iMl b» f,,,^^ U^tVifP dk* IntHte mb l^n^H LdU. « Ml ud Water 



::i"w:;;:;;i^KSi'r»r!i;'^ ^r^^^-^^ iytl'E:!!t«,;;^^ 

»*tl.iid hai b«n r...^ov«l ^ dM^jrad Suil*. b«Ci« U^ll afZlotari. I'J r«»«^ Csp 

Tha rvniovil o1 an* of '*•" - . . . .... 

hydric iollf 
dMl/utikm 




av Bbiacil*t 9*uiirt of (ha Xet u ntUud II te attlwhwil flOHHdrtr ^ ■■■niid It uuniMi to Mil 

acUw hai on 4 i^tlaad II y a ph4 bat baaa pliAtaS Tha D*HrlBint pmWaw at lUi nh. POC ibaU 

lAdkHtlon ai lo wttaUw fti aoUoa baj rmiMilMit Ikal ntnufdariUi d«HM to nqaki pm^wpii pwilolpall^ In ilw 

bam lakvB for thi ^itfp«t4 n to hava iv^ludi oHati a1 tta tlna pf pivaUiw arop laHiiiiot mhb to pnvtdt * 

A*«{fcetofBakln|^Pf«dMa«or«a wlib dw biMklM of tfa« laad. oaHlAdttlaa to POC aa A^nd In 

«plailtutal «a»dlTT pMtlMa n ludi laottBi llial») ef tilt »!• dillHi 1 11.7 ql tb* InHflai »iW. All *lf*et 

a ^'pradaoV' ai a patw wbb ■■ tanw. auhMiM liwiAitwa oonpankH andm 

■ canHrt landtod, ^mbi or ■h wi cwffpt c. tt owtntn wUli POC. ntHund 



ti flwuld ^ utad thai la «f«t eansHrt landdivd. ^wbi or iharifmnptr li owtnM wUli PCI& rttemirad 

^J'T^IS'™™'*^ . . ■HUtodtoihartiniiam^tttliaWt q aap tum. Md a w iiU Mit i^ itall 

wi4iiidialbafHA«*4ftHia«*4lud tot^ ^ifctl^ b«B iba hiA «f l« Ifaa bal«aM i* i^Mb ivHi An 

;2s;:ir;x;;s:ii!5:sr™* ■^E^sniSt'&a* ssini^r^^lSirS- 

K£2i.i»iJ35!LM. dJTX.'SfKirJSrJir^ sisSifjirjr"" 

.ItartftUM bH«d upon tka fl«uM» of nu[bim 7 OM nM^Kq ^teat A iipMi^WMMi^P^i™. 

MMNt m*ffOM»t^ltm41.ll4i!ll) 

f pnjicr^iMiM-iMi """"^^ 
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!S^^^^^a^^^^^L^£^^ 



tHiili^lluBi MaMrvnferllMiinkwIriGlMvwto rH\tpep*m 




of 



dwlN|llMp«todbt|lMilH|DMMiibtr |C8 tMhatalMldt. Mob pmon iImII artlhci^ mdaarf Ut4l wti itHir dwltd 



iMpofanatrkailtaraloMnwdltarto ■ppllgi only !■ cmw wIww tht MiMy pnyvi4i« ihai ■ wviUmI ih«ll b» 

pnNhioMl was mappad by tha KB. m •rodtbto hud was nllhralad to pvadwa cotiti^md lo b* an ■rtirkial t««i liiut tf 

prrwwhallbaeewatoaUgiblaaiidarlba aityaf tbtWWIbfai^ittlicwpaofaa vudr irtiluHl iHai« iN c^ivrli r«r 

hiidily rradibia land ooMarvattoa ^ kah aw l opiinillly or Iha b^bly Elu»ir>iMllaB u ■ mltand bui would 

|irovlii<in« for prafraa loana. pa y wali. «odM« laad was oaad at aal-ailda. not ■*. i amA ai%^t if ih« trti w ■* tn 

«indbpnenita«lbof«iiihoribo divwiad or oMMTwIaa Ml eahhralad lit uimL tmdnUiv^ #i*ti Tht rvti 

Pfodiictloiiofacwpofaiiapl i al l a w l mdar a prairaw adwIilHind by Iba itHimvlfln thaiirttUnd*cr«l>dln 

i»miiiodihrManvlaiidlbatwaa:(a) Saoralaqr lor uy laab erapa to radaea nrltr icrrdilfvic thikworDilw 

Cullivalad to prodaoa any of Iba INI prodwrtlon of aa apfiHaial »« iltndt n ■ rmtuk of irriutlofi or 

ihrmitblMtcrepaoraiiairlcaltwal ooMMdNy. IMa pf«v«itoii waa nood wnin^J pniKiiitwiriHrt bi 

i»miiiodny:or(b|aal-aalda.dlvartader taworparalad to 1 1U(b) oTlba taHada «m«dmd la b« ftnmd«k witlindt. 

iilbarwiia Ml calllvalad undar a mla. VaAm iIm ■■npUoiu IIMH \n 

fwnram acteriiHalata d ^ Iba Saql anr BaoMon llJ|el|4) aflba taHarta nia ikiIob mt of d« Act. tha a«3ataiy 

for any lash crapa lo radaoa prodMOUOB asansla MiaaM IwM Iba taMllilbllily ^^t alH ^H^nt ■ oanaa hon Iba 

af aw agrteMHwial ooa na od H y. provfatonaaflbatalartanriatfMdh Mlhad aiMnatt«i pnMrioiii of tba 

Tbeaa aMMpllom allow allKlad p ar a o n pr adaaa d a cwp of a« Ad wtth i ii i i i J to ly aattoa 

poraona to oealla a a Iba prod a cltoii of aplcoliwl ooMMdHy as bl|bly ■■■ocl^d with IbM pndueiign mi an 

africaltural ooMMdIlloa on bifhly aroittbia load to raMaMoa oa aa nancy airiGultunl coiOfBDdllir on conwited 

arodlbia hwid Ibrap^ January I. im |or dalanalMtlon Ibat aaob famd waa nol wntlaod rf tboilfcetaii(HiGbac(tem 

lyoaraafkorlCBaMpalbafamd). bt|^ aradlUa. ladlilintf j airi i» ;>iMatllfln wOh ill 

wlibo«lbavta|loacllvalyapplya 8aoltoaliafa)oflboAelprovldaa.in oMmt alartior ooltoaa ambortaad by Iba 

conaarirationptehtoaMlatataprairoal part *ol m paiaaa abaU baeema am at w y la Iha^yo on Iba 

aHpiblMly. Tbia p wwlal a a boa baaa laalMblanadarlbawallaad hydwlMkol oad blolo|tool aapadi of 

lneofporolodln|1tJ|o)oflbotatofta caaaarvallaa piwMoaa for propwa wodoada on ndataail. SaoUoa tt^d) 

nila.11ilaaxanipltontoappllcaUaaa|y banaftla aa Iba laaoH of Ibo prodiwUoa of Ifao tab provMoa tbal tCI. la 

laeaaaawbaialbafamdwaaoaHtvalad ofacrapofaniv«callimlooouaodlly ooaaalMlaa wllb Iba Plah aad WUdUft 

topradBoaanafricvhomlooauaodllyor on ooavorlad wolbuid If Iba ooavaraion Sorvteoi lUL OapartaMol of Ifao laMor. 

waaiMMlaaaal-aaldaordivorlod of aodi wolbuid waa oonMnanoadbafara abaU dataradM lbioa|b oa OMMa 

acraaiBondaranyprodnetton ibadatoofaaacbaoalof IboAd avalaottoa wbo«Mr any aaob oolloaa 

■dlualmant program Uadlbal waa iPacawbar a. Il». dtoU boaa oaly ■ i 



rvoladtuperanntalerapanolfoquMni H boa baan dalatalaad Ibal a paraoa wolioadiL Tito dmiailnrtua wtU bo 

HMMiillllm|diirin|lbayaara1NI-1Mi aball ba comldand to tevo ooaHBoaood band apoa oa oovtooaaMMl 

noHndadodotaMMMbplaatoaraaol XTe^J^^^^aimmJStu^hv mlaaina aailjilaM Ibi rfhol wf Ibi 

*~*!i2.1"^.ir!!it?S^^ D:SlST^T!ll^SDmMm»m ««b«o«lbo^S«toaof,nll«al 

coRimodilyaaaaiforihlalbaAcl. a. 1MI, aaob panoa: (1 1 BiMa vobna. Tin aavlnanaalal ovibniloa ( 

8ecllon1212orihaAclalooproirldn anbataatfai aartb anvb« lor Iba patpaon Iba p iDpoiid w i tl aad a H awHoa 

Ihm no paraon abattbaeeaiainolliiUa of dwiaii^ Ibo wotioad or (H la^By ooMvMn adi pravldi ■ dalondaottoa 

undartbabifMyaradtblaland and £3a|y ooaaaHtod aaboSoatfai MtowbodMroraoHbooflbolaofoaab 



conMrvMilonprovMonafcrprapan Iwida. by aatadai tarto a eoalraci for a H awHo a adi ba niahaal la n lo M o a to 
. ^...__-..^||^ aartbawrt^ - . - .» ^ -__^-_u^.._. — — ._ 



. , mta.aadbanafllaaalba aartbawvb«orolhorwloe.ferlba Iba wa li aad oad Mi vobwa. Tin 

rpMiliofiheprodttcttoaofocrapofoa pnpuBB of ftabilM Ibo wolload. Tin DipaitMBi adi nvlow dtfhna 

MfviculiuralconuniKfllyplaaladbafan Pinartaiinl abaU dalainbii tfw oawaal aniMdolo||n (ooob ai Iba Ada 

lli^4>mbttr23.lMi^irdarlMonycrap ofloadtvbkblBOMaipiundorlbla ■odnd. adfeb la ■ toat ditilipid by 

.viNrlw|HnninpberoraaMdidato.Tbla provMoa boaad aaoa Iba aawaal of dto ftdnai H^my fi ihilililnllBO I 

ffximplionlilncorporaladbidwtatoifai bad wblob w laMba dntaad by Iba Iba paipii" of iiliiBibil l iii HI bbj 

rulr. oortbanvbiiiM^akad bilbo eoalraci or. hanttoaalaihHi|lDrlbip«aoitof 



oorai anvbis iM^aaad n Ibo ooatrod or. haMllosalaohHt|lDrlbop_ 

S<^:iUmizl2oflhaAelalaoprovldn 'f'y'ff* ■ — ' ? ■ ' ' *^ *y^>. ■■■ UH ailbeifcilofMiiolhiiaH 

ihMi no paraon abaM baoeaia Inilbibii dntoad by dw aart b aa wr j ai whkb bad ■ ^..^-^.^i^ 

a aa dw raaah of bopnprtor* 



(or pmnmm poynonta aa dw roaahof bopn prtor to Oocanbor a, ttm, Anvloaroflbolj#ilallviblinfy 

ihi prnductlonofacropofan 8aoltoaliafa)oflboAelprovMM " i w la i ■bilno l oflboli brfioolM 

HjirtniliaralcommodilyoabiM dnf m poraoa aboil boeaan taiollflUo dni o adalBnl dh« to OM wbiob don 

rtNlihliUndifiuchparaoniaaobHa aadir tfw walland ooaaarvallon aol atpdtaaaHy oHir — ^— -" — " — ' 

•nMfnationayalanioaoadiload.11do pravtoloaa for propraai loaaa. payawato. vobnaoaddtoldMB 



■•nNlihIl' Irfnd if luch paraon ia aotaaa 

i.unMfnationayalanioa aaob load. Tbto ^ , — ^ ,„, 

pniviaiiiniilnGarporatadtadMfala.A aad banaAla n a laaaH of dto i i iiaip ll iB to a an li d to bo wn|y aaod. 

prraoniaoonaldaradtobauataigaa p i eda cl ioa of o cwp af oa a pte a h of ol BtaMo Ihto totoriaifato was aoltoMid 

approvodoonaarvationayatoaiwbndM ooaaaodHy oa oa ortiaatollaba. poad. or la Bd<»Ban of dto ptoaim of dto MW 

plMnnadoonaarvattonproollonara wolload croatod by oaaovalkig or dfldai ctopa of o pl nlb a i l OMMaodWii. M bn 

lirininoodonlbolaadtaaooordoaM a oawa ll a n d to eottwl oad mate wolor booa dotomdaod dtot to ofdn to oaion 

wMhtbaconaorvMllonplaB. for p « pB m aaob n water tor baao te c b . ■ fair oad Ml iitefteatlr ii of 

Addiilonally.aactlontniofdMAel Itob pradacHoa. krUaltea (tedadta« teaH^bMly. pradaoMi riwaU aol bo 

provldaalhallf.aaoflaaaary1.1tH.or io b iM f a u i brliBlteal. aoliltei baate. fia l id i M jl Mmi farpnpitebteteate 

2yoaraaf«arlbalC8hoaooavtelodo oaoHai. itao prodaoHoa. or flood oontooL arttbraapaeltoflMlMicrapaBdirdM 

%^mm oaoifOOHia.iUN-te-ii:M:M| — -^^--^_ 

iS|70lJICT.^MJOM-lMB -■^—^■w 
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ofihliii 

ItlKnofilMMMlanil* 
pravldM Iktl ■ paraon t>Mll not b» 
dttoniiliMd to bt taMllllbte MMbr Iko 
provWoM of Iko IntarUn rab. far Miy 
praaram bwMflit with rwpMi to ih* 
praduetton of • crap of « oMMBodlty 
which was pUmImI dwtaf Iho ported 
DwoMbor a. IMS. thrm^h |«m 27. 



I. «Ml onnll orttii KB '.o 

proi^ortjr ooalilM aay vMjlMdw Mikhr 

L and ■ m^ wmomv afly of 

dkiyCPlliiJ 



apply. TktoooMohaHon 
not bo lopoolod by Iho appHoont far a 
•obaoqoant loon aa loot aa tharo !• no 
chai«a In allhar Iha appMoont's fann 
proporly or tho alalaa of oni pfovtona 



afrieuhml pradnoHoB. H haa baan 
dalomdMd and It ao alalad In 
par^rapk I of bhibH M that a 
afoolon of kHMy arodlblo land raoMlU 



m 

Tho Dapo rt nwnt wlH not roly antlraly 
on uvtillcatlona (as provkkd In 
aocofdanoo wHh 1 117 of Iho IntarUn 




baa prodoood on Mricollwal cooHRodily uMd for althar. (1) A p . 
on Mfhly orodiMo land or on ronvorted oonlifbolo to oonvoraton of a wotland to 
wotland. A8C8 will inapoct annoally « prodaoo an africnllural oonunodlty. or 
lapioiaiilatHfo nowbar of faraw to U) • pwpoM thai wUl oonlribolo In Iho 

dalaradna whotl.ar poraoM ara adharint p rodacWon of on agrtcnharal c o —nrt lly 
on a wmaxanVl IMd on nrhkh hUhly 
aradItU famd to ptodoadnam aniaoa 
A8C8 baa Inopoctad «i loaat IS porconi wch prod u rlion to dona to aooeidaBoa 
ofthofafnawhicharaidonunadanflald wHh 



to Iho f oo Mlt owo n li of oUflbillly tot 
forlh in uU Intartai ruU. bi tha poii. 



Tha Daparlnont will alio wllhhoU or 
roqolro a rofand of any prMraai banaflls 
olhorwiM doo o porion If tho poraon 
adopto or partld|Mlaa In adopttaif any 
■chnna or davloe daalanoH to avoda or 
which ha» tha affect of avadli« IIm 
provlalofM of Ihto intarim rok. Prograai 
bonoflts will bo danlad paraona who 
attampt to oialnlaln thair aUgibUity for 
program banaflta by craalini antillaa 
thai terva aa tha paraon'i aiiar ago and 
produce on aithar highly erodlbto land or 



B. 7CFRIM fMO-Ganofa/ 

In nrdar lo imptomonl tha provtolona 
of SutHltloa B and C of Tula XU nf tha 
Act. it baa baan datarminad lo ooMnd 
lubpart G of Part 1M0 of Chaptar XVUI 
of TllU 7 of tha CPR by addli« a naw 
Exhibit M. Thia amandmant appttaa to 
inaurad Farm Oparaling Loana. Pann 



and Soil and Watar l^wna. and atoo 
Parmar Program Guarantaad Loons and 
explains the circumslanoaa andar which 
applicants and borrowers propootng to 
produce an agrlcullural conHnodily on o 
converted wetland or a ftold on which 
highly -Todibla Und is predonlnani will 
be determined ;o be UiellgibU for PmHA 
flnaldal aasistanca. 

Rxhlbil M Incorporates Ihe provisions 
of 7 CPR Port 12 with respect to Ihe 
implemrnlalion of Ihe Act. PmHA «vUI 
rwKdinNte ila aclivilies in r 
the Act with the Boil Consorvotion 
Service (BCBl Iho Agrteultural 
Stabiliiatlon end Conservation Borvlce 
(A8CB) and the Pedoral Crop Inauranca 
Corpora*ion (PCIC). 

Paragraph S of Exhibit M provldoa 
that oech applicant, at the lime of loan 



llh Ihaaa wuo ad i aa arfll 
bo doouHMnlad by PtBHA aa a part of Ita 
ottvlronHMnlal aaiisi w s nl ataoasi. If an 

applicant dooo plan lo uaa tna pro c oods 
of an PinHA loan to oonvarl a walland 
.or agricaltural produclloa or lo produce 
on ogrlctllural oommodlly on a 
nonoxonpt floldon whioh highly 
erodlbto land Is pradommanl. andi 
appUcanl will not bo allglbto far Bm 



I of o loan raoalvod by 
I propofty oonlauia a 
K rflUnd or o Bold on whidi htoMy 
erodlbto Und to pradontaanLPliiHA 



h^hiy OfodlUa tond to pradonrinani to 
naad lo prodnoa an afrteullnral 
oonMHodij^wtBwnl ooi dbiiMin coloan 
approved oonoafiMiHon syalaak TMa 
poalMon hoa baan lakan hac a osa II to 
ooMtotoM widi Bm siMidard aal by Bm 
Ad far Bm prodoeBon of on aprtcullural 
ooouBodlly on noMxaapl Mfhly 
ofodMo tond. IWl to. oook psodndlon 
Mai ha dona In aooordMMa nrtBi an 
approvod oaaoarraBon ayilank 
A ooQOMd ttaoa rainiofl lo bm 
laplanoMaBoB of aaoBon int(lNB) to 
Bm daffadBon of Bm phrnaa "a pwpooo 
BmI oonMbuloa to" MHiirtii aroaton or 

OOBWMOB of O IVOflMM. II ■ 

doloradnad and to ao alalad In 
paragraph I of EnMbn M BmI Iho 
prooooda of o loonwdl 
banaadfera 

rai 

llf 



wHh Um provlsiona of BahiMl M aa an 
atonanl ai loon aa^ndng wMch inolndoa 
schadnlad farm vtolla. davo l opoMnt of a 

oonlocts wHh borrowora. I 
PMHAi 



bo oonsldarad lo 
Ibuloato 
of a 



oonvarsloB. drain or plow Bm lottd. and 
plant an apicnilnral oonunodlly on o 
noBOMOipl oonvorlod woBond ovor any 
of Bm Ion yooia iallowtag Bm 
oonvoraloB. Tho nso of o ion*yoor nasiou 
foUowHig Bm crap yonr in which Bm 
<raBond waa oonvorlod boa baan 
talaolad bocanaa Bda period pio¥ldoa a 
door oconondc bronk or ooombBo 
dtolBcanBvaloBM a pproa ch of uaini 
noB-FlnHA fanda lo oonvarl a wetland 
and Bm« applyta« for PmHA hnda lo 
cuMvato Bm oonvorlod wotland. Prom o 

\ paiMooBvo. II woi 

ally naaibto for a p 



aa part of BmIt aarvtotag acBvtttoa. If It 
to oalarmlnad BmI a borrowar boa 
nUauaad Bm praoaada of an PmHA 
Inaurad kMO. Of doAMd In BnMbll M. 
BmI loon wdl bo doolarad to ba In 
dafaull. in a sladlar oaaa far a 
■uaranlaad kMn. any fallnra of Bm 
MNidor lo adaquatoly hn p laMsai Bm 
compUanoa roqntoMnanto of Ixh'bll M 
wlUba oonsldarad na^lgml at tataig 
and any loaa alMbulad lo tnob nagUgmt 
servldi« wlU not ba paid by PtoHA/ 

Tha bask naad lo aaand Snbpail G of 
Part IMO stoHM froM Bm toMMft In 
sactlona intftXIJ and Itttftm of Bm 
Ad. Thoy novldo liMl ■ poraon than 
not bo aUgfbto for any kMoa Mada. 
hMurad. or Marantaa undar any 
provtoona of law adndntolaradby PMHA 
if Bm tacralary dalandMa BmI Bm 
'a of MMh kMot wfll ba aaad for 



PMHA foadli« If aocS fondli« 
to B0l poaalbia unBl ion yoon late Bm 
fataao. CoaaoQnaally. aliar Ian yaan 
Bmn to nt lo^pr a naxaa between Bm 
ooavaraloa and Bm uaa of PtoHA 
prooaadt for PMHA to dalarailna that 
Bm proooodt of Bm looB ora being aoad 
for a p arpoaa Ihal eontrlbtttas lo 
ooayaraloa of a waltond for agricaltural 
pruduetlon. Aa allamativa to Bm above 
dtflnlHiHi waa eonaldafod which would 
foroooto 



ofBMiradaadorBM 



tins. 



ofBM 



BMaBag Bm togtalaBoa't pwpoaa of 
radadng Bm eoavantaa of waBaad aad 
BMoriBvaBoa of highly oradlblo load 
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MjnNtaj^ 



PUMA** 



oomMmh ivMli IImm of Iha othtr 
•ffKlMlUaOA 




rt-qalrMiiMto foMBd In bMbH M art 

( iinaldM*d bafof* mmH kMU art §■■» -■ ^ — ..,„_, __„„ 

•ppmvadorfMrMitad ujf IWii«pfeHlHirh^i^«««Ui lyalwiif ■ BM^^v^flf HAftai 

MMwa^^M ttji iMHMliMMHMiappHli. tmln N^onaa taiHl MM ^ 

HiililywodibtoludWallMd. UJi tapMMMMnifMICMMtvMlH ^^' I^^ ^'J^?^*.* **^*"*' 

OMMrvattoikPHMMipportpNiMn. tw*» Z!E2E|5SZ5r ^^^ 

PMlmlcMplM«WM.P«nMraH«M «« Ojiirt> hr lii«jgiillw il tw<w<.. ■■ ^ _TTS!ri- ■ ■ ■ i ■ 

AaariniMratloii Ions. bwofpwMlM. UJ^OrtiiilP hrUiMfcrilHirHaiHlii w^ltCdi»3iMldN*rf, 

j^^'y f ? ,,?S!ii!!l"*' ^S' IMiMi*iMalMilnpMntf«n. Mad^li iliiin<hirtiiBiihiiliiii 

__._ ^<^Bi^ ftn, ti-JUMt itw-itM tf |B^i«m fi^ Hniqr aH mini ■ 

JOmFartlMO MkL*-«i|MlM.inif«M«uMUjLC l ^ atr^ at "j^j^^^v ^ 

»--« -« I ^ — .. — -» ...^jb^ HM-HHl HII^MI^ i^W>H^^ <^ rwn Of HVtin ftf ut 

»-,,i-„ iM.-i.i - — « « . ^ ^ .«. . ^ w^r^^^ ^ ^ ^■•w nv m^v fli ■■■^M 

Naitoaa l wUd Mid ■cwHc Mm yalm ^ ^ "_''™™^ ^ ffiflSh 

TOmhtrlMil PWB Wim apdi rw MBi a parwa. w>«. Uti* mA aott« (AI ■■* Uiri 

- ,. . _^ . anarnjriMira.iwi.piilaoiii« mtf i^i. arf (■) a^* ImJ wn 



Airtc«liura.llaralaiaaa.Ye«lh. aredlWa laad er eawartad watiaad. "Wi™* •■«■•* *ip^r "«• 
^MM ■■ ■BMnBHMB lo pa iMipna iBr frl*^30^ — m iI 



(>adM.Loanpro|ra a M A grt cdl aia. Il i f i r f i ■ ! af ^aJlMa. "^m^r"r^T*^*iT-.— r.^ 

llacNallon.Walarfwoaraaa. Wna pwp wai •f Jw pcet WeM af Ch!IS3aS«^«M 



prairaaM— AiricHhura. 
7 cm Bart mo 

Aghcalliira. Lean prap 



^ n^ * fafMmTr'nr Ti f n i nalf^i Hii i lMt ef li tSlS 

^rteakanlaaMNdMlaaMihMrif "fj ^ . 

■redlMa laad er bbmi aHid mSSd ud nSmSSSSl 

(liiaSaa iii Ian daa It wM «d 



»S2|MiiteNBiln'ilBi«ini y'''Xi'n?imSl?n?jr*!i V _ 

_ af ^IjTy mrn^ualmiuAmm WmmmiSmwmLlnimdmlkt 

SabmiaAamlCkaplarXVnarillby -g^^^g Milwpw»t OMW^.dililiMairfaMl 

ofthaCodaofPadaralRaittlatloMara n Sih mawilM tin flallwri n»nly 1ilHCrUJyC.fH>«»| 

•aMMtA-OMaaafViataantaiyal WC^piiiiHiiafafiM . ^ " "^ 



l.8ab.i«UA-OIIW.arilia8aa..«a., |«« MMin^ BSSSSCSIL^^ 

-•'=snri?t?iai-- TS^casrasss-tr :%*-.—..,*-.*- 



PAUT 

ANQIMTUNOOOIlilllVATldN t.,|, W muhiliiiii m imiijuai - -'■ _ 



baalafcyi M l rt p p lMWiariiy t D m aifc iijimmil i hi. 

■ iiiiiiiM w jB S ii i iiMiMiiM. MRssSiAiLa*ArSi^^ 

aaapMVifflhallJLDipartMlaf adwr iTTl I i^ ^^ 



121 (;• 

lu AppttobHNy. AfflarfkMwMdilitHinl^ Ml 

«.« •* -^-_-^^---^_ . -T!. 

12J 

lu M «irt.at y« a. awlrtai n i m i H ii p iipMMafiw rniiii iiiiiiii iHiiilirtirfpii 



itr 



P*««nai-ii-,ii M i^ili i, . laapawiibhriiiiii H i H ii lBirfiMUUaadli|niHi« 

??V?'t-.. ■■■■ b«j pwiaailaa i^ K awl l i t p lill w ai — i^^ wiiii liiiii 



HnLmrjtmm •«■ 
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^S^^^JL^^S^^^b&SBm^^mmmA 



■Pjlliillw rfJMloit >wi iw liwiil m'ytmuir mmmtmnmwmdh WPwaliwiii. 

— iMobl hwliihM hrtwt fcf rthMitt ImmmT* w*^lMtfHNBllMM>l'*f4w rarai w4 BhiI OiMh 

IM flMdMflM|y» MM ntU tttUH IMNI MM BHi MMSV IW I IMM MMf pplVMSB Of IMV 

im'Hr*rtniirMtiii<wtl« — otrf— fccralwdMnwlrfa iwPM1A.iri>MIA* 

Mi minltmi ttmimm. k w l wi Ud L oMMMiNylaboMliMiMbflra wooMdtafiMkloM^ 



Ittl'tMrtt 

I mtJMltmi ttmiMtm, hm Umam^ mmmoit^ It ht pal i mwI; ar a pwoaadt af — fc ioaa i»M b t aaid tor a 

HflMHMMwpiMnMa Bavsoii isflMf tMB a HHNarappHi pwpaaH ifeal wH aoMnbMt to aMHHRW 

,— .lidm lip aami iollr ■■aiijy pilii a '^■a i wiFfiiw — ' •"-•^ -^.-i-j-.. 

Ikal iippitlt dM pwvA and raali wild kanantfHfparaon and paya 

kya Ur i ii p HrM o fMpli HPK aaMMaAaiaarilMamaarprooMdt 



naMMMllaaafk|MlMpk|filovaplaliaK aaiaiMaAaiiafllMiaraiaarproaaadt praAnMaKor 

gJ TJia apl y lie tatrtaHaif awat AadbaikAlMaMMMlba |HF» a payafadt audit tact 

aptatpMrHilto- n iiili m iiwlwip w ali r iniw 4orlifll>iOOCChaH»A8ldMli« 

(ty **?'?.^ .. ...^ iMaMdoaiMllMViOiMralifiwiM iadiaappiarlorllMiliiVifoa 

WAwAilw I iiwltoaHaail^ npiiatlna mil iplaallaiil inaiodllj ■■■jdliji CC 

p i i1 ii l lii » dia dwtia«n wdartwi a w -Hf^dand.- awipl a** •«* (b)ApirM»ihallbidilmlMdli 

>*!*''< *yy — * '*'*' * ■"—**■ I— iiaartifiwiwai-ttiBWrtid iww pwdaaid m mHp Jlaiil 



imliMiti ^.■_-- ^— 

**«««• ^ Mt- m^ «- - afidaadi" aHaaa mm Ikal kai a aawaadHp aa a Bald la waiaa aipiiy 

'y>/ V*yf ■?■? .* i'^y ^ **» inam malMrtaiimiaddwlli iridlWilwdli|iiiiii laraa 

NMi Or MiHi HnMBHa IQ BHaVNr fa^^^al^ ^ ^M^i^^mI I^ ^^^m^ t» iM^M^i^Ml ^^^I^bJ ||L 

rSrLaoalAICialBia-aaaaidM f—a* twig rt a ft a yiMjjy a wd (p BCBlM i Jili i BliiiildwrdMl 

- — jjitnmnfifci i ill ii ii difallaB iiBMMrt lo iippirt aod Ikal fllHkMyaradMalaadli 

ttinfi^ ImmMimnSa tir Ini ■ "»■ ■ « ■■ ' Ki oaaM l a aiiii dwa pfadeaihiaiil la ladi Balder 

—■ rf— ik> — .»i« — ■ — fci««ii^ ■# ■appart a pfavalMea af kldiap^llu PQTIw lead la eeaiertid awdaad; 

S!lS.Tr2L"',S*£?"'^ 2--j-w-a:*r3Ckii. nAKiii»M:»MM*. 

WBilaiai'i lead to loiieled fur iMMM aaa eeMRMM. ^ panaasaaawMr.laadNid.lMaBlar 

dMraerap|er.lii 
erapi avaflaUa • 
leader la dMpn 




•lata erlaaal Mm iiiB lM WBa d lead la wMaliiMaafaai«laallBrai 



wk«Btiw«ppli«M«,«Aiai«.iMliti«il iViJl!^ ff."5""""' '""^r!* *■ wMaliaewfefaaai H aBllB i 



pnMMiii|i|.ii«ftJiiip«t; »aUaWadllalM .,^^MrieMliiiaa.i» lairf aa Upk^aNdMa. aad eaeipl aa 

m'-Ph.A.W' »«.>.« who, &!?5r!S^Sl!^£!S!?!fS^ PMiddadfapmpkMafdrieaealli 

» owiMv, U«dlwd iMui or 5|'S?'i2?lr* ^""^ ^"^''' ^ aa Mna* mB be MUndMd la be 

tlHnvgppv. ig MHiM (B ihm l« tlH rMOeMaMi. bMBilklalwbweBlafciaaaaadaMe 

«f*TiaBbl«li»r«uekrtti«frQp*t m^ ^ta^^te^^^^ta. wMk Brie pert eaBwiaaallaffiw 

ritl"la»=irrt«,«^ (« )J »yaap. gddedht Ufjy _ 

'"^ htiiSlTmlm^ir ■fl^iawkJBdriiiiMi l iiita "" 




fHai»diwct««r««ipHdtrat ifcll'to llSlJkS "■■•••^ •"•'■^ JH1Wtwaaealartda.dlwrtider 



of 

kai 

(tti*«CraHaaiBN8oa P«M« 



nfliMiipniQfudwfeD -rrr.i'y " ^. . . aaMiwiaaaaiaaMvalad«i»a 

iban«r«dmpCi)rMfA JJlii*!SSS!2l!Sitl!lr IMpwj i^ tefBwBacwIaty 

- -^^. 2rJ«BBartaiB»la»p,«.rbf«i* gra ayaaifcawyla Ayp wiaaBea 
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FMkiMm^^^^M^j^jpMiM 



oltii tlw local ASC ciwiwm —d 108 aooofdMnt «rttii 1 114 m iIm imH af 

•ctiiiiMbalMlforilMtMratanr.orfay ihapraiMiMielaOTipafM 

8C8actli«oabdMirorilM8Mra«uy. afrieultaral aaMM*y ok 

■och parwii akM hava mm Inuuf I. (I| GaMortad wallaad If Iha 

19M. lo rally oooiply wHhllM plan oonvafaton ol MMb wotiaod tiM 

withom hahM dalan aiw ad lo ba o n iaii nn i il balwa P ac a a*aff a. 

iiii>lilill>laforbMMauUiaooordoiMa (M) Aa artifleial teka. pond or wotiaod 

with 1 114 of Ikto port. eraolodbyoMovallMardfldR|M» 

l2iK«cap«aaprav«dadlBpa«^rapli ivadaad lo oolloot oad lolola volar lor 

|I>H3) of rtilt McMon. cnaaanrattan paipaaaa loab oo wolar lor * 

n davalopad f ar tfw pai po m af ttri a ftikpraAicHan. IritfB'.M (I 

aaiMarvallaM ajralaoi looaofMaa wtpaiiaiijt a sat 

t paipoaoa of paraorapk flooHwOi hbo prodaawoo. or Hood oawwot provMoMafflHapniMMHlDaMOWDy 
inaatprovldaforllia (ttl| A wal araa craolad by a volar llM«MHpafiwDip«lM«lowMali 

loaatealavalnollB doHvory ayalaok InHattao. intfallaa iM ponaa ha* ippHii far fcwwfli*. All 

I laaa loloraneo laval i i i U Bi oroppika H o n aftrolarlor 4*n™i«aHot f M i »M la bt aadi 





iTparaflrapbji 

_, , . JafarOiaradL 

laaateaiavalnotlnoKoooaonwottOMo (v) Gaavnrtad f 

Hia aoillaaa lalaranca Javai liliblliliid datatataad tel Iba aodeM ar om art m wtto^U- to AlCi wlll'bo 

foribaMltlhatltibaMbloelaribaplaB paraon orttk raapoel to Ibo pradoellon of -^^T^..^^^^ > 

If 8C8 dal a r ario aa. Hif ooali tba an afrieuttaral oaoMMdHy as Iba HiawWda «f tt* A^^UkUt Aia 

appllcat«ooal>ayooabl.Mir?»«Haf oo«mi»dm ML kfft ^MfiudJ^ ^S!S!ltSrJ!tJSSi^^ 

local pr o f awl un al aoil oa m anfa H H wi tli oai M io H oi i arUb all olbor ibrtlor aoHooa ininlii iim niT iiibimIhiii mn 

andal?«oo.aldaralla.oflboaoo»k aatbartaad by Iba »>aiif7 bilbo 0,00. ^S^JlSrJSSSHo^ 

n MOT a MHMI IBipaOl OO _ .«! •fc, F^-irtw AJ^lmlMtmrntmrn ti»ti 




■aAli baa I^Mly ^^ '* P^P ™ *^^ ^^^" 

I'l Hamad oaiara Dacaowar «• MNc nooooioip ooMMNad ibbtMMM NBdi - jj. .^z j-j_ j.*-j- 

(I) HaiHad darim awy uo p y a m by a l i rtihilu a aa a b o iH p i n iiibi i hr ™. flCTS^f JTJ 

bMloolMbafaNltooMbaraMMc aartbMX»arotfMr«lio.7»lbr . W^.'^ ff^*' 

(llPradocadonbiiblyoradtblofamd pavpoooofooM«1b«dMfrolloiid. *'TS^?'55l!*?*a?! 



{•irraaoGaaannipiiyorooiDioiaiM pofpeaa at BBMionii Mia w>ollana 

inanaraa: (a) TIm provMaM af • 1M(al iboll 

(ilUndoracoMorvatkmmlaBlbof aolapplytoaiylooaoatiiaHiidhi 

baa boon appmdiw tba Cbaflarlba nJSflbrtwwidihifcii 

CD da n nnb u d Ibal Iba cP B ii r vi l lon DaaaabarMiltH. 

■ylani to tw conJawnMy artib linbalBil IQApinoBabollMlbodalanrfMd 




■at Ibrtb bilbo ■CBlinbMlBil to bo la il^li hi ■BHidiao iHil iw 

RuidafaraadidialrMar paovMaMaflhla port lor MqrbMaia ltU|ini)t 

Ml|NoiwMbtaiaCD.ondara HalBd to 1 1M(a) wMb iwnol In iw (IM^ WW4or land Mt pkalod la aa 

cunaarvaiton ayalam dala n nb i ad by KB pradneiaaaraanpafaaawnadHy ^larii i Ba J B i —ad l» la aay of >bt 

•ctlmiforHiaBaaolafylobooda^nalo addabtiMploBladdHbMiwporiod yoan tW *m# tMb. to aotordiaea 

forlbaproducUonofioebMrtOHlbMl OoGonriiornillMAMi^lMWV. «nb|lUfi)ft* 

ciimmodliy on MfblyorodMB lander MM. (IrlWhilteMv 

141 Prodacad 00 b^^ly iredibla land (g|lMdtodbfln^MMN«i(l)ftiflipt dlnrtad ar o*nvta* 

inraltanoaonadalannbiallonbylCB aa provldad to par^rapb Wfl). iw — "- ]— p "^ "i "" 

ihMi.aeb land araa not bUblyaiodlbla bJMMtyofiSdorXMMppar H*oia Hi| hra^ait>i>odaaa 

liind.aMapithaiiblapa«^rapb|ol|4) (aa iilinilaiihuHmdMDo 1 iHli 1 ^i mdaaala^ ^1 Jlin l ii imiu I 

•haUnol apply to any apkaharal •U4)lorbMaiadHdlMlaaMoa k. aaoitAaana ial€ | lUMMt 

co a a no d Hy ibat waa plaaiad aa any liodliBdtobabwH^blahrbwMaialor WW^^r^ ^ijlail 

landaflarSCSdalannbMadMlandb oddabdia lu dliBdwoaldotfMWiiiaba aaoMndHraiaaadaniiirlliriii jah 

land to highly aradtbla land, and Iba ibpftli iiUliMUBHonn 1 laHii ma^MdWhnDa^^vmiM. 

parMMtonotlflodofBoeb pr adnBad an l ando adw r Hi bh Jibbb hi ar diitoi aap aip yaar wblA 



d|IiM«vMtenaAaroowi«f«B^n«llBndL bMami wMbfUiWIIl^rfA 

ApafwnBbaUnolbaJ H i i BilBiito WNf^iopbtoMllBbnllnnlba t*l) Wba*« *a pnSniMa af ■ 

bMUflblaforprairaaibanalHahi iiplinblHoaliBiiiiiriba t0^t^mM«mmS^w»m^ 



t-oMMt aDiQiooNia-iUN.ia.ii:Sitin 
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Smt^^SiSm 



Motflbit lud or ooavarttd wttiMd by • 



m 



ofiiwipuwMUbH 
■nd MMi immM or tkwMropiPif In 
MQortenwttM laJtek and 
(HI Whiliiir Mpuy wodlblo mm It 
MMiapMlloiilvAoldlB 

''^ ovMii M octf voly 
vtloii plM ikoi It 

bMod MillM loQol KB lioliiileol fHldo 

Md tvhldito aaprovod by- 
I A) TIm CO. In oontMltatloii irtth looftl 

AlC oowmmoii tad 108 ocMi^ on 

^■Mn Ol UN WUvKWWn, Or 

mi^ KB aelliv on bolMir of dM 

(hr) WliollMr o poraon It uaint o 
Donttwi H on tytlom dMi hot boon 



opprovodbf tboCOlni 
I IIJ(oX|Lof dUt port or. In on orao not 
"'1noai.o< 



oownnnoa uf mo n«s do ooohoio lor 
dM p iodo cU on Of o nooMo opwdlnnl 
noMoJUy ■■ hljiily owd lblo land; 

|V| wnoinir proflwsHon of on 
HrtooHorol ooHMnodlly on ■ wodond It 
pooilhit ot ■ fooolt of o lampotniy 
nnlniil oondMlon ond It pootMo 
■ bftf "^^ 
Iwnl! 
tond 

(vl) WlMdnr dM oollont or ponon 
trttiifoipool to dM prodnotton 01 on 
opnowwrol oonMnodHy on dM oonvortod 
wMono wooM novo onor o hmhmI 

(iy Wl JiCdM w wrowlon ali^ 

«ndi|IIJ(dK1Xl). 

OMOfliid In ooootdonoo wWi iminMllono 
litnod bp dM Dtpnip AdMMilMtor 
tbnUbolntpoo Udljrino idwrtwd 
lopfOtOMoMvo of ABCB to doloiWHM to 
lip M l f li d lnddtpoHot 



(if TIm provMono of drit port 
Oft oppMooUo to PHHA wfObo 
tdMjn to mod— dtrdMntntwl 
toporviolon of dM rnHA Adnni 
dwo^ PMHA't Molo. ditlitat. and 

Tm ImHA dMll dolonnino wkodMr dM 
' I of ony loon oMdo. Intond or 
od unoor ony provMon of law 
rtdbynnHAwlUbaaoodfbr 
, . dMlwflloonirlbololo 
oMOitlvo ovoolon of htakly orodlblo 

ro9olfod In oooordo n oo with tno 
provMono of UHt port* 

(o) TIm provMont of dilt port whioh 
Oft appMooblo to KtC wttl bo 
odnd M rt OJtdandardMptnnrol 

(a) In ordtr lor a porton to bo 
dolamdnod to bo ol^blo for ony of tko 
bonoAlt ipooiaod In f 114- 

(l)llMMlbodolonnlMlln 
oontnhotton wttn KM, whodMr ony 

tbo bonoAlt hot on tartonot no ownor. 
oporotor. or prodnoor oonlalno htably 
orodwio londi wollond or oonvortod 
wollond If dM oonvorrion of tnob 



whioh provMono of ddt part. 

TIm provMont of Port TV of Ihtt TIlU. 



OOC or VrC ekoU bo •ppllcahl* to Ihn 
provMontofdiltpart. 



Att or ony port of tho bonoflla lltlod in 
1 114 odMrwIao duo o ponon from tho 
OoportnMni nuy bo wlddwld or roqulrod 
to bo wftwdod I f dM p orton odoptt or 

•d to ovodo or orhkh hot 
oof 



doolinod to ovodi 
MtoTovodliiitho 



dilt Mrt. tuoh tola tholl Inehido. bol an 
n0lUalladlo.o 



illnf froni ino 



bonrlnpon dM appJIoaMo n of th o 
nrovMont of iMt port or MibnNttlnp 
ttlao kiipnnatton to dM Ptportmtnt or 
craotMM anUMat for Iha porpoto of 
oonoooBnp tho Inloroti of o povton In o 
fanning oporollon or to olhorwioo ovoid 
ooapllanoo widi dM provMono of ddt 



^ tpplytfii nr im 
vvAy /Fn A£I-10M 



CBMff vttloo CtrtMHlion) thai Hdi 



toMwkdbty im hM oiodtblo iMd or 
wntortoit wotlud avrini dv gnp yon 
in wfalfli tbi ponon lAwte tHh 

I #BdO pnMDflOBO I) 



m Hm piovla.'oao of dria nda dMi an 
tpp to l i to ICi thnB bi i d a lalili r i i 
oBSir Ino Hnorol toparvMon of tho 
GMof of dM KB aiidoiiirtad om In dM 
aaUbydMalalac 



HOOMt, itk aaeetdiBai w»ii | lU tf dda 

put, hon lit pnvlttoni of 1 11^ of thia 

p oi l ii M o f law ndddBlilaw d ty dM 
WwiA . tha paiaa> anplybig §k Hm loan 
mmI oanqf ihal MMh panon thai not 




ofdiajnan fcri 

ofidMtMdlblalondorlo 
■ olwadaadKand 



mn riMi Moha dM MInwte 

oaiamMnaiiono onMon an M^omn to oo 
■ada In aoaatdaaoa vrtth dria port! 

(I) WhodMr MlaM^^Kla or 
la a wooand or o oonvoilad wafland In 
aoaatdanoa wnh dM provMono of dda 

rS K8 wttl pravldo mak odMr 
iinhiioilmimaiihidM 

iBplwwIiHiaafdM provMono of dda 
pift ■§ la dalamdnad to ho ■ 



lapiottnlaMiaof dMDipirtaiBt 

to oB lairf whiah tnohpHMi nwM or 
apaMtoa. or hot an totoraal to Iw dM 



(alParpw^aaaaafdi 

iM pinoaaa tnadtod to dda part to ha 
iM nmiHa af toa panaa who Wa 

irriW tpno aa a^ into ar Sid af tnoh 

panan oM/ar nanrnton ar omb anHB 

W A ny • wpydff |« widah dM 
panan la a tMOHMMar. inniMMMar. or 
WMMT of HMn than 10 par aani; 

iOf Mny ponnonnip. poini vonnro. or 

WW^n VmSipVW HI wnHH Hlr psnMI ■■■ 

annwMwito to towa l a 



WW) 



>| laok MMMp af IMOA thai Moka 



WAaylMaltawhiahdM 



m<fddai 



(•) A aafdaMdM anda toMadMM 

taiB tola aaaWB flooo nol NHva any 



Ibljrtoopananv 
■MtotomdMOi 
laipiiiM M. pif toiwMpb ar o totrjatot 

piiwpli (■!. if CbmSm. StSm 
odtoiM aapantod banalto torn toa 
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Dppartnmt iImII ba tanMmnA to ba 
aurh corporalton. partiMraMp. or oIlMr 
l«iinl vtntMV. and aadi IndlvidMl 
owner, participant, or itorkholdar 
ihfrrin. excapl for paraoaa wtlk a 30 par 
I cni iw !••• •hara in « ( 




in implementing tha proviiiona of Ikia 
|i.in. SCS ihall. to Ika axlani 
|ii.ii.lii:«blr: 

|m) Drvrlop and maintain criiaria for 
itliniifyimi hiiriily rrodiMa landa: 

|i»| Prcpan;. and make available to tke 
pulilu . hall of klRkly arodible aoil map 
tiniit. 

|c| Make mmI lurveyi for pMtpoaea of 
identifying kighly erodible land: and 

(d| IVovidc technical fuidancc to 
conaervation diitnrls vvhirJi maat 
Hpprove i:unMrvaiion plana and B>alaoM 
in consullMlinn with local i:»unly A8C 
irtimmilleeti und SCS for the purpoaaa of 
thia part. 

• ItJI 



|m| Sinl map units will be uaad aa the 
Ituaia (fw identifyinn hiahly erodible 
Umi. The enidibility »!* soil is 
determined '.ly dividinR the potential 
MvefNiH* Hnnual rale of eroaion for each 
Mill by \Vv predetermined mmI loaa 
liilerancr (TJ value for the mmI. The T 
Viilue reprenenlii the maximum annual 
TMle uf Mill eriiiiMHi that ruuld occur 
wilhtiu* i-HURinii a decline in lonR-term 
piiNiui:livil,v 

1 1 1 fhe p«ilentiHl M9t»$r annual rale 
oi »hi>ri ami nil fnttinn la eatimated by 
miiltiplyinii Ihf fttlltiwinR factors uf the 
KniviTMil Soil |.i)M Fu|uation (I3SLF.): 

I.) KamfHll MmI runoff (R|. 

I II I Th«« iti'Rnf lit which Ihe aoil 
ir*ii«i<» wMiei t-niaiim |K). and 

I Mil Ihi- tuni lion \\S\. which includoa 
liii- rf ff( \% of iilop«> Ici^th (I.) and 

sif rp ifim |S| 

\2\ llie p<ilentiHl rfverage annual rata 
• if wimi ertiHion la eatimated by 
iiHiliiplyinH 'he (iillnwinR factors of tha 
VViimI KmiiiiMi Equation (WiSQ): I ' 
I ii.ii.it leriacatnn uf windapaad an 
oiiil.ii •> Mill ninisture |C| and tha « 
!•• whii h Mill rrsiaia wind eroaion (I). 

Ill The llSli- la axplainad In II.& 
l)«-p.iilmenl of Auriculture Handbook 
fi.ir Prediclinn Rainfall Eroaion 
l^imaeii The WRQ ia expiainod in 
Amu ulture Handbook 346. "Wind 
Krimiim forces in the United Blaloa oad 
Their llae in Prediclimi Soil Lnaa." 
Values for all the factors uaod In thooo 
equatMMia are contained in Ihe 8C8 Hold 
office technical guide and Ihe referanooa 
which are a part of Ihe guide 



M A ton asp wHt ioMocI to 
ilpilllcnwi oraalon by a 
bol MM both. akoU bo 6 
h^My oradlblo if oilkor the MCLB/T or 
Iho CXfX voloa e^oola or oxooada i. 

(c) Whonover o soil mop unit 
doacrtptlon contalna a roi^ of alopo 



pwdooa a nnfi of L8 valoot wklck 
raooh in RIUJ/Tqoolloiila both obovo 
oad bolow i. the soil mop unit will be 
oalorad on the Hat of bloiily oredlblo so 
Mop units aa "potanliolTy highly 
erodible." Hie final dotormination of 
erodlbihty for an individual flold 



daMnaationa ia made by an on-site 
Invoollgalion. 



(a) Highly erodible land shall ba 
c o waidara d to be predominant on a flold 
if: 

II) 33.33 porcont or more of the total 
acreage la identified aa aoil map units 
which are highly erodible: or 

(2) SO or more acrea in auch fleid is 
identified aa aoil map unita which err 
highly erodible 

|b| A person may roqueal the 
modification of field boundariea for tha 
purpoae of excluding highly erodible 
land from a field. Such a roqueat muat 
bo aubmittad to. and ia aub|ect to the 
approval of ASCS. 

(c| Small areaa of iKMcropland. audi 



lb. rock plloa. in 
or bniah. which ahall be includod in 
exlallng flolda which meet the 
raquiramenta of 1 1ZJ<a) ahall ba 



|12J<a|. 

fiaJI RaooMMi 

A| 



• ondApp* 



I of any d 
IbySCSInooco 
proviakMia of tkia port and may oppoal 
any delormlnalion rtndered by 8C8 
afler audi raconsldoralion in acoordMM 
wllfc the Roconaidoration and Aopool 
PiDoadufoo Ragulaiiona of SCS (7 CPR 

nwiai4). 



s nraaaa oniMOMl^ Jl>M ■» it M Jii 
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lOOIt 

itanutry 30 • 1987 

SUBJECT: m - Soil Constrvatlon Sirvlct Follcy for Ii^ltMntlno tht 
Conttrvatlon CoaplUnco Provlflont of tht Food Stcurlty 
Act of 1985 

TO: All Stati Conttrvatlon Iftt 



Tht Food Stcurlty Act (FSA) of 1985 foeusai Ineriaitd itttntfon on tKt Soil 
Conttrvatlon Strvlct (SCS) Fltld Offlct TtchMciT auWi (FOTS), Wtr tht 
provltlont of FSA, conttrvatlon plans and con»ervat1on lytttci buad on tht 
local SCS ttchnlcal guldt art rtqulrtd if i land uitr wtio cropi highly 
trodlblt landt It to rttain tllglblllty for cirtaiR USDA prograat. 

Thi Fore contilM tadinlcsT raiotirct data and rtfourct constrvitfon 
gyldillnt* for pUnnfng tnd ipp7y1fig rawafct rainagiiMnt lystfiit within local 
anas. TradttlonaTly, thts« FOTG't have b««n uitd primarily to gulda tht 
qyallly of planning and application of coniarvttlon tr*atnefit an^ a fully 
voluntary prtjgrifl. Mow tha fOTS U tftd diractly to ftdtral law and uke« on 
Increased Ig^ortance. It will bt dort sub^tct to DubTIc aCfUtlny and can 
becoma tht technical ba^is for ippaali and/or ItgaT action^ 

Traditionally, tht FtJTG has contatnad Infonaatlon for planning and applying 
rasourcf iftanagHient tyittffi to conitrve» protect, and tnhanct tht rtaourct 
but. Mowivar^ FSA rafers to conaervatfon lystemi . Conttrvatlon aytttM art 
tht ^<^i\m control conponeTit of re so urea Mtnagtwnt aytttM and, »9 tuch, 
btcoM tht eilniwi aceapUblt laval for FSA» 

Raatonab]e and practical trap Teffle station of FSA within tht tint fraat It 
contains requirw that the SCS (U Carry out tti roTt In t way that wlj 
aupporta the language and the tpfrlt of tht act aradt tt tht taaw tiM, (2) 
fuTly contldtf tte e;(tif»uat1n| ctrciniitancts that way cautt a w111fn« 
producer to ba unabia to cooply* 

Since tht act contains tht following Unguaga: *.,.a conttrvatlon plan battd 
on tht local Soil Coniarvation Strvlct ttchnlcal auldt..." tht Stctlon III of 
tht FOTQ provldta a aiiani of accoamdattng tKcaptlontt 

SCS win Mintain the rtiource iianageiMnt tyitan crIttrU In the FOTe's* 
Thti quality level reisafna tht goal of SCS* it will continue to bt the batit 

for formilating contervatlon alfernatlvta to ba prttanttd to land uwra. 
However , If for FSA purpoiei a land uitr Indlcatta a dtilrt to Mtt the 
■Inlmai rtqwlreiaenti of the law, tht fol lowing program pollqy la appllcablt 
for li^TtMntatlon of tht conaervatlon coflplfanct provltlont* 

Each FOTG thall contain a ttt of batic conttrvatlon tyittM for trotlon 
control on cropland. 
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All Statt ContwrvitlonltU 



Siflic toniirvttlon tyitw ir« t}iot« lysttos of conitrvitltm prictieii that 
t^fqutteiy controt toH tr«ston on cropltnd and would ropreitnt tlit cropland 
•TO I ton control eofl^ntnt of a r«$ourc« rMfitgtMnt ayitea. Ttiay tft bisad on 
tht trtdit tonal SCS goat for eroilofi control « 1«<p th«y rtduct iroilon ratal 
to the ton lois tolerinct lavtl "T" lybjict only to tha virlitlon itsoclatad 
with tha ri1 lability of the aroilon pradTCtlon tquittoni* 

Thfii tystini utt be daflnad and fncorporatad In tha FOfTG by to 30> 1W . 
ruH win nomally be rtflactad In S«rtlon III at a f Jtld offtco gut« ww» 

Dax1gftat1on of irMt for ma of aTttrnitlvt conigrvaHoft cowpllanct lyttanti ; 
ThTitatt coftiarvfttlonht way <(evtTop liri of cOflSflrvatfon lytt^F^it *ra 
tufffdtnt for conifrntlon coi^TUwca undtr the a«apilofi provliloti of tJit 
FOTS polfcy. Ti^atf syitaai aay b« divtioptd for dcftn^d gaoyraphic araii» 
loll t*ioc1at1oni| or froups of Mpp^rvB uniti. Thty nuit sptclflcttly ralata 
to the 1«¥«T of UchnlcaT, aconMlc, ar\d wctil ftftitbinty aitoctatad with 
conp] tinea. A guidt ihact for thaie syitma v11! b« Indudad in Sactton til 
Of thi FCTTG and w111 only ba appllcabia to coniirvfttlon cOMpHinct. 

Ih^ ititt conierntlonlit v1lT cOf^tult nt$i tha national tadinlcal oantar^ 
coniorvfttion dfttrlcti, tta Food and Aorlcultuft Council i eo«i»od1ty froyp 
repr«s«T)tat1vat, and othari ai approprfati In dailguitfng araai an4 
dtvc^opfng thasa conMrvitioi» lyftant. 

Tha following factors win bt consldtrad In daslgnatlng araas: 

f1) Tha pfoponderanca of highly trodl bit Tand 1ft tht araa. In 
lanerafr th« aconoffllc lipact of conpllanct In an art* that has a hl^ ratio 
of HEL to total cropTind will ba graatar than In an araa with a Tow ratio. 

(II) TTia prepondarafjct Of vary trlohly trodlbla land In tha daalonatad 
araa. In general, the ecoftontc lapact of coapllanca In an araa trfitra tha 
parcantaoa of land with an erodtbUtty Indax aoual to or graatar than 15 Is 
high will b« graatar than an araa whara It Is low. 

(III) Tha ivallaMllty of aconomlcatly accaptabla cropping sjjtaM to 
producars In tha daslgnittd tret. In gtnaraT, tha aconoalc 1^>act of 
conpllanca In an iraa that li d«p«ndtnt on ■ vary ll«1tad niabar of crops 
win ba griitar than fo vtai whtra a divarilty of eropi Is «ora practlcabla. 

Thata lystent will rasialn In tfffCt untU Dacafflbar 30. 199$. Aftar thatdata 
tdjuitiients iciy b* raidt »^ar« the conditions for *rtiicti thay wtra ^^^^9^. 
chinpe. Thay wit achlavt a ilgnlftcant raductlon In aroslon u datanilnad 
by tna stata consarvatlonlst. 

Thasa systaw m^ ba used u tha basis for consarvatlon plan approvals by tha 
local consarvatlon dlstrlct(s) In tha daslgnatad araas. 
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All Statt Constmtlonlstf 



Dtflgnatlon of arMt tnd dtvtlopMut of appropriate tyst«M should bo 
coipTotod tjy Way 10. 1987 . Tho ttato eonitrvatlonitt will roport aimially t 
tho DopKty Chiof rot rrooraas tho naat of tho countlos dotlgnatod for uio of 
thoto aystoM and an ostlnato of tho mabor of acrof on which thoto «yttOM 
will bo appllod. 



Tho dotlonatlon criteria and tho tyttom to bo oaod In thoi will bo rovlowad 
by tho SCS national toehnlal contor and approved by the Deputy Chief for 
Frografti in consultation with the Deputy Chief for Technology. 

Other approval systawsi Other levels of teaporary treatMnt M^r be 
oeteniinoe on a case-oy^case basis under Individual social or econoalc 
hardship clrcusstances. Ouldance will be provided on this Issue In the 
future When the responsibility of conservation districts Is wre clearly 
defined. 



^^ Sc^J^ 



WILSON SCALINI 
Chief 
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NATIONAL fl'JLI.ETD^ NO. 180-7-12 May 11, 1987 

SU&JECT: CPA - IHPLEKtllTATIOK OF THE HIGHLY ERCDIBLE LANDS PROVISIONS OP 
THE FOOD S£CURXTT ACS OF 1983 

Actloaf>quir>d By ; June 15, 1987 

Purpose . To r«^u«sc e*rt«lfl Vatic lfifor»Atloa s«cd«d by the NAtionAl 
HMdquartert foe iiiti«jti«I iu« sad to r«ipoDd to YtrlooA inurestt vho ftt* 
triclttof [TSDA lKpl«KAifttAttoei of the Act« 

EjfrUetlgp Dit^ « Jhls bulletin expiree October X. 1987* 

rbt Oilei' letttr Aittd Jmniitty 30 , 1987 tq the etete conaerretlonlete 
ptcvU«d luldeace for t^ a«Tei«piieat of ccnservetion ayeteas tbAC are to be 
tibCOrpocetAd Into the Fltld Office Te^hmleal Guide (FOIC). These tysteaa 
vould th^a bcGoae the aliiiau* txAatntat levcla to be need for determining 
comptUuce ifltb the hlfhly erodlble leads prarrlalon of the Food Security lot 
CFSA) if 1985* 

For those areas daslgnated in reaponae to the Chief's letter and for which 
you tuve developed nltam«tive ayatema for the purpose of eoapllaflce, pleaae 
subnit the follow in| Inforsatioo. If you do not plan to desitnete are«s in 
your state* pleAse ao Indicate. {^ 

f.i- 
$tatef-vill aubnit their propoaed deilgnated ereaa and the ^temative 
conservacioo conpliaace a/ateaa to the lfrc*s by* June 1S» 1987 • The IITC*a 
will forward their evaluatlont for each propoael to the Deputy Chief for 
Prograaa. 

1« Frovlde a atAte aap ahotflng the deaignated area or areas* 

2« Idcuclfj total acres of ccoplaod in each designated area sad the acrea of 
)^ighly ecodifaU crapVaod in «scb <f«alga«c«4i area that will be affected by the 
elteraattTc codiefvatlon coapl lance sytti»< 

3« D«a^ibe the alteraatlve oonx^ervatloB cob pi lance systeaa to be uaed is 
each dAaignated irea« Include copLc* of che t,ufde shekel developed under 
Sectloe 401.3 {b)Cl>CiT}(E) of cbe SCS Technlctl C^Ut follcy 

4. Estlnates af the before and e£f<r svtrits erdsUe rates that are 
predicted for each alternative GDnstrvAtlon cwf^lisacfe aystea in each 
dealgnsted aree. Report these retea by raoges of erodlbllity index or other 
grouping. 



DIST: L (Info only), T (Info only). S 

A The S«l Co w wmlflB S«mc« 



«VO«AS.I 
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5. Briefly dcscclb« th« lavolveaest of coaserv4tlo<i districts, coBodity 
groups. st«t« •gcocles, and others U deslgaatlnc artas asd devalcpicc the 
altanurlve coaservatioo cofipltaoce ST9t«ss. 

ApproYAd 4aslfoated areas will b« dattmlncd hf the Deputy Chlaf for Prograas 
In coasttltacioa with the Deputy ChlaC for Taeb»oIogy. 

It U HTAiMiVla under certain elrcvMtancat to Include la tha fOIC 
•Xtamatlvc cgaservatloa ayateu for highly crodlVU lands oats Ida of 
deslfoatad areas. Ihe areas of applicability «111 gtQerally be of Halted 
tlsa idiare special eonaldaratloa is naadad to addxeaa ualque cropplas syateas 
and aeil coodltioos. ISkaaa areas are not eonsldased deslt^tad areas asd, 
tbtts» do not rt^lra reviav by the VTC aad Ratlooal Beadquartara. 



GALOf S. MIDGE 

Deputy Chief for Prograiia 
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203. 2IM(aHh). >06(aHd). 21VS17;' 
402(«)). 

(18) ExwciM tht admiiiiitrathr* 
appeal fanctiom of tb« Socntaiy of 
Airteiiltun In ravlow of docWoM of tlw 
Chtef of tb« Forast Sorvko pmnul lo 
36 CFR 211.18. 



(24) Bntarlntoooiitncla.8raBla.br • 
oooparative agraeaMota to nrtiiar 
raaoarcli. axtenaion. or teaching 
prograna In the food and ^gricnltval 
adence8(7U.&CS318). • 

(25) Enter Into ooat-ieiariHnabIa 
agreementa raiatlng to agriGoltnral 
reaearcli. axtenaion. or tearhtng 
activitlea (7 U.&C S319a). 

(28) Plan and i 



liabilat 

National Foreat Syati 



a landa ponvanl ' 



to 18 U.&C «7Qg. 87011. and 8700. 



O D ele g t tta 



3. Amend paragraph (a) of 1 2J0 by 
revising paragra^ (5) and (8) and 
adding paragraplia (28) thnNfh (28) to - 
read ai follows: 

1 2J0 CMel. Foreat Saivlaa. .. 

(5) Administer forest insect, dlsease./- 
and other peat i 

(6) Adminiatar prograaa under 
23 of the Federal H^way Act (23 U.8.C 
101(a). 120(a 125(aHc), 138. 202(a)Kb). 
203. 204(a)-(h). 206(a)-(d). 211. 217. . 

,402(a)). .^ ^ 

(28) Enter Into contracts, mnla. or ' 
cooperative agreementa to farther 



programa in the food and ag rka i l tu ral 
aciencas(7U.&C3319). '• 

(27) Enter into oost- r e h nbma a hle ^ 
agreementa relating to agricnltaral , 
research, extension, or teaching 
activitlea (7 U.&C SSlOa). " '. ; 

(28) Plan and adminiatar wildUe and 



habitat management progroaaa on »■ - i, 
National Forest System landa paisnanl i 
to 18 U.&C 87Qg. 870h. and 8700. • 

DalMi:|«ae2S.19V. . ..,>vU.: -• 
ForSebpaftC: . vo ; > 

■lrtMrfg.t|>i» ' ' ■ 



PorSiibpaftC: 
niiiiliiW.Meca 
utpmty A$$utQiii Stcntoty fot Nobmt 
Bmomtm and Bnvinmmtia. 
(PR Doc. a7-14aH Piled t-M-tr. asM ami 



(SI FR 23408) for «vhlch a regulatory 
fanpact analyala was prepared. 
The Secretaiy of Agriculture has 



AMNCv: Offloa of the Secretaiy. U8DA. 
AcnoN: Interim rale with reqneet for 



OiiMMWiiv. TUa faiterto rule amende the 
interim rule for w*g*'*y erodilne land and 
wetland oonaervatkm ivhich was 
pttbliahed June 27. 1088 (SI FR 23408). 
Thia a m end m e n t pertaina to the terma 
and oondlttoBS under which a person 
who has produced an agricultural 
commodity on highly erodlble land nmy 
be declared Ineliiible for certata 
beneflta provided by the United Statea 
Depailiueut of Agriciuture. aa provided 
by Subtitle B of Tide XU of the Food 
Security Act of 1088 (Pub. L 00-108). 



systema am to be besed upon the Sou ^ 
Conservation Service (SCS) technical 



of aolleroelon. 
ttAvn: Effective June 20. 1087. 
Commenta muat be received on or 
before Auguet 2811007 to be aeaurad of 

' ittOB. 

; Commenta ahould be mailed 
to Director. Cotton. Grefai and Rloa Moe 
Support Division. Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conaervation Servloe. 
United States Department of 
Agriculture. P.O. Box 2415. Waahfa«lan. 

POn PUimWR MPOMMTIOII CONTACTS 
Mr. Sherman L Lewis. Director. 
Conservation Planning and AppUcatfam 
Division. Soil Conservation Servloe. 
United Stetes Deportment of 
Agriculture. P.O. Box 280a Waahta«ton. 
DC 20013. Phone: (202) 382-1818. 

lATMNCTUa 
int to dm Interim rule has been 



Dated: |«ae IS. 1SB7. 



r United States 
! Department of Agriculture 
CDepartmentl procedures establlahad 
! In accordance urith provisiona of 
; Departmentel Regulation 1512-2 and 
' Executive Order 12201 and has been 
' daasiHed as 'iionmajor.** It has been 
determined that an annuel effect on the 
economy of $100 million or more will not 
' result from implementation of the 
I provialons of tnis amendment to the 
' Interim rule. Thia amendment la to the 
: faitMlm rale publlahed on June 27. 1088 



c impect on a 
aubatantial number of smell entities. The 
analvala prepared Cor the interim 
regulation 
legnlatoiy OexOiillty analysia. 

TUa program activity la not subject to 
tfw provWona of Executive Order 12372. 
which re<|uiree intergovernmental 
conauhatioB widi State and local 
ofRdala. See notice related to 7 CFR 
Part 3015. Subpart V. pubUshed at 48 FR 
20115 (June 24. 1883). 

The environmental ccmsequences 
aaeodated witfi implementing die Highlv 
ErodiUe Lend Conaervation provison of 
the Food Security Act of 1085 are 
eddressed In the environmentel 
asseeement. dated June 1888, which wes 
made available diro««h die notice for 
the amended interim rule. The 
EnvironoMntal assessment r 



the nncerUinty about die level of 
eroeion reduction necessaiy for 
producers to achieve and maintain dieir 
eligibility for program benefits. 
Conaequentiy environmental effects 
were presented thet included the likely 
range of treatment levels. The renge of 
levds of conservation treatment 
provided for fai this omendment to Uie 
interim rule are wldiin those 
contemplated by the essessment. 
Accordingly, supplementetion of the 
envtaonsMntal assessment is not 



Becauae many producers of 
agricultural commodities for Uie 1007 
crop year and the near future ere in the 
proceaa of developing or implementing 
dieIr conaervatidn plans and systems, it 
has been determined that the need for 
certainty re<|uirea this sroendment to 
1 12.5 be effective upon publication In 



Tide Xn of die Food Security Act of 
1085 (die "Act"). Pub. L 00-108, 18 
U.&C 3801. tt teq^ eatabUshes 
oonaervatioB programs to abate soil 



protect wetlands from cultivation. The 
iMaic prlndplea of the conservation 
provisions of the Act are to withhold 
certain federal agricultural program 
benefits from anyperson placing into 
agricultural commodity production 
h^y erodiUe lands or wetlands. These 
prfaidples are set forth in greeter detail 
In regulatlona of the Department 
publiahed as an Interim rule on June 27. 
1088 (51 FR 23408). 

The Act provides exceptions to die 
program taidigibUity provisions- For 
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example. Mction 1212(b) exempts 
production of agricultural oommoditiet 
onhi^ilyerodiblelandslftuGh ,:. , 
production it in oompUanoe with a ; . , 
conservation plan or conservation , 
system approved by a conservation 
district as being in conformity with the 
technical standards set forth in the SoH 
Conseration Service field office 
technical guide, or approved by the Soil 
Conservation Service (actfaig for the 
Secretary of Agriculture) if no local 
conservation district exists. 

The interim rule, at 7 CFR 12.5, 
addresses the issue of exemptions and < 
provides that conservation plans and 
conservation systems must provide for 
reduction of soil loss to levels not in 
excess of the soil loss tolerance level for 
the soils involved. This level is "^ 
commonly raferred to as *T" value. The 
interim rule also permits, under certain 
circumstances, reductions to a level not 
in excess of two times the soil loss 
tolerance level or "2T.** Many of the 
over 2.600 letters of comment raoeived 
on the interim rule addressed the ' 
standards for soil loss. As might be 
expected, some comments supported the 
*T' standard while others felt the 
rigidity of the rule precluded practical 
solutions which might not achieve the 
'T' standard. Because of the importance 
of this matter to the implementation of ' 
the Act this year, wo ara heraby ' 
amending the interim rule on this issue. 
All other provisions of the interim rule 
shall remain in effect until the final rale 
is issued. 

The Act does not prescribe 'T" value 
standards for soil loss reductions for 
conservation plans and systems. Rather, 
It prcmolfa a ■clenitfk and proleiilonsl 
t(7pr(>«f;h Ed folving |oi] erqntpn 
probi^nii. Th? lack of •pEcific sldnddrdi 
In Ihc Act llicit^ \.ti eddiOon to rrlt'vaEil 
IcgLftielive hlalory. eufif^ali Ihal lh« 
DfparEment stiDuld hAv« lti« talllttdF la 
adapt tnd apply locally dtveinped 
iitandardi lo Implcmtnt iht Acir See 
HH- Rep, No. 44?, SSlh Con^-. lit Sesi. 
454, n^phnttd in tmi U,S, Coda Cong- i 
Ad. N«wi 1 103. 23^. To s chlcve thv ' 
pFflctksl goalt of loi] loti rcducllons si 
ccniciTtpldttd by iha Act, md in a 
manner whkti «tT«cli fair and v' " 
rEfl Enable dtlermlnaDoni of 
knoiJ{(ibthty, Ihli am«rndmenl to tha 
tnTtrim ruLft iubititul«i tho uie of 
ic^qulihtd conaf-rvailon lyitemi si 
prtrvldc^d for 4n ihfi Soil ConHrvsikm 
Service [SCS) field ofHre lecbnkal 
guides ti op<po»ed Id retbance on iDil 
Idi* lolaraim lavati duracterized by 
"T" vahufls. 

The field office technical guides ^ra 
being ravised, as needed, to contain . 
critera and raquired oooaervation . i ^ 



systems necessary for producen to 
maintain eligibility for U8DA program 
benefits. These systems will take into 
consideration soil erodibility. 
conservation system effectiveness, 
economics, and other factors ralated to 
local areas. Th^ revisions will have 
the effect of eliminating a rigid "T* 
standard for soil and crop situations 
where is it not economically or 
technically feasible or practical to 
achieve T". These conservation 
compliance systems will achieve a 
substantial reduction in existfaig erosion 
rates. The acceptable conservation 
systems included fai the SCS field office 
technical guides wilt be reviewed by the 
SCS National Technical Centen and 
concurred in by the SCS state 
conaervationisL This review and 
concurrence requirement will ensure 
that tha maximum feasible amount of 
erosion reduction will be achieved while 
permitting necessary flexibility. 

In proposing this change away bom 
tha rigid standards for soil loss, the 
Department recogniies that the Ideal 
goal of any conservation plan or system 
would be to reduce soil loss to the soil 
loss tolerance level. This approach will 
remain as a goal and an option, but not * 
as a requirement. However, the 
Department believes that the Act's 
ultimate ob)ectives will be more 
effectively achieved through reliance on 
the professional soil conservationist's 
ability to apply fudgment based on the 
field office technical guides. The 
Department believes that a majority of 
the highly erodible cropland treated 
under this provision will achieve eraaion 
reduction aoproaching the allowable 
soil loss tolmnce level (T value). 
Commenta on any other approaches 
such as establishing maximum 
allowable soil loss levels or requiring a 
minimum percentage of eraaion 
reduction to be achievod may be 
submitted to USDA. 

List of Subjects hi 7 CFR Part 12 

Highly erodible land, WeUand. 
Conservation, Price aupport programs. 
Federal Crop insuraiice, Farmen Home 
Administration loana. Incorporation, 
Loan programs— Agricultura, 
Environmental protection. 

For die reasons set forth in die 
discussion. Part 12 of TIUo 7 of the Code 
of Federal Regulations U amended as 



AudNMitr 8m». iaOl-1223, 1241-1244 of 
Pub. L 9»-ig8 (99 Stat 1804 af atq^ 19 U.&C 
3801-3923. 3841-3944). 

|12J lAmendadl 

2. In 1 12.5 paragraph n>M2) i« ravised 
to read as follows: 

(2) A conservation plan, or a 
conservation system developed for the 
purposes of paragraph (c) of this section, 
will be based upon ttie SCS field office 
technical guide, addressing 
considerations of economic and 
technical feasibility and otiier related 
factora. 

3. In 1 12.5 paragraph (bH3) is 



A»$istanl Secntary, Natural tUgourcM and 

EnvirmmenL 

)inM 24. 1987. 

|FR Doc. 97-14094 Piled 8-38-97: 9M am) 



7CFRPWt911 



to RulM and Regulations; DaMy Pack- 
OutlT 



PART 12-HiQHLY ERODIBLE LAND 
AND WETLAND CONSERVATIOII 



1. The audioritv citation for Part 12 
continuea to read as follows: 



AOINCV: Agricultural Marketing Service. 

USDA. 

Itcnoii; Final rule. 

auMMARV: This rule requires Kme 
handlen to report to the Florida Ume 
Administration Committee ttie daily 
pack-out of selected sizes of limes 
during the entire twelve-month season. 
Handlen already are required to report 
this information to the committee during 
the March through June period of each 
season. The collection and 
dissemination of such information Is 
necessary to assist growera and 
handlen in making better harvesting 
and marketing decisions. 
tFmcmn MTI: July 29. 1B87. 
FON ranTNBR MPOMMmON CONTACT: 
James M. Scanlon, Acting Chief, 
Marketfaig Order Administration Branch. 
Fft V. AMS. USDA. Washington. DC 
2025a Telephone: (202) 475-3914. 
•uppuaMNTMiY iWFomiATioii. This rale 
has been reviewed under Executive 
Order 12291 and Departmental 
Regulation 1512-1 and haa been 
determined to be a "non-major" rule 
under criteria contained therein. 

In compliance with tiie Office of 
Management and Budget (OMB) 
regulations (5 CFR Part 1220) which 

it tlie Paperwork Reduction Act 
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Tbunday, Fobniary 11. 198S 



Th^ section of Itw FEDERAL REGISTER 



general appkcabiMy and legal aNed. most 
of which are keyed lo and codiied in 
the Code of Federal Regulalions. which la 
published under SO tides pursuant to 44 
use. 1510. 

The Code of Federal Regulalions is sold 
by the Superinlendeni of Document s . 
Prices of new books are Isted in Ihe 
first FEDERAL REGISTER issue Of eadl 



DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Offlc* of tlw 8«cr«tary 

7 CFR Part 12 

HigMy Erodlbl* Und and Wetland 
Conservation; Correction 

agency: Orrice of the Secretary. USDA. 
action: Final rule: correction. 

summary: This final rule amends the 
provisions of 7 CFR Part 12 which set 
forth the conservation system 
requirements under which the eligibility 
of a person, who has produced an 
agricultural commodity on highly 
crodible land, is determined for certain 
benefits provided by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, i.e., 
commodity price support or production 
adjustment payments, farm storage 
facility loans, disaster payments, 
payments for storage of grain o%vned by 
the commodity credit corporation. 
Federal crop insurance, and loans 
administered by the Farmers Home 
Administration, as required by Subtitles 
B and C of Title XII of the Food Security 
Act of 1985. Pub. L 99-198. 16 U.S.C. 
3801 et seq., and makes typographical 
corrections to other provisions of 7 CFR 
Part 12. 
EFFccmrt OATc Februftiy 11. igea 

FOa FURTNCII INFORMATION CONTACT; 

Mr. Sherman L Lewis, Director. 
Conservation Planning Division, Soil 
Conservation Service (SCS). United 
States Department of Agriculture, P.O. 
Box 2aoa Washington. DC 20013. 
telephone: (202) 382-1845. Copies of the 
environmental assessment and 
regulatory impact analysis prepared for 
promulgation of 7 CFR Part 12 are 
available through this onice. 
•UPPiEMBNTARV INFOIIMATMNI: Thit rule 
haa been developed pursuant to Subtitle 
B of Title XII of the Food Security Act of 
1985 (the "Act"). 16 U.S.a 3801 etteq. 
11iose provisions of the Act remove the 



incentive that certain benefits fhmi the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
(USDA or the DeparimenI) could 
otherwise provide persons to cultivate 
highly erodible land for Ihe purpose of 
pioducing en agricultural commodity. 
Section 1211 of tlie Ar4. 16 U.S.C 3811, 
provides generelly th^t any person who 
produces, without an approved 
conservation system, an agricultural 
commodity on a field in which highly 
erodible lend is predominant wilTbe 
ineligible for commodity price support or 
production ediustment peymenls. lam 
storage facility loans, disaster 
payments, payments for storage of 
Commodity Credit Corporation-oivnad 
grain, or Federal crop insurance. Also, 
any such person wiil be ineligible for 
loans made, insured, or guaranteed 
under any provision of law edministeied 
by the Farmers Home Administration if 
it ia determined that the proceeds of 
such loan will be used for a purpose that 
will contribute to excessive erosion of 
highly erodible lands. 

This final rule emends. 7 CFR . 
12.5(b)(2) and (3), which were published 
in an interim ride on June 27. 1986 (51 FR 
23496) and aubsequently amended by an 
interim rule published on lune 28, 1987 
(52 FR 24132). As discussed in the 
preamble of the final rule publication of ' 
7 CFR Part 12 of September 17, 1887 (52 
FR 35196-35197). the amended portion 
has been moved from 1 12.5 lo 1 12.23. 

This final rule identifies the 
development base for the technical 
requirements for conservation plans and 
systems needed by persons who 
produce agricultural commodities on 
highly erodible cropland and desire to - 
maintain eligibility to participate in 
certain USDA programs. 

The technical requiramenls 
established by this final rule will be 
implemented by the Soil Cooservalion 
Service in carrying out their teduiical 
assistance responsibilities as specified - 
in 7 CFR Part 1^ Other porUons of the 
hi^y erodible lend and wetland 
conservation (Hovisions of Part 12 are 
implemented by the Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service, ' 
the Conunodity Credit CorporaHoo. the '• 
Fermers Home Administration, the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corpora firm. 
Extension Service, as well as the Soil 
Conservation Service (SCS). 

This rule has been reviewed undei the 
USDA procedures established in 
eccordance with provisions of 
Departmental Regulation 1515-1 and 



Executive Order 12291 and has been 
classified es **non-maior." It has been 
determined that then will not be an 
annual effect on the economy of $100 
million or mora from implementation of 
the provisions of this rule. A regulatory 
impact analysis was praparad for the 
promulgation of 7 CFR Part 12. a section 
of which this rule amends. Copies of 
that regulatory impact analysis era 
evailable bom the previously mentioned 
information contact ofilce. 

The titles and numbere of the Federal 
essistsnce programs to which this rule ^ 

applies era: Conunodity Loans and ^ 

Purchases — ^10.051: Cotton Production 
Stabilization— 104)62: Emergency 
Conservation Program— 10.054; 
Emergency Loans — 10.404; Farm 
Operating Loans— 10.406; Farm 
Ownerahip Loana— ia407; Feed Grain 
Production Stabilization— 10.055; 
Storage Facilitiea Equipment Loans— 
10.056; Wheel Production 
StebilizaUon— 10.058; National Wool 
Act Payment— lOJlSS: Beekeeper 
Indemnity Paymenta— 10.080; Rice 
Productton StabiUzatton— 104M»; 
Federal Crop Insurance— 10.450; Soil 
and Water Loana— ia4l6; Loans to 
Indian Tribes and Tribal Corporation*— 
20.421. as found in Ihe Catalog of 
Federal Domestic Assistance. 

This rule is not subfect to the 
provisions of Executive Order 12372. 
which req u ires intergovernmental 
consultation with State and local 
officials. See notice related to 7 CFR 
Pert 3015. Subpert V. published at 48 FR 
28115 (June 24. 1983). 

It has been determined that 
promu^ation of this rule does not 
constitute a major federal ection 
signiflcently affectfaig the quality of the 
human environment An environmentel 
assessment, deted September 1987. was 
prepared in oonjtmction with the 
development of the final rule regerding 7 . 
CFR Part 12 in general the interim 
amended rule. 7 CFR 12.23(a). and the 
related finding of no significant impact, 
which were published at 52 FR 35194 
(September 17, 1987). The range of 
environmental effects considered fai that 
' environmental assessment recopilzes 
the uncertainty which exists rsgarding: 
the extent of producer compliance %vith 
the requiraments of the rule, the actual 
erosion control meesures thet persons 
will sdopt to maintain eligibility for 
USDA program benefits, and the ectual 
erosion redaction that may result from 
those control measures. 
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riative vegetation. La. range land and 
woodland, are Iwokan out" for 
agrlcwtural ooonnodlty pradactkm. Pof . 
the moet part-Uieee lands are very 
fragile and very eenilthra to I ncre atae In 
eroaion. Addltionalty. at noted in the 
commenta. paraons who break oat ttieea 
lands are in e different poaitfcHi widi 
regard to the economic consequences of 
implementing the conservatiaB 
requirementa dian are dioaa who have 
been using their land for commodity 
production, since crop bases or 
commodity price support sHgibility are 
not yet established for die brokenmut 
fields. Requiring the conservation 
systems on theee lands to be mors 
stringent than those applicable to 
existing cropland fields does not 
unfairly or unreasonably impose an 
economic hardship on producers who 
want to bring new land faito productioa. ' 

Conservation systems acoeptaUe Cor 
use in "sodbusting" of highly erodible 
land in native vegeUtion will be 
documented in dw field ofiica technical 
guide. In most, if not all cases, duty wiU 
consist of conservation systems 
prescribed by die field oCIica technical 
guides for achieving and maintaining 
nondegradation of dw aoU raaourcaa. 

Usl of Subiads in 7 CFR Phi 12 

Highly erodible land. Wedand 



Administration loans, Incorporation by 



Environmental protection. 

Accordingly, Part 12 of Tide 7 of dia 
Code of Federal Regulations la amended 
as follows: . 

PART 12-HIQHLY ERODIBLE LAND 
AND WETLAND CONSERVATKHI 

1. The audiority citation for Part 12 
continues to read as foOows: 



2. Section 12.1(bM3) is oorrected by 
changing TToduce" to road Itaduca**. 



(a) A conservation plan or a » 
conservation system developed Jbr the 
purposaa of 1 12J(b) must be based on 
snd in oonfomdty wldi dw SC8 AaM 
office technical guide. For Id^y 
erodible cropbnds which were In 
production prior to December 23, 1988. 
the apptteabla oonservation systems In 
die field office technical guide are 
designed to achieve aubstandal 
reductions in soU erosion, taking Into 
consideration economic and technical 
feasibility and other resource related 
factors. For highly erodible lands thai 
are converted from native vegetation, 
i.e.. rangeland or woodland, to crop 
production after December 23, 1988, the 
applicable conservation systems in the 
field office technical guide are designed 
to control soil losses to a level diet wUl 
attain or approxbnato the soU loss 
tolerance level. Any conservation plans 
or systems thjt were approved prior to 
February 11. 1988, are deemed to be hi 
compliance with this paragraph. 



8. Section 12Jl(cM3)(i) is amended by 
revlshig the second aentenoe to read as 
foUowK 

I12J1 



(c) Artificial y 

(3) • • * 

(i) Plant classification. * * *. ObUgate 
species are expected to occur fai 
wetlands more than 99 percent of die 
timr. facultative wet species. 86-99 
percent of die time: facultative species, 
33-65 percent of die time: facultative 
, upland species. 1-32 percent of the time: 



, SisnMialWaahli«taii.DC.oalaiHiafyia. 

isaa 

■lrlMrfg.tyi» 

|FR Dec 8»-«S7 nkd a-10-«« iD«5 aail 



interslste from Florida t< 
dtrus-producing areas of Uie United 
States. This final rule allows fruit 
regulated because of citrus canker to be 
moved hiterstate from Florida to any 
destination fai die United States, 
including commercial citrus-producing 
areas, under certain conditions. This 
action Is necessary to relieve 
unnecesssiy restrictions on the 
Interstate movement of fruit that 
presents a negligible risk of causing the 
interstate spread of citrus canker. This 
final rule also clarifies our requirements 
for moving regulated fruit interstate of 
parts of the United Ststes that are not 
commercial citrus-producing areas, 
vracmn DATC February 9. 198& 
FOR ranTNBR ntPORMATKHI CONTACT: 
Eddie W. Elder. Chief Operations 
Officer. Domestic and Emergency 
Operetions Staff. Plant Protection and 
Quarantine. APHIS. USDA. Room 6ia 
Federal Building. 6605 Belcrest RoatL 
Hyattsvile. MD 20782: 301-436-6365. 



Backgioand 

Qtrus canker to a plant disease 
caused by strains of the liacterium 
Xanthonwnas campestris pv. ciUi 
(Hasse) Dye. The disease is known to 
affect plants and plant parts including 
fruit of citrus and citrus relatives 
(Family Rutaceae). It can cause 
defoliation and other serious damage to 
die leaves and twigs of susceptible 
plants. II may also make the fruit of 
diseased plants unmarketable by 
causing lesions on the fruit. Infected 
fruit may also drop from trees before 
reaching maturity. Some strains of citrus 
canker are an aggressive disease that 
can infect susceptible plants rapidly and 
lead to extensive economic losses in 



1 Section 12J(aM261ls corrected by '', 
changing liydric soikT to road liydrio 

soir. . "' . ' 

4. Section 12J(c) to amended by , 
deleflng die word "dUa" where it 
sppears in front of die tefm,.'>aragraph^^ 
n^N3r> .1 C . oiiMMiWV! Before die effective date of 

5. 8ectfoiLU23(a) to ra«l|Md to read as ^ dils final rule, fruit regulated becauae of 



7CFRPwt301 

MovMMnt of CRriM r ruR From Flo r id a 
AMNCV: Animal and Plant Healdi 

' Inspection Servloa. USD A. 

' action: Pinal rule. 



■..H ' 



To help prevent the spread of this 
disease, we regidate the interstate 
movement of certain plants, pUnt parts, 
and other articles from areas of die 
United States quarentlned because of 
dtnia canker. Thes e regulations are 
contained in 7 CFR Part 301.75 and are 
referred to below as die regulations. 

Regulated articles includs plants or 
plant parts, including fhiit and seeds, of 
all species, clones, cultivsrs. strains, 
varieties, and hybrids of the general 
Citrus and Foriunetla: and all clones, 
cultivsrs, strains, varieties, and hybrids 
of the species Poncirus trifoliata (which 
includes lemon, pummclo. grapefruit, 
key lime, persian lime, tangerine, 
satsuma. tangor, citron, sweet orange, 
sour orange, mandarin, langelo. ethrog, 
kumquat, limequat, cslamondin, and 
trifoliate orange); and any other product. 
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SUBJECT: CPA - INCLUSION OF ALTERNATIVE CONSERVATION SYSTEMS 
FIELD OFFICE TECHNICAL GUIDES 

Action Required By: June 15, 1988 



Purpose . To set fortn the policy on the use of alternative (H>9§^ervatlon 
systems for compliance on highly erodlble land. 



Expiration Date . December 31, 19J0 



Alternative Conservation Systems (ACS) are various mixes of conservation 
practices that are considered to achieve acceptable FSA erosion control on 
highly erodlble cropland. They are combinations of practices that sub- 
stantially reduce erosion on highly erodlble cropland being planted to 
agricultural commodities. 

ACS are to be included in all field office technical guides where there is 
highly erodlble land subject to the compliance provision of the 1985 Food 
Security Act . ACS will be developed for all HE soils, either as individual 
soil map units or as groups of roll map units, subject to FSA compliance 
requirements. 

ACS are developed for specific soil-crop combinations and will reflect 
practical, cost-effective solutions for reducing erosion. 

ACS are to be consistent across county and state lines where the same 
soil-crop situation is shared. This is a state conservationist responsi- 
bility. NTCs verify coordination among states. Once an ACS is developed, 
it is included in a guide sheet, labelled as applicable on FSA highly 
erodlble cropland conservation, and filed in the FOTG as an alternative 
conservation system. It is then available for selection by every farmer 
with that soil-crop situation in that FOTG area, unless the farmer is con- 
verting native vegetation. 

No reference to "T" should appear on the guide sheets. Use of "T" 
terminology for ACS can be misleading and cause confusion. It is often 
misinterpreted as a minimum standard. 

Local agricultural commodity groups, ASCS county committees, conservation 
districts and others should be consulted in the development of ACS. ACS 
are to be reviewed by the NTCs and approved; by the state conservationist. 



^^-^^ 



WILSON SCALING 
Chief 
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Senator Harkin. Mr. Scaling, welcome to the subcommittee. I 
have a copy of your prepared testimony and it will be made a part 
of the record in its entirety and I would like to ask you to proceed, 
if you could, to summarize your statement and perhaps hit upon 
the points that I made in mine. 

STATEMENT OF WILSON SCALING, CHIEF, SOIL CONSERVATION 
SERVICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, ACCOMPANIED 
BY R MACK GRAY, ASSISTANT TO THE CHIEF FOR STRATEGIC 
PLANNING AND BUDGET ANALYSIS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AG- 
RICULTURE 

Mr. Scaling. Good morning. I am Wilson Scaling. I am Chief of 
the Soil Conservation Service. 

This is somewhat controversial. I think it is very simple. I think 
it is so simple it is unreal. 

The interim rule issued in June 1986 required that conservation 
svstems for highly erodible cropland had to reduce erosion down to 
the soil loss tolerance — "T" value — level or, in case of hardship, as 
you S€dd, to a level not to exceed 2T. Up until this time we had 
used T value as a guide for developing conservation systems for 
farmers and ranchers who voluntarily C€une in for our technical as- 
sistance. It had never been a standard that farmers were required 
to implement. 

We held a hearing. A lot of public comments, hundreds of thou- 
sands of public comments came in. It was felt that to achieve a 
level of erosion reduction to T value, many producers across the 
country would have to take large sunounts of land out of cultivated 
production or incur excessively high capital investment costs in 
order to remain eligible for USDA program benefits. For these rea- 
sons, our procedure, as incorporated into the final rules, based the 
Food Security Act conservation S3rstems op the SOS field office 
technical guides. Those systems do achieve substantial reductions 
in erosion rates, and we believe that approach is consistent with the 
intent of the act. 

Some of the S3rstems in our technical guides do go to T. Some do 
not. I have instructed our State conservationists that conservation 
systems proposed for use in a local technical guide were to be de- 
veloped in consultation with the local conservation district and 
other agricultural groups — and then reviewed by our SOS national 
technical centers. Then they would be approved by the State con- 
servationist. 

As I S€dd, they do achieve alternatives that go to T, and some 
that do not go to T, somewhat less than that. And some that exceed 
T. 

We found, in the Midwest, the States of North Dakota, South 
Datoka, Nebraska, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Indiana, and Ohio, that the current average rate of erosion on 
highly erodible land is about 15 tons per acre per year. If all highly 
erodible lands were treated with the alternative conservation sys- 
tems, erosion on highly erodible land in this region would be re- 
duced to an average of around 8.5 tons per acre per year. That is 
taking into account the acres that have already been enrolled in 
Conservation Reserve Program, the average erosion rate on all 
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highly erodible land in those States would be just a little over 6.5 
tons per acre per year. 

I believe, personally, that many, many producers will voluntarily 
choose conservation S3rstems that will reduce erosion on their lands 
to rates below the soil loss tolerance level. I have done that myself 
on my land. We estimate that these individual actions will reduce 
erosion from an average of about 15 tons per acre per year to some- 
where between 5 and 6.5 tons per acre per year. That is a reduction 
of around 60 to 70 percent. 

In Iowa, for instance, which is where you are from. Senator 
Harkin, of the 8.2 million acres of highly erodible land, just a little 
under 5 million acres have an erosion potential exceeding 70 to 
over 190 tons per acre per year. The actual erosion rate on that 
land, however, only averaged a little over 26 tons per acre in 1982. 
Now if Iowa farmers had not already applied conservation meas- 
ures, the erosion rate would still have exceeded better than 60 tons 
per acre per year. We estimate that the alternative conservation 
S3rstems we are proposing will reduce erosion on these lands to 
somewhere between 6 and 8 tons per acre per year. That is still 
above T value. If we required that T value be attained, the majori- 
ty of this land would have to be taken out of com and soybeans 
and converted to hay or pasture. It just makes absolutely no sense 
to convert Iowa into the world's largest alfalfa patch over a ton, to 
2 tons, to 3 tons of erosion per acre per year — especially when you 
already have 80 to 90 percent of the farmers taking conservation 
measures voluntarily and it is not going to adversely affect their 
farming operations. 

Also, if a farmer in Iowa or an3rplace else, already has a conser- 
vation system or a plan that equals or exc^ds the erosion reduc- 
tion of the alternatives in our technical guides, whether or not it 
exactly matches what we have, we are going to consider that an 
acceptoble conservation S3rstem. 

In the past few weeks, there has been a lot of concern expressed, 
particularly from some of the Midwestern States, that our policy of 
allowing producers the flexibility to choose alternative conserva- 
tion S3rstems is going to somehow undermine State soil conserva- 
tion programs or reduce signup in the Conservation Reserve. 

Allowing reasonable and practical alternatives for erosion con- 
trol is a policy that offers no threat to any State programs or objec- 
tives. As a matter of fact, it compliments it. If a State program re- 
quires treatment to the T value level, the field office technical 
guides, as I said before, do provide alternatives that achieve that 
objective as well as alternatives that do not. The conservation dis- 
tricts can, and in many cases will, encourage producers to achieve 
the maximum potential of soil loss reduction. But I just do not be- 
lieve it is appropriate to use Federal authority, such as that con- 
tained in the highly erodible land conservation provision to force 
achievement of any State or any other goal that is extraneous to 
the act. 

The concern ei^ressed that enrollment in the Conservation Re- 
serve Program will decline because producers are not facing the 
threat of a mandatory compliance, I just do not think that is valid 
either. 
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In a hearing hdd in the Home Sobcommittaf^ ok Cfmmsf^mtkm^ 
Credit; and Rmal Devriopment on the 9th, thert ipvre amoBPnm 4B^ 
pressed that in some areas, the technical guides asBtsaxi sbwpiwcmt 
systems that would not reduce erosion to reas«nah(# I^-wrifc C smr 
sured Chairman Jones that that was not the esse. 

I sent a letter to aU SCS State conserratmuirtsv w0iFUKd^ 
to review the field office technical guides in their Sluite »iitr if iteiF 
found some altematife sj F st em s there that were wwf finn Mmm^ Um 
us reduce them. Let us bring them down and i^Bg^atsoL ff&xmp ti^^ ^ 
little bit But at the aorae time, sir, if they (acmd mmut ftftttH mom 
too tigiit, too rotrktxve, let OS loosen them. 

As I view mm^^^smeitr it has to live and breatfuk, ^^stt Mtst xgpmxi^ 
ture. I know^ I mfrnH scried, aQ mf Ufev on^ I tamtt xvf> iaemt,^ fl 
operated a woridi^ ranch. That is aO I hswf e9«r 4imitt. I ;asii (psi^ 
dUy-oneof ahaam^csl of peo|>iie m U9DA that f&i (waat ^^am^a&if '^ 
the land up hsre I kacm that fansiers and rusrtiierf irii!! vmuxffctfti' 
ly do eoDoerfatuns:, the pe^^^^e that fa^^vv^ CEeiifr iP»^rftMi€ isdi^ BC^, if 
^be^ fed that t&ss » faaXr dxiagf ha^»t a &ir A^Jt. u. Jt. 

Ihit if thejr fce£ fibey ase faoEoiiiii; sgtn^tftwig (cneeaoMt wtmxk Homgr 
throair tdbef ame jnsr mse gmn^ t^ ^armsfOM; flsi tfi. VT^r ^an; ^ioqg $0 
set Bflse^ (CSBDscrvsttiisBD <uii t:faie i^rnn^ bf ^wat; nkiir 4tfWi3raEkif{^ 
acruiE tthe Umceii 9ka«,. stsd t&oi m a saniiMtil yrM^^wEL ii^ ^mo^ 
flrgjfcftn bf wqr ft ihg wii& ^0^ gtwi^ « a lltg^ kfmi ism^mMm ISbat 
Gfn«2mieni: ipwia SfMC, ii 4te a liiv&aC 4e»^. tsUsi: m^ i^an 

^ df our &sr3Des3 amt fflvu^iifTi^ 
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STATEMENT OF WILSON SCALING, CHIEF, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 



Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee, I am Wilson Scaling, 
Chief of the Soil Conservation Service. It is a pleasure to 
appear before your conraittee to discuss implementation of the 
conservation compliance provision of the Food Security Act of 1985. 

The conservation compliance provision is among the most 
important features of the conservation title. It is also one of 
the moat <:ontroversial, and will probably continue to remain so. 
I am convinced, Mr. Chaitman Chat conservation compliance, as it 
is being implemented in tandem with the Conservation Reserve 
Program, will be very effective in reducing erosion on highly 
erodible lands. 

I would like to briefly discuss the process that we used in 
implementing the conservation compliance provision. Except for an 
amendment and corrections made on February 11, 1988, all final 
Sodbuster and Swampbuster rules vere in place as of September 1987. 

Getting to this final rule stage took a lot of work. SCS and 
other USDA agencies reviewed more than SjOOO public comments which 
were submitted in response to interim rules issued in June of 1986. 

Many cmnments dealt with the level of erosion reduction that 
farmers would be expected to achieve under the Highly Erodible 
Land provisions. This turned out to be such an important issue 
that I will explain what transpired. 

The interim rule issued in June 1986 required that 
conservation systems for highly erodible cropland had to reduce 
erosion down to the soil loss tolerance ("T" value) level or, in 
the case o£ hardship, to a level not to exceed 2T. Up until this 
time we had used T value as a guide for developing conservation 
systems for farmers and ranchers who voluntarily came in for our 
technical assistance. It had never been a standard that farmers 
were required to implement. 

Hundreds of public comments on the interim rule indicated 
that following a rigid national standard for erosion reduction 
would jeopardize agricultural producers in many parts of the 
country. To achieve a level of erosion reduction to T value, many 
producers across the country would have to take large amounts of 
land out of production or incur excessively high capital 
investment costs to remain eligible for USDA program benefits. 
For these reasons, our procedure as incorporated into the final 
rules, based FSA conservation systems on the SCS field office 
technical guides. These systems do achieve substantial reductions 
in erosion rates, and we believe this approach is consistent with 
the intent of the Act. 
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The guides have been revised to contain conservation systems 
that are economically and technically feasible for the local 
area. Some of the systems reduce erosion to T value and some do 
not. I instructed our state conservationists that conservation 
systems proposed for use in a local technical guide were to be 
developed in consultation with the local conservation district and 
other agricultural groups, and reviewed by SCS national technical 
centers They were then approved by the state conservationist. 
The systems contained in the technical guides will provide 
substantial reductions in erosion on highly erodible 
cropland. . .and every field office technical guide contains 
alternatives that will achieve T value 

We are not surrendering technical quality. All conservation 
systems planned and installed under FSA must meet practice 
standards and specifications included in the field office 
technical guide. 

We have completed an analysis of the impact of implementing 
conservation compliance under the policy of using economica Ly and 
technically feasible conservation systems in the states covered by 
our Midwest Technical Center at Lincoln, Nebraska* This analysis 
covered the states of North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, and 
Ohio. We have found that the current average rate of erosion on 
highly erodible land in these states is almost 15 tons per acre 
per year. If all highly erodible lands were treated with the 
alternative conservation systems, erosion on highly erodible land 
in this region would be reduced to an average of about 8.5 tons 
per acre per year. Taking into account the acres that have 
already been enrolled in the CRP the average erosion rate on all 
highly erodible land in these states wou d be just over 6.5 tons 
per acre per year after the plans developed for conservation 
compliance dre implemented 

We believe that many producers will voluntarily choose 
conservation systems that wlII reduce erosion on their lands to 
rates below the soil loss tolerance level. We estimate that these 
individual actions will reduce erosion from an average of 
approximately 15 tons per acre per year to between 5 and 6.5 tons 
per acre per year - a reduction of 60 to 70 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to cite your state of Iowa as an 
example. 

Of the 8.2 million acres of highly erodible land in Iowa, 
over 4.9 million acres have an erosion potential exceeding 70 
to over 190 tons per acre per year. The actual annual erosion 
rate on this land averaj^ed over 26 tons per acre in 1982. If Iowa 
farmers had not already applied conservation measures, the erosion 
rate would have exceeded 60 tons per acre. We estimate that the 
alternative conservation systems we are proposing will reduce 
erosion on these lands to an average of between 6 and 8 tons per 
acre per year. This is still above "T" value. If we required 
that "T" value be attained, much of this land would have to be 
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taken out of com and soybeans and converted to hay or pasture. 
It just doesn't make sense to me to turn Iowa into the world's 
largest alfalfa patch over a mere 2-3 tons of erosion — especially 
when farmers are willing to reduce erosion by 80 to 90 percent 
with conservation systems that will not adversely affect their 
farming operations. 

I also want to make it clear that if a farmer already has a 
conservation system or plan that equals or exceeds the erosion 
reduction of the alternatives in our technical guide — whether or 
not it matches exactly the systems we have included — that, too, 
will be considered an acceptable conservation system or plan. 

In the past few weeks, we have had concern expressed, 
particularly from some of the Midwest States, that our policy of 
allowing producers the flexibility to choose alternative 
conservation systems will somehow undermine state soil 
conservation programs or reduce signup in the Conservation Reserve 
Program by removing or reducing the threat of program 
ineligibility. Let me address these concerns head on! 

First, allowing reasonable and practical alternatives for 
erosion control is a policy that offers no threat to state 
programs or objectives. If a state program requires treatment to 
the "T" value level, the field office technical guides will 
provide alternatives that achieve this objective as well as 
alternatives that do not. The conservatli^n districts can and in 
many cases will, encourage producers to achieve erosion reduction 
to T value. This is appropriate. However, I simply do not 
believe that it is appropriate to use a federal authority such as 
that contained in the Highly Erodible Land conservation provision 
of the Food Security kct to force achievement of a state or any 
other goal that is extraneous to the Act. 

The concern expressed that enrollment in CRP will decline 
because producers are not facing the threat that conservation 
compliance will force them out of business or require major 
capital investments is not valid. We do not believe the intent of 
the conservation compliance provisions ws to put farmers out of 
business. We believe the provisions were intended to achieve 
substantial soil loss reduction with reasonable (not excessive) 
capital investments. 

The CRP has been and continues to be an outstanding and 
successful program. We have seen producers enroll over 25.5 
million acres in the program in just over 2 years. The enrollment 
of this land into CRP will reduce erosion from cropland by over 
530 million tons annually. Producers do not need to be coerced 
into the Conservation Reserve Program. 
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As an example, in the latest CRP signup that ended on August 
31, 1988, participation in the states of Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin made up 15.6 percent of enrolled 
acres. In the previous six signups, the percentage of total 
enrollment in these states made up only 10 9 percent of the 
total. Obviously the producers in the Midwest have not **backed 
away** from the Conservation Reserve. The proportion of acres 
enrolled by mldwestern farmers has increased. As I said earlier, 
farmers do not need to be coerced into this program. 

Mr. Chairman, I operated a working ranch all of my adult life 
prior to becoming Chief of the Soil Conservat iori Service. I know 
that if a program is to be successful with producers it must be 
seen as being fair and not arbitrary. This program could not be 
administered if producers believed that they were being forced to 
develop and carry out plans that would destr£>y them economically. 
We must have the good will and support of farmers and ranchers to 
successfully implement the conservation compliance provision. 

Where highly erodibie lands in native vegetation such as 
range and woodland are broken out for agricultt^ral cotranodity 
production, the applicable conservation systems are restricted to 
those that achieve T value. This restriction will discourage 
conversion of our highly erodible native range and woodland to 
cropland, as we believe Congress intended. 

For other lands u&ing technical guide criteria instead of 
rigid T values is a reasonable and practical approach to 
substantially reducing erosion on highly erodible cropland without 
placing unnecessary burdens on the Nation s farmers. 

In a hearing held by the Hoaae SubcommLttee on Conservation, 
Credit, and Rural Development on August 9th, there were concerns 
expressed that in some areas, the technical guides contained 
alternative conservation aya terns that would not reduce erosion to 
reasonable levels. In order to assure that this is not the case, 
I sent a letter to all SCS state conservationists instructing them 
to review the field office technical guides in their state and 
modify any systeois that either require an unreasonable level of 
erosion reduction or do not achieve an apporpriate reduction in a 
reasonable and practical manner. I would like to submit a copy of 
this letter for the record. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to appear before 
your committee. I will be happy to attempt to answer any 
questions that you or other members of the committee might have. 

Attachments follow: 
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SUBJECT: P6N - Food Security Act of 1985 
TO: All State Consenratlonlsts 



On August 9, 1988 the Consecration, Credit and Rural Derelopaent Subcoaaittee 
of the House Agriculture Coaaittee conducted a public hearing on 
inpleaentation of the consecration prorlsions of the Food Security Act of 
1985. The Subcoaaittee, chaired by Congreasaan Ed Jcmes of Tennessee, 
focused attention on the use of altematlTe consenration systeas (ACS) for 
conserTation coapliance* 

Inf oraation that ne presented at the hearing indicated ACS will achieve 
substantial overall erosion reduction — an estiaated 60 to 70 percent in 

average erosion rates [ ' ' • However, soae who 

testified cited individual situations where tSTy tnought ACS would result in 
unreasonably higih erosion rates after treataent. 

I believe the ezaaples cited are not at all representative of ACS and that 
the process we went through of having your approval following review by the 
NTC*s ensured that audi systeas rarely, if ever, exist* I did, however, sake 
a coaaitaent to Chairaan Jcmes that we would review the ACS included in our 
field office technical guides to ascertain their effectiveness in achieving 
coapliance objectives by not allowing unreasonable rates of erosion to 
persist. 

I aa asking each of you, tiirougih your noraal oversigiht and appraisal of field 
office operations, to review your ACS. Any ACS, which in your professional 
Judgeaent are not aeeting coapliance objectives, should be aodified to 
achieve appropriate reduction in erosion in a reasonable and practical aanner. 
This review should also identify and adjust any ACS that in your Judgeaent 
are requiring an unreasonable level of erosion reduction. 



WILSON SCALIMG ' 
Chief 
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Bniteil States Senate 

COMMITTEE ON 

AGRICULTURE. NUTRITION. AND FORESTRY 

WASHINGTON. DC 20510-6000 



October 7, 1988 



Hr. Wilson Scaling 

Chief 

Soil Conservation Service 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 

14th and Independence Streets, S.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20250 

Dear Mr. Scaling: 

I appreciate your testifying before the Committee on 
October 4, 1988. Enclosed are additional questions which are 
being submitted to you for written answers. As you indicated 
in your testimony, I hope you can submit your answers within 
a week (by October 17, 1988) so that the hearing record may 
be printed as soon as possible. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 



Sincerely, 




TOM HARKIN 

Chairman 

Subcommittee on Nutrition 

and Investigations 
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QUESTIOHS SlUMinBD BI SEHITQR TIAkiv t w FOR WILStM SCALIWG 



1. In jTOor testlacaqr 70a stated that six or seven states 
were not coaplying witb tbe guidelines relating to 
conservation STSteiM pnbllsfaed In the Federal Register of 
Jiine 29, 1987. Please pcoride a list of those states. 

2. In joar testiaoi7 70a stated that the following language 
published In the Federal Register on June 29, 19B7 remained 
valid: "These zerislons will have the effect of eliminating a 
rigid 'T' standard for soil and crop situations where is it 
[sic] not ecoooeijcally or technically feasible or practical 
to achieve 'T* .• 

In light of your testimony, may local conservation 
districts and Soil ConservatlcHi Service district 
conservationists require that conservation compliance plans 
reduce soil erosion to the soil loss tolerance ("T") level 
for soil and crop sitoatlcxis where it is economically and 
technically feasible and practical to achieve "T"? 

3. Will the Soil Conservation Service review and evaluate the 
rates of soil erosion expected to occur under Alternative 
Conservation Systems a^iproved for use in conservation 

coi^l lance plans? 

a. Please describe the methods used to conduct 
such reviews and evaluations. 

b. Are such reviews being conducted at this time? 

c. When will these reviews and evaluations of 
Alternative Conservation Systems be completed? 
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Responses to Questions Suboitted to Wilson Scaling 
by Senator Harkin 



Question 1 ; 



In your testimony you stated that six or seven states were not complying 
with the guidelines relating to conservation systems published in the Federal 
Register of June 29, 1987. Please provide a list of these states. 

Answer : 

As of May 1988, the states that had not implemented alternative 
conservation systems in the field office technical guides for all or parts of 
the state were: Wisconsin, Michigan, Wyoming, Ohio, Iowa, Indiana, Kansas, 
and Nebraska. 

Question 2 : 

In your testimony you stated that the following language published in the 
Federal Register on June 29, 1987 remained valid. These revision will have 
the effect of eliminating a rigid "T" standard for soil and crop situation 
where is it (sic) not economically or technically feasible or practical to 
achieve "T". In light of your testimany, nay local conservation districts and 
Soil Conservation Service district conservationists require that conservation 
compliance plans reduce soil erosion to the soil law tolerance ("T") level for 
soil and crop situation where it is technically feasible and practical to 
achieve "T"? 

Answer : 

No, because the field office technical guide contains both the basic 
conservation systems which are designed to achieve "T" values, and the 
alternative conservation systems which we designed to achieve substaintial 
reductions in erosion. Under the rules for the Food Security Act of 1985, a 
producer can not be required to implement the basic conservation system. 

Question 3 : 

Will the Soil Conservation Service review and evaluate the rates of soil 
erosion expected to occur under Alternative Conservation Systems approved for 
use in conservation compliance plans? 

Answer : 

Yes, we are reviewing the alternative conservation systems that are 
approved for use in conservation compliance plans. As noted in my testimony, 
in order to address the concern tha in some areas the alternative systems 
would not reduce ero ion to reasonable l«ve s, I sent a letter to all state 
conservationists instructing theni to review the field office technical guides 
in their state and modify any ey^tesiE tba either require an unreasonable 
level of erosion reduction or do not achieve an appropriate level of erosion 
reduction in a reasonable and practical manner. I am enclosing a copy of that 
letter for information. 
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Quotloo 3(«) 

Ple«se describe tbte aet^ote ■■eid t3> t ■ ■ dw T nKdi TvrisaB aad evalnatiotts. 

Answer: 

The state ccmservatinaiM:* ■lxc aahed t9 saiK tSs reviev Liu i w ^glt l^teir 
aonul oversight and ayp c a i— 1 of fisli ■Cfioe u p giatim ». We did 9Dt give 
specific instruct ioos tcr i oaiii tit <^^ revie*. 

Question 3(b) : 

Are such reriews beijig riMiTtnii at: t^is rise? 

Answer : 

My letter referred to above «aa delivered to all statse coBoervatioaists 
on September 27, 19S8. I aaaane tkat t^e revieos az« ataAeiway. 

Question 3(c) : 

When will these rerievs ami eiwalastia— of Alteroatiwe C oaaei i a tioa 
Systea be coapleted? 

Answer : 

I do not know at this tiae abea t^e rewicas will be coapleted. 1 aa 
confident that the state coaaervatioaiaea will lyprearb tbia taak ia aa 

expeditious aanner. 
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Questions Sutmitted to Wilson Scaling 
by Senator Conrad 

Question 1 ; 

For Conservation Compliance, what is the status of completing the 
conservation plan that will be needed? Please break the information down by 
states if you have that information. 

Answer : 

A table giving the breakdown of planning accomplishments for conservation 
compliance is enclosed. The data are provided by states. 

Question 2 : 

Would you identify any potential areas of major controversy that you 
might anticipate as implement ion of the conservation title continues. 

Answer ; 

1 believe that most of the major areas of potential controversy have been 
identified. As you know, one of the major areas of controversy has centered 
around the Swampbuster provision relating to its applicability on previously 
converted land and the extent of the penalty. With Sodbuster, the controversy 
centering on plowing alfalfa has pretty well died down and 1 don't really 
expect any additional major controversial areas relating to Sodbuster. 
However, as you know, the prices of agricultural commodities have increased 
this year and there could well be a new push to put additional land into 
cultivation if prices continue to increase. If this happens, obviously there 
will be increased controversy with both Sodbuster and Swampbuster. 
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FSA PROGKESS SDHHAXT AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1988 







HEi ACREAGE 




EEL ACRES 




mOEVt EROtJiiLE 


DETERMINATIONS 


HEL ACRES 


FLANS IMPLE- 


STATE 


LAND (Acres) 


COMPLETED (Xy 


PLANNED Ct) 


MEHTED it} 


AlabABA 


1,7^1,073 


93 


70 


13 


Alaska 


49,584 


100 


94 


32 


Arizona 


988,424 


100 


73 


59 


Arkansas 


512.160 


99 


53 


23 


California 


1,858,996 


64 


32 


6 


Colorado 


9,150,000 


88 


60 


19 


Connecticut 


13,496 


100 


74 


5 


Delaware 


10,423 


100 


74 


16 


Florida 


221,947 


74 


54 


29 


Georgia 


1.083,784 


100 


52 


28 


Hawaii 


62,926 


100 


37 





Idaho 


3,537,500 


78 


50 


16 


Illinois 


4,900,000 


88 


57 


6 


Indiana 


2,687,829 


100 


48 


11 


Iowa 


12,102,300 


89 


56 


12 


Kansas 


12,962,291 


100 


68 


10 


Kentucky 


4.200,000 


74 


39 


14 


Louisiana 


230,000 


78 


43 


18 


Maine 


150,000 


73 


54 


31 


Maryland 


299,777 


100 


77 


8 


Massachusetts 


16,452 


93 


70 


14 


Michigan 


626,000 


86 


57 


16 


Minnesota 


2,100,000 


93 


48 


27 


Mississippi 


1,610,043 


95 


45 


18 


Missouri 


5,959,774 


98 


39 


19 


Montana 


13,700,000 


57 


51 


16 


Nebraska 


9,709,152 


87 


53 


20 


Nevada 


105.548 


80 


70 


54 


New Hampshire 


5.952 


100 


72 


9 


New Jersey 


70.687 


100 


62 


4 


New Mexico 


1.400.000 


90 


53 


19 


New York 


1,020,000 


88 


63 


20 


North Carolina 


1,202,400 


81 


49 


6 


North Dakota 


6,705,384 


65 


32 


7 


Ohio 


1,709,662 


100 


58 


8 


Oklahoma 


4,712,495 


100 


43 


11 


Oregon 


1,927,000 


93 


43 


27 


Pennsylvania 


1,581,963 


100 


59 


8 


Puerto Rico 


4,000 


56 


31 


27 


Rhode Island 


236 


100 


53 


28 


South Carolina 


417,360 


75 


52 


21 


South Dakota 


3,949,384 


100 


53 


13 


Tennessee 


2,513,100 


74 


51 


9 


Texas 


15,586,182 


70 


50 


17 


Utah 


564,000 


85 


72 


56 


Vermont 


70,602 


100 


62 


11 


Virginia 


987,567 


100 


56 


8 


Washington 


3,500,000 


99 


54 


14 


West Virginia 


66,293 


100 


75 


12 


Wisconsin 


3,292,288 


72 


39 


22 


Wyoming 


804,500 


90 


70 


46 


TOTAL 


142,680,534 


84 


53 


15 
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ANSWERS PROVIDED BT WILSON SCALING TO QUESTIONS ASKED AT SENATE AGRICULTURE 
COMMITTEE HEARING OCT. 4, 1988: 

Page! Lines 

38 23-25 Q: how far along we are in the (wetland) napping? 

39 1 

A: We have been doing the HEL deteminations first. Of 2.4 ■lllion fans 

that will have wetland determinations made, we have made 112,000 positive 

determinations at this time. So we have done about 5Z so far. 
Q: Is mapping completed now? 
A: No 
Q: Can somebody go to their local office and find out exactly what has 

been determined to be a wetland? 
A: In areas where mapping is completed, yes. In other areas someone will be 

sent out to make a determination if the situation warrants it. 
39 11-13 Q; Are we not in a sittiation in which farmers can be held In violation even 

though they may not know? 
A: Tea. But the way the law is framed, it is the farmer's responsibility 

to notify ASCS if he intends to manipulate a wetland. And when he goes 

to the ASCS office to sign up for program benefits he is asked if he 

Intends to manipulate a wetland. 
39 19-21 Q: Maybe you could supply for the record the schedule for completing 

wetland determinations. 
A: As I stated, we have been making HEL determinations first so the 

kxallaSilftty of resources has prevented our completing wetland 

determinations as yet. Our goal is to complete all determinations on 

n 

croplands for farmers who are participating in programs by Dec. 31, 1991. 
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Page * Lines 

39 23-25 Q: Please submit.... what recooBendatlons you would make to a farmer.... 

40 1-2 

expected to be complying with the law but he may not, as of yet, know 

what determination has been made. 

A: When signing up for program benefits, he Is asked If he intends to 
manipulate a wetland. If he answers yes or Is not sure If he has a 
wetland, someone Is sent to make a determination on his field. My 
recommendation would be to contact his ASCS office right away. 
44 2-5 Q: What percentage of farmers who are covered under this (compliance) 
would currently have a plan? 

A; 54Z 

Q: What percentage are left to go? 

A: 46Z 

Q: What kind of progress is being made? 

A: We expect to accomplish 65Z by the end of the calendar year 1988 and 
we are on track with those completions. 

44 14-18 Q: Can you give us... the completion rate? 

A: By the Bee. 31, 1989 we will have completed all plans we have had 

requests to do. 
Q: ...and what you anticipate it will be by the end of nexe year. 
hi All states will be completed by the end of 1989. 

45 4-10 Q: On sodbuster... analysis of major controversies that we might face.... 

A: As I stated earlier, #e don't expect any additional major controversial 

areas relating to sodbuster. 
I 47 23-25 Q: Are T values scientifically based or are they Just arbitrary? 

A: I will provide an article that was In the Journal of Soil & Water 

Conservation about a year ago foi you. (following) 
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The concept of soil loss 
tolerance— T value— rests 
upon assumptions that some 
soil scientists feel must be 
challenged 




Soil ioss toieranc8! 
Fact or myth? 



By Leonard C. Johnson 



THE concept of tolerable Miil Uks. as 
now applied in soil consenadon pro- 
grams, does not <ervr the iong-term 
inteiest of mankind in assuring the indefi- 
nite pioductivv capability of cropland. 
Why? Because soil loss toterances— T val- 
ues— presently assixned to crR|Naiid <<mU un* 
based on faulty preRii-strs conccrnini; ratt-t 
of topsoil development .ind mint-ral wrath- 
ering processes. 

The concept ut snil Uks tolerani« n-sts ii|>- 
on t\iYi asoiimiitioiu: lir:t. 'Hal mil <dtiituU.<c 
can avsess reliably and nbji-ctivel*.' the v.\ax- 
imimi rates ut x>il rn.*NH)ii thai ran I ■■ t"! 
erale<l ami. Mximd. tliat ,■••!{«-> i:iak(*r> ran 
ol>fwti\vly weich that :isse!(.Miie!il aL'aiiUil 



lA-itnanl <:. /<*lin«..N. JJO lUUui 


I \iurt. 


OrrtfitM. 'X'iuitnun ' i'T't. i* fUnA ' 


-.•Ill i*. 


CmtphTUllf Hu.f»Cu»u Stnur. 1 > 


:\-',:rt ■• 


mt-Ht 'it .\f.nrnin>n- . ft i .<.-i/ -i« 


-! ..•/.■•••I • 




■ 



coimten-ailini; interests or needs, however 
these may be defined. Bi>th assumptions 
ihould h(! challeti;iud. 

Short-term p«>iiticai ctinsidcratioru may 
demand that public police* allow soil re- 
<aurcejt to dearadiK, jjradually but unceasing- 
Iv. to a >tate of aiiriculfurai iisdessncss. But 
amtinufi support of such a policy* must 
(.■lear'.v ac*:i:uu-|cd;e (he extent and quality 
of knmvn information abtMit soil develop- 
::iciit rules under ai^ricidlural conditions. 
Siil I. -s tfieranc«* valuftt are too •ni{Mrtant 
ill eiuitiaiii- io be v.xsmI on Mliat amoiuus 
til •|ua.%i-H.-tentil'ie (iilkliire. 

The T-vaiu» concspt 

Tlu- UKiiise nali«Hm'iiif jmI ctmservatiim 
iii'M-ment. inilialtii in ihi- 1 'iiilml .Slale» in 

:»•• I'l.Uk. iiH-iiidrd a slrnii-.i '{Ih-si li»r prac- 
umI kiu!u:«ti-^' .iImmiI .\ii\ iihI Ii««u Ni«i| 

M.iV-.,..-« "W7 IS5 
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erodes and alMnit practicrs and technic|iics 
::ir preventing »r ctmtrolling soil erosion. 
Many govern mental agmt-jes and rjther in- 
stitutions implimented a massive effort to 
seek knowluiigi* froin various sources. Their 
ipMl was to clrvelo|> a sound foundation in 
science and leciinoli>g>- for the vital work of 
soil conservation. 

Through iiuuienHis. comprehensive re- 
search and clevf;lopiuent slwlies. it increas- 
ingly became {lossihle to describe soil ero- 
sion and its CNitrol moie i>r less accurately 
and ({uantilatively. Professional soil conser- 
vationists rcaliTecl that a tpiantitative stan- 
dard was nccf led to evaluate the effective- 
mss of erosion control measures. This stan- 
dard is commonly known as the "tolerable 
soil loss rale" or 'T vnlut;" usually expressed 
in tons per aciu {icr year or equivalent di- 
mensions. 

Dwight Smith \v:is probably the first stu- 
dent of soil utiKsion and erosion control to 
express the nce«l f oi such a quantitative ero- 
sion control standard and to give intellec- 
tual substance to the concept of permissi- 
ble soil loss i3tr). lie stated that the max- 
imum aUowalile rate of soil loss should be 
"that rate whi«-h will permit at least a con- 
stant or pntfeiiibly an increasing time gra- 
dient of soil fertility." Focusing hte concern 
on soil fertility maintenance as the critical 
di-terminant of soil loss tolerance Smith 
tacitly recognized that allowable soil loss 
rali'5 could vary depending upon the 
economic frasibility of treating the soil vvith 
fertilizer to rrplac-e mineral nutrients lost 
through erosion. 

However, hr als«» expressed a concern for 
the threat |M>M-(i by mass wastage, stating, 
"I'oitr toas soil loss [ter year may be too great 
for maintenani.-eof soil fertility... when ero- 
sion has progressed to the point that plow- 
ing is diluting the surface soil with thin lay- 
eis of subsoil." 

() R. Mayes and N. Clark also concluded 
that a practical limit shoulil be place<l on 
soil erosion rales (/2). I1iu\- suggested that 
farmers would rcgani an annual soil loss rate 
of .'I Ions Iter :icrc |>er >ear on Fayette silt 
loam as leasoiiabii-. (litiiig Ki'oii>gisls' esti- 
mates. Ilii;\- slaivil liial to ptiMluce a fool of 
residual soil material from limestone would 
reipiire the derav oi at IcunI KM) feel of rock 
and ihoiisauds <if vt-nrs. The nsearcliers om- 
clinleil thai e\<-u at llie rale oi .') tons |H'T acre 
|MT year, soil losses wtniid greatly excntl llic 
prcMhicliou ol soil mal<*rial In* natural 
wealhering piocess«*s. 

In fiullifr <ie\eloping (be concept of al- 
hivvable soil loss. Smith and D. .M. Whin 
saitl. "The ultimate objeiiisv of soil rouscr- 
s'niion is lo mamlam soil iertility and hence 
«-r<»p iiriMhuiion. iudefimlelx. .\ny soil Iiks 
thai iNTuiils a det-liiic in frrlilily must lip 



■voided" (.1/). They believed soil organic 
matter content was the critical detenninant 
or indicator of soil fertility, and asrigned 
maximum permissible soil loss rates to se- 
lected Missouri soils using graphic plots of 
yearly changes in organic matter content 
against annual soil loss rates. 

Permissible soil loss featured prominent- 
ly in the deliberations of a 1956 conference 
of the Agrfctdtural Hesearcfa Servin; the Sod 
Conserx'ation Service, and certain universi- 
ty faculty members (J5). At this conference 
a committee recommended that "...in no 
case should a permissible soil loss of more 
than 5 Ions per acre per year be allowed." 
This recommendation was based In part on 
a $2 average value of nitrogen and phos- 
phorus nutrients in a ton of soil and the sub- 
jective lielief that "plant nutrient losses of 
more than 110.00 per acre per year may be 
excessive for any farmer." The committee 
also recognized that soil loss tolerance values 
should be based on considerations more fun- 
damental than tlie cost of fertilizer materials 
and the shifting profital>ility of crap produc- 
tion. Therefore; they set forth the following 
itenu "of prime importance in considering 
permissible soil loss rates:** 

>■ Maintenance of soil depth adequate 
for cn>i> production. 

>■ Value of mineral nutrients lost. 

>■ Maintenance of the capacity and ef- 
fectiveness of water control structures and 
ctmtrol of floodplain sedimentation. 

>■ Prcvvntion of gully development. 

► Crop yield reduction, per inch of top- 
soil loss. 

>■ Water losses as surface runoff. 

>■ Seedling losses. 

The proceedings of a later SCS workshop 
(2) reformed these seven items into three 
general criteria or broad objectives for estab- 
Ibhing T values: 

>■ Soil loss should lie reduced to a level 
that will maintain an adequate soil depth 
favorable for cr«ip and timber production 
over a long period of time 

>■ S<iil losses should be lower than those 
causing severe gullying in fields or serious 
.siltatiou in waterways, terrace ehannels. 
drainage liitchis. and road ditches. 

>■ Plant initrieut losses should not be 
excessive 

Others have defined the T value at least 
partially in ecimomic terms; that is. with 
reicreiK*e to the monetary citsts of amelio- 
rating pnNluctivity declines associated with 
soil erosion. I he initial attempt in 1956 to 
bmadly define iicrmissible soil loss (35) took 
into acroiml the costs of replacing the 
mineral nutrients lost through soil erosion. 
Smith and Waller Wisihmeier wrote "Doth 
physical ami ••c«»iM»mic faclon arc con- 
sidered in (slablisliing soil I<ks tolerance 



\-alucs. Ilie concept is to limit soil loss to It^- 
els that will allow economical maintenance 
of soil piodiictivity" (32). This view was also 
exprcsscil in .Agricu/lurr Handbook No. 537: 
"I'he term 'soil loss titleranee' denotes the 
maximum level of soil erosion that will per- 
mit a high level of crop productivity lo lie 
sustained economically and indefinitely" 
(39). 

The agricultural priNluctivity of soil is a 
function of relationships lietween the soil 
itself, in all of its manifold physi<?al. chem- 
ical, and biological as|M-cts, and the life pn>- 
cesses of plants. Degradatir'n of cropland 
soils occurs principally through two general 
mechanisms: loss of soil material through 
erosion and qualitative degradation of eda- 
phic properties through tillage-induced 
wastage of organic matter and alteration of 
desirable physical features. Some soils neser 
possessed, or have lust through misuse or 
mismanagement, the capacity to sustain "a 
higli lesel of crop pnKluctivily," howc\-er 
that proj>erty may be ticfined. The costs of 
goods and services may influence substan- 
tially decisions on whether and how to con- 
trol erosion or counter its adverse effects on 
crop pru<luction. Conditioning soil loss tol- 
erance on present-day costs of mineral fer- 
tilizers, for example unplics little apprecia- 
tion for die importance of guarding the vital 
edaphie (|ualitics of health}' topsoil against 
mass wastage or tillage-induced organic 
matter o.\idation. It does not allow for our 
lack of knowledge alMiut future costs of fer- 
tilizers and other remedial measures. 

In practice, the soil loss tolerance concept 
appears to be focused on pre^c^ving agriad- 
liiral productivity of soils in situ. Preventing 
excessive reduction in topsoil depth has lie- 
come the predominant operational critericm 
of erosion control practice effectiveness, 
with consideration of total soil profile depth 
where this seems to be potentially at least, 
a secoiuiar)- productivity-limiting soil fac- 
tor. .\ 1977 SCS technical advisory (37) cilc<l 
soil profile depth as the nearly exclusive 
determinant for selecting T values. Toler- 
ance values were adjusted downward liy one 
Ion |HT .icre per year for soils already sev^-n;- 
ly enKle<i. reilecliiig consideration <if to|)soil 
depth as a secondary determinant. 

Adiiitiunal refiiiemirtils of llie soil loss t«>l- 
erance concept took place in the 1950s, and 
toleranee values were assigne<l to various 
soils. l)onal<l Mcl'orniiek and hisctiileagues. 
in anievving that work. cuiK-ludcd that "cur- 
rent T values were based largely on con- 
sidenilioiu of tlic rate of formation of A lM>r- 
izons. vvith adjustments based on the thick- 
ih-ss or nlher aspects of the quiilily of llie 
entire soil depth accessible to plant roots ' 
(iLM. 

IhuN. r values haw evolvetl lar-^'l^ 
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lliriHiuh siMHi-trrtn (voiwmiic cinKkJeratMHCi 
<>l ciix-linini{ attrictiihirai pnNliictivity fine 
III cicesiivu «n1 enisMin. Ki*y flein«nt.t in at- 
Icinpis to relate wiil kisses tu diminished pro- 
ductivity have l)een Inpnul depth and avail- 
alilc iniiMsral nutrient levels. 

Soil formation rates 

in recent years aiiK-ems ;ib«>ut rates of soil 
lormation have re-enierf*ed. especially in re- 
lation to prevalent soil erosion rates under 
intensive agriailtural use, Writers have cited 
various supposed s«>urces of information on 
rates of soil formation, with a pntliferating 
array of secondare and tertiary sources be- 
ing cited as thouKh the\- were primary 
sources. 

It appears that many puhlLdied references 
on soil foruialinn rates can lie traced to two 
sources: A .s|>«culalive guess by getilogist T. 
C. Chaniberlin and certain speculative de- 
ductions by Hugh Hammond Bennett. 
Tliese two M:ientists. separated by a genera- 
tion in time but both addressing deep and 
widespread concerns about the threat of 
rampant soil erosion, attempted to cast some 
light on the vitally important <|ue5tion uf soil 
formation rates. 

Chamberlin. then head of the Universi- 
ty of Chicatfu I )epartmcnl of Ceoloev . ex- 
pressed his concerns at the 1908 While 



House Conference on ("onserxatitin •>! Nat- 
ural Resources. Hi- .said, "y-'f liav.: as >et 
no accurate measure of the rale of siiil pro- 
duction. We merely know that it is ver>- 
slow.... Without any pretcmion to a clove 
estimate. I should l>e unwilling In name a 
roeun rate of soil formation greater than one 
f<M>t in lU.iNK) years on the basis of obser- 
vation since tlie glacial iiervxi. I suspect that 
if <.ve could positively determine the time 
taken in the lormation of the -I feet of soil 
next to the rock over our average domain. 
wher« such depth obtains, it would be 
found above rather Ihiin Im.*Iow 40.000 
vx>ars. Under such an estimate, to preser>e 
a t!Ood working liepth, surface wastage 
should not exc*eed some such rate as 1 inch 
in a thousand ycais'* (6). 

Bennett discusseti the results of a series of 
■Jiort-term studies (about five >earf) of ero- 
sion rates from small field plots on various 
soil types at several locations throughout the 
United States. He observed that under well- 
established, mature forest or grass u>ver the 
land surface ap|)eare«l to be effectively pro- 
tected from erosional forces and probably 
ha<l been stabilized for a ver\- long tiiiu; (1). 
Based on these empirical studies and obser- 
vatioiu. Bennett s|M.*culatively concluded. 
".At such a slow rale of planation (0.UU2 ton 
|ier acre year in the case of Cecil sandy clav 
loam under forest cover) soil probably re- 



builds iriim beneath fa.vt cntHigIt to lialance 
surface removal" (.j). He furtlier stated. 
"Tliese kracs arc so .small (U.IX)2 t«in |ier acie 
per year under forest c-over: 0.U12 under 
grass) that soil probably iMiilds from 
beiicalh as rapidly as it is renMived fnMu tliv 
surface. ' 

In an intniductory chapter of his exten- 
sive treatise on soil conservation, Bennett {3) 
presented a gpneral overview of his beliefs 
about rates of soil lormation: 

Soil is reproduced from its parent ma- 
terial so slowly thai we may as well accept 
as a fact that, once the surface layer Is 
washed off. the land so affected is. from the 
practical standpoint, generally in a condi- 
tion of fiermanent impoverishment. As 
nearly as can be ascertained, it takes nature, 
under the most favorable conditions, in- 
diuiing a giiod cover of trees, grass, or utiier 
protective vegetation, anywhere from <1IX) 
to 1 .1)01) years or more to build a single inch 
of lo|)suil. When 7 inches of lopsoil b 
allowed to wash awav , therefore, at least 
2.IM)0 to 7,000 yean of nature's work goes 
to waste. The time involved may be much 
loniier: tlic building of the second inch may 
re«|uire many more years than the building 
of the first inch at the surface, and so on 
downward." 

Hugh Bennett (right) and KendaN Weialgar, 
SoullMrn Bail Tetophona and Tele gra ph 
Co., oosarva croMon on an aboncfonad 
South Carolina (arm in ttia early 1940a. 
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Bennett i«t>ealed this statement with only 
minor variations in both itie 1947 and 1953 
editions ol a less technical, more popniar- 
styled biMik (-1). This reprcsenU the extent 
of Bennett's allusions to rates at (opsotf 
formati<Hi. and he cited no research results 
or other priniar>- sources of data to substan- 
tiate his conclusion. 

Today, after sc\«ral decades marked by 
continuing, severe cropland enision. the vi- 
tal question of how rapidly soils may form 
from various parent materials is being raised 
again in variiiiis (|iiarters. Unfortunately, the 
torch of scientific knowledge still sheds on- 
ly a dim and ilickering light on this question. 

David Pinientel and associates, citing 
Norman llmison (13) as their source, wrote 
"Under ideal soil management conditions, 
nil may lie formed at a rate of 1 inch (2.54 
em) in about 30 years" (26). Citing Bennett 
(3), A. F. (;iistaf9i>n (9). and Oliwr Owen 
(25) (misrcpn'sented as O. Olivers), Pimentd 
and his a^leagucs further stated. "... and 
under natural conditions at a rate of I inch 
in 300 to l.MN) years ' (26). 

Later. Dave Scliertz, citing Pimentd and 
aasoeiatcs. slated. "Several scientists have 
suggested that under natural conditions soil 
forms at a rate of I inch in 300 to 1,000 
>Tars' (27). S. A. Schumm and M. D. 
Harvey (2^ iil$o cited Piinetitel and associ- 
ates as aulhoiities who "... consider that un- 
der ideal soil management conditions 25 
mm of soil can form in 30 )'ears (0.8 mm 
)r ')" and "under normal at^ricultural prac- 
tice. 25 mm of soil can form in 100 years 
(0.25 mm yr •)." 

Examination of these citations mvab that 
Hudson (13) apparently cited Dennett (3) as 
the basis for his statement: "Ihe rate of for- 
mation cannot be precisely measured, but 
the best estimate of soil scientists is that 
nmlcr undisturbe<l eonditiogs it will take on 
the order of 300 years to pnxiuce 25 mm of 

top soil " In a second e«iilion of his book, 

Hudson repented the statement and also 
made the puzzling assertion that tofnoil for- 
mation can be hastened ten-fold by tillage- 
induced aeration and leaching (14). In this 
later edition, mormver. Hudson completed 
the circle liy citing Pinientel and associates 
instead of Dennett as the source of under- 
girding data. Dut. as noted abov«^ Pimentd 
and colleagues cited Bennett, Custafson. 
and Owen, in addition to Hudson. 

Piinuing this trail a bit further riiows that 
Ciutafson, in his lirid treatment of thb im- 
pnttant qnestitm (!». simply cpiuted and sub- 
<tcnl)cd to Cliand)erlin's ciindusion that "the 
formation of soil u an extremely slow pro- 
ix-ss...." The etmtrilnition of Owen (25) to 
the ijody of kiMnvl<-«ige alioiit the rate of soil 
formation 1% a nom|Kciftc citation of cer- 
tain authorities (presinnabiy Bennett (3). 



Jenii)- (15), and Kdlon {!7). listed in a bib- 
litigraph)- at tlic end nt hi* third chapter; 
"Nature of Soils"). 

Contrary to the ioterpivtatioas ol some 
writers. Bennett did not adduce from his 
obsenations an affirmative finding ol rates 
of topsod development Ratbec hesugKcsled 
it seemed reasonable to asmme that subsoil 
material was being produced by bedrodc 
« eathering as rapidly as surface sod was be- 
ing removed by erosion umler a very stable 
condition of /ong-f landing, complete vege- 
tative protection. Bennett's opinions in this 
matter do not pnnide any basb for the five- 
tun-per-acre-per-vear maximum sod lass tol- 
erance now firmly fixed in erosion control 
programs and policies. Somehow, his ten- 
tativie assessments of probable rates of de- 
velopment of soil materials from parent ma- 
terial have become transmuted into positive 
suggestions, if not assertions, that topsod b 
being or can be formed at certain rates on 
cultivated cropland. 

Soil dBwiopnMnt proccncA 

lb s|>eak of topsoil Ibmwtion without fur- 
ther rational anal)'sis is to imply that a pro- 
cess of net gain occurs. Actually, topsoil de- 
velops through transformation oi subsoil in- 
to topsoil. a process characterized by a net 
toss of mineral matter through dissolution 
and leaching and. under minimal physi(»l 
disruption tno tillai^). by dther a net gain 
or no discernible change in organic matter 
content. The m«rall result of thb process, 
however, is a net loss of mass from the soil 
profile. 

Charles Kellogg (16). in a seminal work 
on soil dexvlupment. portra>ul this pheiKxn- 
enon as resulting from both "destruction- 
al" and "constructional" processes. He de- 
scribed the unconsolidated mineral ma- 
terial, produced from rock b>- "destruc- 
tional" and "essentially sterile" chemical and 
physical vwalhering processes, as the parent 
material from which soils form. Kellogg 
considered the introduction of organic 
material as the progenitor of the construc- 
tional phases of soil devdopment: essential- 
ly the process of topsoil formation and the 
additional chemical and physical processes 
and reactions are assodated with the 
"biological constructional forces in soil 
de\«lopment" (iff). However, considering 
the quantities of mineral materials retain- 
ed in situ, both topsoil and subsoil forma- 
tion can he viewwl as destructixv because 
of the additional dissolution of soil minerals 
thrmigli iHuchcmieal reactions occurring in 
to|isoil ami the sulise(|uent loss of those 
minerals thnNit'h leaching. 

Notinc that "niimenMu reviews haw lievn 
made ol reports im the rate of nick weather- 



ing." Donald McU.)rmack and assndatvs 
(22) found that "data dii the rate of develop- 
nieni of a favfMaMe root zone fnan weathrr- 
ing of parent material are not )-et condu- 
dvc" They considered a renewd rate of one- 
half ton per acre |ier \t:ar to be "a useful av- 
erage for unconsolidated materials.... Fur 
most consolidated (rock) materials, rates are 
much lower" (22). (.Vctually, thb is a resid- 
itd soil material accumulation rate, rather 
than a renewd ratei In their anaK-su of cri- 
teria for determining soil loss tolerance val- 
ues. McCormack and hb colleagues notetl 
that "the rate of soil formation simply will 
not compensate" (or soil erosion at the rate 
of currently aixepted T values. Tliey con- 
duded. "Pnlitical expediency and short- 
sighted environmental or economic de- 
mands cannot be allowed to determine tol- 
erable levds of soil erosion" (22), 

Scientists generally consider the accimni- 
lation of organic matter at the siiHace the 
initial step in topsoil dewlopment on min- 
eral soil profiles. C. F. Hall and assodates 
(10) rex-iewed the results of se\ierd studies 
on organic matter acctimulation in sod ma- 
teriab under both forest and grass vegeta- 
tion: "All these studies suggest that organic 
matter can accumulate very rapidly under 
dther forest or grass vegetation. Accumub- 
tions that can i|ualify as an .\ or .\1 horizon 
take place in a matter of lOs of >'ears. and 
a steady state between gains and losses can 
be reached in a few hundred years" (10\. 

Such a suggestion about unquantified 
rates of organic matter accumulation under 
undisturbed vei^atiw cover can hardly pro- 
\ ide a bjsb for Schertz's conclusion that 
"...formation of the .\ horizon exceeds I indi 
in 30 >ears" (27). Nor can it be a basb for 
any conclusions about rates ot topsoil de\«l- 
opment under annual i>r rotationd cropping 
s>'stems. 

Terry Logan (20) emphasized two point.s 
reiati\-e to rates of topsod renewal: rates of 
rock weathering are not necessarily similar 
to rates of tnpsoU renewal, and whatcivr the 
rates of soil renewal are. they are probably 
lower than present T vdues. Observing that 
"most estimates of soil renewal are 0.5 met- 
ric ton/ha/>«ar (<0.2 ton/acre; \iear)" Logan 
condudcd. "We are in essence mining tin; 
soil in order to produce food and fiber in 
tlie same way that we mine our coal re- 
sources" (20). 

Using land for intensixe. annual tfraii: 
crop production lesidts in a -jradud and |M*r- 
ststcnt dcdine in soil organic matter ciMilmt. 
Ci\«n the rdatiimship of oxxc^rn siipph- aiMi 
tem|)crature to mK-rohid activity and tli*- 
dccnm|Misition of orcanic materials ami iIh- 
rdationship of tillai^> to M>il aeration .:n<i 
soil warming, such j nrsidt :$ virtuallv m 
et'itahlei/. 5. H, XI it) 
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Tlie ciHMlilHins inipmuJ un soib b\- intcn- 
«i\u ufjriL'uitural practicts icxiay do not prr- 
mit con\ciM«iii ut siibsHl into nrw tiipsoU 
through organic eniidiin«nt. There caa be 
no pioipessive downward inif ralio« ut the 
sulmiH/tofMnil lune ai tramilioa unlesi a 
amtinuing and persbtent annual net gaia 
in soil organic inatler content occurs. Such 
downward translocalion o( the subsoil/top- 
soil boundary ihat may occur in cultivated 
soils is a consequence of a progreisitT lower- 
ing of the plow la>'er or tilleil zone into the 
subsoil due to erosiimal hoses and tillage. 
It is not due in marginal gains in organic 
matter content. Ibis pheoomenoa also is 
marked, of course. I»y retnigresBve dilulin« 
iif the organic content oi the tilled aooe 
through citntinuing admixture of subsod 
mineral mnlter, which usually further de- 
grades the iKlaphic 'luzlitivs iif the \ital soil 
zone of tt-ed gcrtuination and seedling 
establishm«nt. 

Basing 1' vahies *m conleniporar)- farm- 
ing profitability standards «h- present day 
costs of fertilizt-rs cannot insure or eten ad- 
dress the long term maintenance require- 
ments of fully productive cropland soUs. 
Moreover, to contend that presently 
assigned T values approximate natural rates 
of soil development is to do a grave dtoer- 
vice to both soil science and the idtimate 
goal of soil consenation. 

T viluM versus reality 

In 1909 the chief cif the If S. Bureau of 
Soils offeretl the following euphoric assess- 
ment of the conditi«>n anil future nf the na- 
tion's sod lesourccs: "The soil is the one in- 
dcstnictibif. inimulablc avurt that the Na- 
tion |XKsesiMS. It is the one lesource that can 
not he exhausted: Ihat can not be used up" 
(36). It is unlikely Ihat any soil scientist or 
conservatiimist today wo«dd subscribe to 
such a sanguine view of soil indestructibili- 
t>-. Yet the concept f>f tolerable so<l erosloa 
rates, as presenUy defined and applied.' Is 
equally unrealistic as a basb fur lung- term 
protection and maintenance of soil 
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In 19-18 Kellogg (/A) asserted. "Through 
proper cruppine systems and soil manage- 
ment practices, ennion of soil under use 
dMNikl he ki-pt s«)m«*where near the normal 
rate.** lie tlfiim-d lh<r normal rate nf sinI trm- 
sitm as the rate that wmdil occur withiNit 
land surface disliiibarK-e In- agricultural 
practi<-es. 

.\ dntilar vicu . i xprcssril in a report pre- 
pared In thi* WixtHisin t Chapter of the Soil 
CuOMrnalion .Society ol .Vnitrrica. staled in 
imrl: "I'ntil imiu. |iractical and political 
cimsidi«alium by ihf poUcymakrrs and pn>- 
ffum admitKtratim have allowed for the ac- 










ceplancc of 'tolerable' average soil erosiim 
rales of up to 5 tons per acre per >ear.... 
Even the lowest T value, it siMMild b<> .'wteri. 
b many times greater .than the rate at which 
the uoil is forming uuckrr completely natural 
coiidititms. Soil erosion control t^als based 
iHt T values liierciure should be considered 
as provisional or \iiorl runi:e Such stan- 
dards grant liccu'c to... 'waste' the soil 
ri-Noun-e to a tieplli of 5 or ti inelics per c*-n- 
lury. .\ert»r(lingiy. the lon(;-rangc goal 
should lie to reduce cropland erosion to a 
rate no greater than that \\hii-h would oc- 
air through the action of nature alone."' 

Discussing llie dilemma |XKvd In llie con- 
flict hetM-een desires for short-term gain and 
the necessity of mainlaming soil productiv- 
ity indefinitely into the future artd having 
"no conclusive e\-idence that a decline in 
production caused b\- soil erosion is reco\ ••r- 
able umler amtiniKtl cultivation."" McCt>r- 
mack and William l.arMm iJ.M conchided: 
"'Ultimately, ue inu.^'t M|uarely face the fact 
that soil pro«lncti\ it\ is directh tied to the 
m-erall thickni-ssof (Ik* riHtiint; ::one. -.vhich 
forms miH-h nuire slowix than the .\ horizcm 
in cultivatcti yiiis. I.i»ne-terni soil oHisvrsa- 
liun ol>tectives uiii-.t Ik* consLslcnt u ilh this 
fact. Tin-re i^ imi :dternati\e. ' 

j. K. Willi.uus aiHi .iNS4N-i.il(*s iJ.V). .is- 



serted. "There is eisentiallv rw research b:tse 
to uipport T values: thex- •.vere establislufl 
arul are revised on the basis of collective 
judgenienU by sod scienlbts."" .Neverthelea. 
C. F. llaU and colleagues (//) concluded. 
-An upper limit (to allowable soil loss) of II 
mt/ha (about 3 Ions |ier acre per year) b 
generally accepted since it approximates the 
maximum rate of .V luirizon development 
under optimum contUtionM' ;emphasb add- 
ed). It must be noted. howe\«r. that op- 
timum conditions for organic matter ac- 
cumulation and. heiMx; for topsoil develop- 
ment do not even come ch»e to occurring 
on cultivated croplaiMl as a general rule. 
I^rsun (/9) proposed a twn-levd ap- 
proach In setting T \ahies: a Ti \alue reflect- 
ing on-site soil prodiKtivit)' maintenance 
olijcctl\i-s and a T| value reflecting broader 
soirial ptirpoMS and off-site corKertis. such 
as water |M>ilutiou or rcserxtiir s«tlinH.'nla- 
liun. The Ti values wtMdd be set by scien- 
tific experts in Mills and agricidture; Tt \-al- 
ues woidd be set by economists, emiron- 
mental scientists arxl planners, and public 
policymakers. Although Larson did not in* 
dicate how ha thought T| and Tt might be 
related quantitatively. Peter .Mowak and as- 
sociates (2f) suggested that T| temporarily 
might lie set higher than T| where the eco- 
nomic, social, or political costs of reducing 
current erusitNi rates to a crop productivity 
maintenance lesvl uere deemed excessive; 
But deciding whether or not costs areesces- 
si\« is in mery instance an exercise in priority 
setting. .Such a temporary relief could easi- 
ly become |>ermanent, and the T|«Tt ap- 
proach ciNdd become a victim of persutent 
reluctance to acknowledge that agninomic 
crops are gmwn on pnMluctixe soils, iK>t on 
the social, political, or eooiMMnic constraints 
of the moment. 
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The introduction to a report on a recent 
sv-mposium imagined a trip to a farm in the 
>«ar 2030. Aomng other marvelous achieve, 
ments B. C English and colleagues posited. 
Tilbge practices and crop-growing pat- 
terns reduce erosion to a k;vel where rutiual 
processes nf soil formation replace amounts 
lost to water and wirwl erosion " (7)- Some 
mav- argue that this futuristic scenario rep- 
resents an impossible dream: that the need 
for maximum grain prochiction and imme- 
lar>- profit in the near term b so compelling 
that reducing soil enisitm to anv-^vhere near 
iIk* "normal" rate cannot lie eontemplati-tl 
A'Tioiisly. much less achicvtxl in the foresee- 
able future. But such a rationalizattcm can- 
iHit lie offered or accciited foreser. 

iteducing croidand and rangdarnl s< il 
on«sion rates virtually In .-.cni or to the mtr- 
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mal rate must become a firm goal of agri- 
culturists and conservationists. The produc- 
tive and environmentally sound apiculture 
that mankind and a great many other of 
earth's creatuRi require is not otherwise su»- 
tainabia What is needed to effect this essen- 
tial goal? First, land management policies 
must severely restrict production of annual 
crops on hif^ly erodible lands. Second, ag- 
ricultural crop production systems must be 
developed and used that retain complete 
ground cover at all times while permitting 
all seed placement and other cultural opera- 
tions with absolutely minimal disturbance 
of either surface vegetative cover or soil. 

The first requirement is beginning to be 
addressed through the conservation reserve 
program and similar initiatives undertaken 
by state governments, for example; the Re- 
invest in Minnesota reserve program. An ap- 
proach to addressing the second of thoe 
urgent needs was suggested by William 
Moldenhauer and Charles Onstad. "As the 
need for reduced erosion becomes more crit- 
ical, methods of control...should become 
more iimovative" (23). Systems that present- 
ly seem infeasible, they noted, "may be de- 
veloped as the pressure to control erosion in- 
creases. If mechanical controls in ooi^uctioa 
with residue management are too costly or 
not feasible on certain soils, then perhaps 
the only alternative is permanent meadow 
or pasture." 

L.L. Sloneker and Moldenhauer (29) 
sharpened the focus on this approach in ob- 
serving that "the conventional plow-disk- 
harrow system became preeminently suc- 
cessful because of the combined efforts of 
research and educational disciplines and in- 
dustries working with farmers over many 
decades." They called for a similar, all-out 
effort to promote surface residue-retaining 
systems of crop culture 

McCormack and Larson (21) wrote; "Per- 
haps we can afford to take as long as 25 
years" to acquire the knowledge needed 
about "rates of formation of favorable root 
zone in various...parent materials, about 
methods of tiUage that will hold soil erosion 
to very tow levels, and about restoring the 
productivity of severely eroded soils." Un- 
relenting emphasis must be focused, first 
and foremost, on tlie second of these three 
categories. Undoubtedly, some eroded soil 
profiles can be restored to a productiw state 
If sufficient depth of suitable soil material 
remains. The profitability of such restora- 
tions depends upon the costs of correcting 
or overcoming the deficiencies in productive 
capacity resulting from excessi\-e erosion. 
These costs will nut remain constant over 
time nor can their trends be predicted ac- 
curately. Ousts that may seem economical- 
ly justifiabif liiday are liki-ly lu lie unaccept- 



able In a century when cropland soil depths 
wiU be diminished by an additional four to 
six inches or more; 

A new order of eommlhmiiit Is n eeded. 
The goal of achieving soil eradon coattol 
compatible with a sustalnaUe apiculture 
will require efforUdrivea by a seal at least 
equal to that which motivated the all-out 
crop production programs of the pant Time 
is short for realizing the year 2030 scenario 
described earlier. The 25-year horism pof- 
ited by McCormack and Larsoo is even 
neater. It can be don^ but polidet. pro- 
grams, and technologies cannot acfaiewe the 
needed soil protection level if the perfbr- 
manoe standard is rooted in erroneous be- 
liefs and Institutionalized deceptions con- 
cerning the process of soO'devckvment Ac- 
quiescence in unceasing soil resource deg- 
radation is not an acceptable public policy 
choice 
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Senator Habxin. Thank you very much, Mr. Scaling. 

So are you saying, Mr. Scaling, that the directions you seaat out 
in May of this year 

Mr. Scaling. The directions I s&it out in May of this year, sir, 
were nothing more than the directions I sent out a year earlier. We 
had some States that were not implementing alternative cons^-var 
tion S3n3tems. They were still going to T. That was totally against 
my policy, sir. 

Senator Habxin. But I understand, though, in June of 1987, that 
T standard was eliminated? 

Mr. Scaling. Tes, sir. 

Senator Habkin. Where it was determined not to be economical- 
ly feasible or practical to achieve T? 

Mr. Scaling. Tes. 

Senator Habkin. But the directive this year sa}^ that ev^y 
£Euiner, regardless of economics or an3iliing, can go 

Mr. SciiJJNG. It was a policy that came out in June, after the 
final rules were implemented on all the rest of the farm bill work 
except compliance and sodbuster. We held those open for another 
90 days to get comments, because we were going to be flexible. 

Soc&uster is still held to T. A rigid T standard is still held for 
sodbuster, for plowing up of virgin lands or woodlands. But on com- 
pliance, where you are already farming, where you already have 
land in cultivation, we do have these alternative syst^ns in our 
field office tech guides. We still had some States that had not im- 
pl^nented the alternative systems. 

That memo I sent out in May was to put everybody on notioe 
that all States, all field office tedh guides, £r they have highly erodi- 
ble soils, will have alternative conservation systems in them. 

Senator Habkin. If it is not economically feasible or practical. 
Did you add that? 

Mr. Scaling. No, I did not add that, sir. 

Senator Habxin. Wdl, then there is a difference from a year ago. 
That is a definite change. 

Mr. Scaling. I do not feel that it is. 

Senator Habxin. Why did you not add that, then, to make it con- 
sistent? 

Mr. Scaling. It probably was just an oversight. 

Senator Habxin. llien you would revise it and put that back in? 

Mr. Scaling. I imaginp we prdbably could, but I think right now 
ever3rthing is 

Scoiator Habxin. Again, I think maybe there is a misunderstand- 
ing here, a great miwinderstimding. No one wanted to make sure 
that we had to reach these T levels if it was economically impracti- 
cal or just totallv impractical to achieve that on certain muds. Thai 
is wh€^ you could use altemative S3n3teins. 

But then to come in later on and say that every State has to 
have an altemative conservation plan, without saying anything 
further, that every fianner has to be given that opportunity, then 
you do away with the economic impracticality of it. That means 
that every farmer has to have that available, regardless of his situ- 
ation. 

Mr. Scaling. The United States, sir, I guess I have alwirys been 
brou^it up to fed that you are innaoftnt until proven guilty. I 
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guess I look at this the same way. I believe anybody that is fanning 
this land, the United States, we have a lot invested in that. We 
have our time, we have our labor, we have our whole life invested 
in that. We have a lot invested in equipment. We are the ones pro- 
ducing food and fiber more economically than anybody else in the 
world. 

All of a sudden we come in here and, in one year's period of 
time, we now have you might say quasi-mandatory rules and regu- 
lations. We have never had that before, sir. You can catch a lot 
more by saying please and thank you than you can by forcing 
people to do things against their will. 

I said at the start of this, if people are farming, they are already 
established, then if they are farming on highly erodible land, then 
they will have the benefit of an alternative conservation system. 
We had some States that have never put alternative conservation 
systems in use. We still had that. I was still hearing from produc- 
ers at a local level that said we are still being r^imented to go to 
T. Where is this flexibility? 

T is just not — plus or minus 25 percent is not accurate. 

Senator Harkin. Let us not get hung up on any ideologies here. 
You are talking about mandating farmers to do somethii^. Again, 
conservation compliance has to do with whether or not you want to 
be in the farm program, right? If you do not want to be in the farm 
program, if you do not want to have any farm benefits, there is no 
government coming down to say you have to do this and you have 
to do that. 

Now on the State level, you agree, I think, with me, that States 
do have certain rights that the Federal Government does not. 

Mr. Scaling. Yes, sir. 

Senator Harkin. Now in my State of Iowa, we do have a law 
that has nothing to do with farm programs, that sa}^ if soil runs 
off your land onto somebody else's land, that person has a right of 
action against you. We have done that on the State level, and you 
might disagree with that, some do, but that is one way of handling 
it on the State level. Certainly, no one is proposing to do that on 
the Federal level. 

All we said is if you want to be in the farm program, we will give 
you certain benefits ft'om the Federal Government, and we want 
you to comply with certain conservation standards. There is no one 
mandating that a farmer has to do that. He still has his fi*ee will 
and his free choice. He does not have to go in the farm program. 

I just want to get that straight. There is no government coming 
down saying you have to do that. 

Secondly, on flexibility, I said in my opening statement and I 
maintained all along, since I worked on the 1985 farm bill, that we 
have to have flexibmty out there. Not every place is the same. Dif- 
ferent lands. DifiTerent soil conditions. 

Mr. Scaling. Yes, sir. 

Senator Harkin. A lot of different things. You have to have 
flexibility. 

These soil conservationists in these districts are professionals. 
They know their areas. They know the ways of handling soil losses. 
You heard back that perhaps there was not enough flexibility in 
some areas. Well, that could be addressed directly, without this 
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broad sweeping change that has upset the apple cart for everyone 
else m the country by making this huge change. 

Mr. Scaling. It is not a huge change, sir. This change was sup- 
posed to have been implemented in June of 1987. It was not imple- 
mented in all States. I had to make it a level playing field for ev- 
erybody all across the United States. 

Senator Habkin. I do not understand what you mean by a level 
playing field. We have said we want flexibility. I do not know what 
you mean by level playing field, but you may have different things 
in different parts of the country. 

Mr. Scaling. In June of 1987, we were supposed to have had al- 
ternative conservation systems implemented in every field office 
tech guide for all highly erodible lands. That was not done in aU 
States. It was done in most States, but not in all of them. We had 
to get this done in all States. 

Senator Habkin. Then why did you not just say that all States 
will have an ACS system? 

Mr. Scaling. Monday morning quarterback, if I could do it over, 
I probably would have done that. 

Senator Habkin. I do not think it is too late right now. I mean, 
this needs to be clarified. 

Mr. Scaling. I think we have everything clarified. I think, sir, 
we have everything clarified. As we go back in and we look at 
the ACS', the alternative conservation systems, if some of them are 
too loose, they will be tightened. If some of them are too tight, they 
will be loosened. But we have to leave that up to the State conser- 
vationists, our tech centers and local producers. 

Senator Habkin. Again, you can leave certain things up to them, 
and I am sure we will hear from some of the panelists coming up, 
but I am just saying that in June of 1987, USDA eliminated the T 
standards as a requirement for those soil and crop situations where 
it was determined not to be economically feasible or practical to 
achieve T. 

In those situations, farmers would be allowed to use locally de- 
veloped alternative conservation systems. That is, systems that 
would not reduce the erosion to T or tolerance levels. In the Feder- 
al Register of February 11, 1988, USDA estimated even with that 
available, 85 percent of the highly erodible cropland subject to con- 
servation compliance would be brought within soil loss tolerance 
levels. 

So even with that, even with the SCS rules of June 29, 1987, they 
said 85 percent would be brought within T levels. That only leaves 
15 percent available for some kind of ACS out there. 

You are shaking your head no? Who are you? 

Mr. Scaling. This is Mack Gray. He is my assistant. 

Senator Habkin. I want to be corrected if I am wrong, go ahead. 

Mr. Gray. Well, sir, we made an estimate but that was not based 
on the fact that 85 percent of the country would be covered only by 
T value and 15 percent by alternative systems. We still believe that 
a high percentage of the land will be brought down to T value be- 
cause the alternatives exist out there. 

It may be 85 percent. We may have been optimistic on that. But 
there is no reason to believe that if a producer was willing to bring 
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his land down to T value, and it was reasonable and practical for 
him to do so, that he would always go above that. 

So we still believe that a high percentage will come down to that 
level. 

Senator Harkin. I think perhaps a high percentage will, but I do 
not know if would be up an3rwhere near the 85 percent with this 
recent change. And again, you say it is not a change, but it seems 
to me you are sa3ring on the one hand, a year ago, that we can 
have alternative systems if it is impractical or if it is not economi- 
cally feasible to reach T. And a year later, you are saying alternative 
S3^tems are available regardless of anything else. 

It seems to me, that sends a message to every farmer out there: 
"I do not have to bring soil loss witlun T levels regardless of eco- 
nomic feasibility or practicality. I do not have to and I have it right 
from the head of the SCS right here. I do not have to bring it 
within T levels." 

Mr. Scaling. That is one interpretation, sir. That is the way it 
started out and that is the way I still think we are handling the 
whole situation. It started out. I said up front that we will have 
alternative conservation systems for all highly erodible land in the 
United States. I still feel like that is where we are. 

Senator Harkin. An alternative system to attain what goal? 

Mr. Scaling. To attain a reasonable degree of soil erosion, an ac- 
ceptable erosion control. I cannot remember the exact words, sir. 

Senator Harkin. Reading from the Federal Register of June 29, 
1987: ''These conservation compliance systems will achieve a sub- 
stantial reduction in existing erosion rates." 

Mr. Scaling, Yes, sir. 

Senator Harkin. Continuing to read from the Federal Roister of 
June 29, 1987: ''These revisions will have the effect of eliminating a 
rigid 'T* standard for soil and crop situations where it is not eco- 
nomically or technically feasible or practical to achieve 'T.' These 
conservation compliance systems will achieve a substantial reduc- 
tion in existing erosion rates." 

Now you did not hear from me at the time that was published. I 
do not think you heard from anybody. That sounded reasonable. 
What we are focusing on is this year's change — what happened this 
year to change the focus of that. 

Mr. Scaling. That only thing that happened this year, sir, was 
the fact that we did not have some people — we had some people in 
some States that were still not doing that and I had to get all 
States operating the same. I had some people in some States that 
were not doing that. They had never put those sj^stems in place. 

Senator Ham:in. And why would they not? 

Mr. Scaling. I do not know. 

Senator Harkin. But then why let the other 85 percent, all the 
other people out there, alwa}^ go to the most lenient? 

Mr. Scaling. They do not necesscuily do that. 

Senator Harkin. Listen, conservation methods— not in every 
case, but in many cases — mean either more work and more input 
from tiie farmer, either labor or capital, one of the two. 

Mr. Scaling. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Habkin. So if you are going to make me work harder or 
ly more, I always want to go to what makes me work less or pay 



Mr. Scaling. I still think you are going to get more conservation 
on the ground goin^ this way and everybody is going to be happy 
about it then you will ever do the other way. 

Senator Hajoon. A^edn, that is why I am asking vou why. You 
say there were certain States not implementing the June 1987 
rules and I am asldng you why were they not? 

Mr. Scaling. I cannot answer that, sir. 

Senator Habkin. Did vou ask them why? I mean, rather than 
just changing the whole ball of wax because a few people there put 
some pressure on you? 

Mr. Scaling. Nobody put any pressure on me at all. 

Senator Habkin. Tou said some States were not complying. 

Mr. Scaling. Tes, sir. 

Senator Habkin. How many States? 

Mr. Scaling. Six to seven. 

Senator Habkin. Six to seven out of 50? 

Mr. Scaling. Tes. 

Senator Habkin. And we change the whole thing for six or 
seven? 

Mr. Scaling. We did not change the whole thing, sir. I brought 
those 6 or 7 into compliance with the other 43. 

Senator Habkin. The other 43, though, were achieving T levels. 

Mr. Scaling. No, sir. The other 43 had alternative conservation 
systems in place and the farmers were working with them and we 
were reducing erosion substantially throughout the rest of the 
Nation. We stiH had six or seven States that had not done this, and 
the producers in those States were wondering where is this flexibil- 
ity mat we have been hearing about. 

Senator Habkin. There was flexibility. 

Mr. Scaling. There was not any flexibility in the six or seven 
States, sir. 

Senator Habkin. Tell me more about that. You had flexibility. 
Farmers had to show it was technicsdly or economically not feasi- 
ble or impractical and they could have up to 2T. 

Mr. Gray. Or higher. They could go to the ACS. 

Senator Habkin. Then they could go to the ACS, which is higher. 
So what is wrong with that land of flexibility? 

Mr. Scaling. Th^ did not have it in there. They had not put al- 
ternative conservation systems in their local field office tech guides 
for highly erodible soils. 

Senator Habkin. Well, I seem to be at a loss to understand why 
you could not have addressed that directly, rather than coming out 
with this new directive. 

Mr. Scaling. There is no new— this is simply nothing but an 
update of the older directive. I had six or seven States that had 
never put those in their field office tech guides. 

Senator Habkin. Then if it is just an update of the old directive, 
then what makes you think these six or seven are now going to 
have it? 

Mr. Scaling. Because they were put on notice that this will be 
done in all field ofGoes throughout the entire Nation. 
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Senator Harkin. Why did you not put them on notice that last 
year's directive would be implemented in each field office? 

Mr. Scaling. Because it seemed like the easier way to do it this 
wav. 

Senator Harkin. Easier? Not necesscuily the most conservation 
minded? 

Mr. Scaling. Look, everybody reads and interprets different 
things. To me that directive I sent out in May was pretty specific. 
It stated plain and simple enough, if you have highly erodible soils 
in a field office, you will have an alternative conservation sj^stem 
in that field office technical guide. I do not think anybody could 
misinterpret that. 

Senator Harkin. I am not misinterpreting it. I do not think I am 
misinterpreting it. I am interpreting it as being quite a change 
from last year. 

Mr. Scaling. No, sir. 

Senator Harkin. So you are saying that the economic hardship 
and impracticality standards are still valid? 

Mr. DCAiJNG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Harkin. In those States? 

Mr. Scaling. Yes, sir. 

Senator Harkin. They have to show, in order to get an ACS, the 
farmer has to show that it is impractical or that it is economically 
unfeasible? 

Mr. Scaling. No. 

Senator Harkin. No? 

Mr. Scaling. The farmer is given a choice now between a re- 
source management system, which is the whole farm, everything 
he owns is to come in under a system, a basic conservation sj^tem 
which will get down to the T, or an alternative system that will 
substantially reduce erosion down to an acceptable level when he 
goes in to get a plan. 

Senator Harkin. All right. Let us say I am in one of those six 
States. I am a farmer. I come in the local SCS office to get mv plan 
ready here, and the local SCS professional sa3rs we have IookckI at 
your land and here are some things that we think you could do. 
Here are some different options, you might want to pick. 

We believe you could get your soil loss down to maybe a little 
over 2T or something like that. Here are some options that might 
be available to you. The farmer 8a3rs I do not want to do any of 
that. Here is what I want to do. Here is what I want to do and I 
believe it will reduce soil loss. 

Mr. Scaling. It will. We have not given up any technical 

Senator Harkin. No, the farmer comes in and sa3rs that. 

Mr. Gray. He cannot do that. He has got to select off those op- 
tions we have in the tech guide. 

Senator Harkin. Can the farmer do that? 

Mr. Scaling. The farmer has to select off whatever options we 
offer him. Is that what you said? 

Senator Harkin. Whatever options are offered, that is all the 
farmer can pick from, is the options? 

Mr. Scaling. Is the options that we offer him, or if he has a 
system on his land that reduces erosion substantially equal to 
whatever we offer him, we will accept that, too. Most formers are 
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very innovative. They have to be if they are going to stay in the 
farming business. 

I also feel that most farmers have a conservation ethic and they 
want to maintain this resource base, this natural resource that 
they have there. 

Senator Harkin. Most farmers do have a conservation ethic, but 
there is a percentage that do not. 

Mr. Scaling. That is right. 

Senator Harkin. As I said in my opening statement, you will get 
most of the farmers in that will do tms, and they will be more than 
willing. But when you get down to that final end, those are the 
ones that do not want to comply. They are the ones that are going 
to yell the loudest. 

Mr. Scaling. This keeps the final end at 5 percent instead of 25 
percent, is what I am after. I want to reduce erosion probably a 
whole lot worse than you do because, as I say, that is all I have 
ever done all my life and when I leave here, that is what I will go 
back to. I want to reduce erosion because I make my living doing 
that. 

But let us do it where everybody agrees why we are doing it, and 
let us let the farmer come in and understand that it is his option 
because this is the farmer's plan. If the farmer likes this plan, it is 
going to be up to the farmer to make it work wonderfully, or to let 
it fail miserably. And if we have a group of farmers throughout the 
United States, that are satisfied with what a Federal agency is 
doing, then SCS can retain its credibility with the farm section be- 
cause we are consultants to agriculture, that is what the Soil Con- 
servation Service is. 

If we have credibility in this and show that we have common 
sense, and we are going to work with the farming population, the 
people that have never worked with us, I think this is going to go a 
long way as we keep on going down the line, on into future years, 
because if we can maintain our credibility here, we are going to 
have a lot of credibility when we move into water quality and 
quantitv. 

You have to have a good name, sir, for people to trust you and 
respect you. If you have that, then people wUl listen to you and 
they will go ahead and do what you want to — ^you have to sell con- 
servation. You have to sell something because you are asking 
people to change their management. You are asking them to 
change what their daddy did and their grandaddy did. And you are 
asking them to change something. 

But you have got to have a good reason. If they buy this good 
reason, then they are going to change. They are going to be happy 
they changed. If I can get the people into the Soil Conservation 
Service ofnce and I have my credibility right now, and I want to 
retain it. Then I tell them look, what we are asking you to do is 
reduce erosion substantially. We have these three systems here and 
you can pick from one of them. 

And you get somebody to try conservation that has never tried it. 
And if they do it for 2 or 3 years, they are going to see that it pays. 
So then they are going to come back in and they are going to say, 
you know, that works. What else can I do to do this? You can sell 
them another one. 
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What I am doing on these altematiye conservation i^stems, sir, 
is nothing more than the old progressive planning the Soil Conser- 
vation Service has done for 50 years. The goal was alwa3rs to go to 
T. You never quite got there because the last 4 or 5 tons of erosion 
that you were reducing got beastly expensive. So most farmers just 
never did do that. 

They would go so far and then they would not go any farther. I 
am trying to sell something because the first 40 or 50 tons of ero- 
sion is cheap. I mean, all you have to do is change your manage- 
ment system and you can do that. The last 4 or 5 tons is the most 
expensive. 

To me it makes no sense in the world to spend $50 an acre and 
reduce 50 tons of erosion, and then spend $500 an acre and reduce 
3 or 4 tons of erosion. Especially when T is not defensible plus or 
minus 25 percent. 

I am trying to sell a program. I am trying to sell something. I am 
trying to keep everybody in the boat with me. But most of all, I am 
trying to keep a palatable taste in the mouths of the farmers who 
are Imving to do this. 

Senator Harkin. I do not find much to argue with in what you 
just said, or to disagree with, but for a couple of observations. One, 
the first thing that destroys credibility, I believe, around this place 
and in the Department of Agriculture, the first thing that destroys 
credibility is inconsistency. 

The Government is telUng farmers out there, one plan one year, 
one program, then a shifl; to something else. It is like hitting a 
moving target. So when someone in the Government comes out and 
says here is what we are going to do, farmers say that is what you 
say now. Let us see what you say next mont^. The Government 
said we are going to have a CRP Program, put in your bid. So 
farmers bid land in and 2 months later, the Government sa3rs guess 
what, if you did not get in on that bid, we are going to give you a 
bonus. 

Mr. Scaling. The CRP is not mine. 

Senator Habkin. I am just talking about the whole panoply of 
things that farmers get hit with out &ere. 

So now here comes SCS. Congress put conservation compliance in 
the 1985 farm bill. It rolls along for a couple of years. Farmers are 
getting educated about it, what is expected of them in the future. 
Nothing is required overnight They have untU 1995 to complete 
their plans, 10 years down ti^e road. 

We allowed flexibility in conservation compliance. We promoted 
flexibility. But we wanted to make sure that that flexibility was 
within certain parameters. Obviously, if it is totally flexible, no one 
will do an3iliing. At least those ttiat have the worst erosion will 
not do anything. So you have the flexibility within certain param- 
eters. 

We try to be consistent in these programs. I have to tell you — and 
not just firom Iowa; I have heard firom other places— the soil conser- 
vationist is out in the field saying, we work^ hard. We have devel- 
oped these plans. And now, all dT a sudden, we get hit with this. 
And we are told that what we developed, we cannot go along with 
it anymore. We have to ofier the farmers something else. 
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So farmers who came in with a plan and maybe even already 
have it approved by their SCS office, are now — and those usually 
tend to be some of the smartest ones, who got in there first and got 
it done — they say well, now wait a minute. Things have changed 
here. Erosion does not have to be reduced to T even though it 
would be economically and technically feasible and practical to do 
so. Maybe I will go back and get that plan changed now. Maybe I 
do not have to get it down to T levels any longer because there is 
nothing in the policy that refers to economic or technical feasibility 
or practicality, just however I can negotiate it out with that local 
SCS office. 

That is what I believe to be the inconsistency that destroys the 
credibility in this program. I am really concerned that what may 
happen with this is that people are ^ust going to start getting verv 
skittish about it and they are not gomg to be trying to reach that T 
level that we tried to achieve. 

Mr. ScAUNG. Mr. Harkin, the inconsistency was not out of Wash- 
ington, was not out of my office. Tlie inconsistency was in that six 
or seven States that never implemented what was coming out of 
Washington as opposed to the 43 States that did implement it. That 
is where the inconsistency is, not out of here, but out of there. 

As I said a while ago, I am going 50 percent of the way to meet 
agriculture, but I certainly expect and demand that agriculture 
come the other 50 percent and meet me. I am not letting them get 
away scot-free at sll. As I said, I believe very strongly in conserva- 
tion. 

For whatever it is worth, I have never done anything cost share 
on my country, either, and I probably never will. I do not really 
believe in that either, or subsidies or anything, but that is another 
story. 

I am demanding that agriculture come halfway and meet me. I 
am demanding that they change their management style if they 
have excessive erosion. But I am not going to argue over 2 to 3 or 4 
tons of soil loss erosion per acre per year, to get down to a figure. I 
have to have the fiexibuity in there because it has got to live and 
breathe. It has got to expand and contract just like you have be- 
tween winter and summer. 

Agriculture is just like humans. It lives and breathes from the 
time of conception until it is hw^ested. These plans have also got 
to be flexible. They have to be able to live and breathe and con- 
tract and expand. 

Senator Harkin. Did you say six or seven States? 

Mr. Scaling. Yes, sir. 

Senator Harkin. What are those States? Do you know who they 
were? 

Mr. Scaling. I will supply that for the record, sir. 

^ee response on page 43.] 

Senator Harkin. I woidd arareciate that. 

Why did you not use the Federal Register rulemaking method, 
since previous rules had been issued in this way? 

Mr. Scaling. To do what? 

Senator Harkin. To issue this new rule in May? 

Mr. Scaling. Because this was an internal document. As I say, 
this is what all the States were doing except those. 
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Senator Harkin. The 1987 rule was published in the Federal 
Register, and went through the publication process. 

Mr. Scaling. I do not think it changed anything from what ev- 
erybody else was doing. 

Senator Harkin. Here is the Federal Roister of June 29, 1987. 
The rule is published in this issue. That way we have a chance to 
look it over and read it. And if we had comments, we could. I will 
tell you that when we read it over, my staff read it over, and when 
they brought it to my attention, I said it sounds all right to me. 

But at least we were given some chance of conmienting upon an 
interim rule. As I understand, the bulletin that went out this 
spring. May 3, 1988, did not go out through that published proce- 
dure. 

I guess our difference is that you do not think the May 3 bulletin 
changed SCS policy, and I do. 

Mr. Scaling. I do not think it changed it at all. 

Senator Harkin. You do not think it changed that a bit? 

Mr. Scaling. No, sir. 

Senator Harkin. Then will you state here, before this subcom- 
mittee, that this provision pid>lished in June, 1987, that states 
''These revisions will have the effect of eliminating a rigid 'T' 
standard for soil and crop situations where it is not economically or 
technically feasible or practical to achieve T." That still holds? 

Mr. Scaling. Yes, sir. 

Senator Harkin. All right then. But you will not put that out in 
a notice, you will not send that out to vour offices and tell them 
that the June 1987 rule still holds? 

Mr. Scaling. You and I are still not communicating. I have done 
that. I have done that. 

Senator Harkin. Since May of this year? 

Mr. Scaling. No. I can do that. Mr. Harkin, I can do that real 
simple. That is no problem on that. But to me, I have not changed 
anything at all from the start. 

Senator Harkin. Let me just read it to you. Here is your May 3, 
1988 

Mr. Scaling. I know exactly what it says. 

Senator Harkin. I thought I could read English. Maybe there is 
something wrong with my ability to read. I am going to read from 
this May 3 bulletin. 

''ACS [Alternative Conservation Systems] are to be included in 
all field office technical guides where Uiere is highly erodible land 
subject to the compliance provisions of the 1985 Food Security Act. 

"ACS are to be consistent across county and state lines where 
the same soil-crop situation is shared. This is a state conservation- 
ist responsibility. NTCs verify coordination among states. Once an 
ACS is developed, it is included in a guide sheet, labeled as applica- 
ble on FSA highly erodible cropland conservation, and filed in the 
FOTG as an alternative conservation system. It is then available 
for selection by every farmer wit^ t^t soil-crop situation in that 
FOTG area, unless the farmer is converting native v^etation. 

''No reference to T should appear on the guide sheets. Use of 'T* 
terminolcjgy for ACS can be miBleading and cause confusion. It is 
'^^n misinterpreted as a minimum standard. 
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''Local agricultural commodity groups, ASCS county committees, 
conservation districts and others should be consulted in the devel- 
opment of ACS." 

This paragraph right here, the middle one that I read from, 'It is 
then available for selection by every farmer * * * unless the 
farmer is converting native vegetation." The bulletin states "ACS 
are to be consistent across county and state lines where the same 
soil-crop situation is shared. * * * Once an ACS is developed, it is 
included in a guide sheet, labeled as applicable on FSA highly erod- 
ible cropland conservation, and filed in the FOTG as an alternative 
conservation system." 

No mention is made in the May 3 bulletin that Alternative Con- 
servation Systems are available only where it is not economicsdly 
or technically feasible or practical to achieve T. But you are sajdng 
that the June 1987 language is subsumed in your May language? 

Mr. Scaling. Yes, sir. 

Senator Harkin. Well, I am glad to hear that. I think that was 
the misunderstanding. 

I have no further questions. Senator Conrad. 

STATEMENT OF HON. KENT CONRAD, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Senator Conrad. Mr. Chairman, if I might, I would like to go to 
a slightly different topic and one that we have talked about before, 
Wilson. Actually, we have talked about it a number of times. But I 
want to revisit the issue. 

I want to talk about swampbuster once again and, to some 
extent, sodbuster as well, because these are things of great concern, 
mitigated somewhat by drought conditions. Obviously that has 
been the overriding concern, and so these other issues have been 
put to the back burner. But you and I both know that they are 
coming back some day. 

Mr. Scaling. Yes, sir. 

Senator Conrad. And we had best be ready. 

I wanted to take this opportunity to just visit with you about 
where we are on swampbuster, where we are headed on sodbuster, 
and what you see as the potential problems there. What are the 
areas of controversy that will be developing? 

First, let us talk just a bit about swampbuster and if you could 
tell me where are we in terms of the penalty? Was there any move- 
ment there? And where are we, in terms of your agency's dealing 
with the whole controversy surrounding the swampbuster issue? 

Mr. Scaling. Senator, right now, I really thought we were doing 
fairly good on swampbuster. I know we are about to put together 
some more inventory teams, so we can keep on identifying these 
wetlands. I really thought all that was fairly quiet right now. 

Senator Conrad. Of course, it is quiet because a drought pretty 
well takes care of any wetlands questions. I am interested to know 
how far along we are in the mapping? Is the mapping completed 
now? Can somebody go to their local office and find out exactly 
what has been determined to be a wetland? Are the determinations 
completed? 
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Mr. Scaling. Senator, I will just have to provide that for the 
record, sir. 

[The answers provided by Wilson Scaling to questions asked 
during the hearing can be found on pages 47-48.] 

Senator Ck)NRAD. All right. 

Senator Harkin. If I can answer that, I think in my State that is 
true. The mapping has been completed. 

Senator Ck)NRAD. I do not think all the determinations have been 
made. 

Mr. Scaling. This is wetland, sir. 

Senator Harkin. You may be right. 

Senator Conrad. Are we not in a situation in which farmers can 
be held in violation, even though they may not know? 

Mr. Scaling. I will just have to supply that. I am just not sure. 

Senator Conrad. That gives rise to real concern, I think, out 
there. A farmer can be held in violation and he does not even 
know. There is no formal determination, nor has the farmer the 
right to appeal determinations that have been made. Maybe you 
could supply for the record the schedule for completing wetland de- 
terminations? 

Mr. Scaling. Yes, sir. 

Senator Conrad. And also, please submit for the record what rec- 
ommendation you would make to a farmer who might find himself 
in a catch-22 situation, where he is expected to be complying with 
the law but he may not, as of yet, know what determination has 
been made? 

Mr. Scaling. I would look forward to that, sir. 

Senator Conrad. I think that would be helpfiil to all of us. 

Mr. Scaling. I do, too. 

Senator Conrad. The second area would be on penalties. I ask 
you indirectly, because it is really ASCS that takes the lead on 
this, but I am wondering if you are aware if ASCS has made any 
movement on the penalties? As you know, any violation can be met 
with the most draconian penal^, that is the loss of all farm pro- 
gram benefits. 

As you know, we were trying to get a different penalty provision 
to apply. The penalty provision that is in all other farm programs, 
the substantial compliance interpretation, to apply to those penal- 
ties. That is, if somebody was in substantial compliance, they would 
not suffer a penalty, or they would have a penalty commensurate 
with the crime. 

Are you aware of these changes being made? 

Mr. Scaling. No, I am not. 

Senator Conrad. The third element of my question relates to 
sodbuster, because that will be facing us soon. Sodbuster may well 
generate a controversy greater than what we have had under 
swampbuster, if that is possible. 

I would be interested to know your thoughts about the areas of 
controversy that lie ahead with respect to the sodbuster provisions. 

Mr. Scaling. I will supply that for the record, too. 

I do not see a problem with sodbuster. 

Senator Conrad. You do not anticipate there will be a controver- 
sy? 
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Mr. Scaling. There is going to be controversy on almost any- 
thing you do, sir. That is what we have just been through right 
here. But I just do not anticipate any problem with sodbuster at 
all, because you know up front, before you do anything, what the 
standards that you have to meet for that. 

Senator Ck)NRAD. What I am seeking to do is identify the areas 
where we may have a problem. Now looking back at swampbuster, 
clearly we have a problem of the bill's provisions being implement- 
ed before we are really ready. That is, all the determinations have 
not been made, right? That would tell me there is a problem. 

What I am wondering is if we are to have a similar problem with 
sodbuster? Are we going to have insufficient resources? Please un- 
derstand, I do not blame you one minute for not having those de- 
terminations made. You were given an assignment that was much 
larger than the resources given you to meet the assignment. I do 
not lay any fault at your door, for not having all those determina- 
tions made. It was an inhuman, impossible task. 

What I am wondering, in terms of the timeframe, is do we have 
any similar problems coming up? That is, do we have insufficient 
resources to do what has been assigned you? Are there areas that 
require clarification in the law that you can see are going to be po- 
tential areas of problems like we have seen with swampbuster? In 
swampbuster, we have interpretation problems, we have questions 
of the penalty, whether or not that is a reasonable penalty. Do you 
see areas where we might have a controversy with sodbuster? If so 
we must look ahead and identify them now, so we can deal with 
them on the front end. 

Mr. Gray. Mr. Scaling has asked me to cover this one. Senator 
Conrad. 

I think most of them have pretty well been identified. I do not 
think we will ever see the same kind of controversy with sodbuster 
that we have seen with swampbuster, mainly for one reason. That 
is the definition is much clearer to a producer. He is sodbusting if 
it was not used to produce an annual crop any one of the years be- 
tween 1981 and 1985. He does not have any problem understanding 
that. 

Where he has the definition of a wetland is more complex and 
there is some disagreement out there among producers whether 
this tract is or that tract is not. 

In terms of sodbuster, it either was farmed during those years or 
it was not. We are not seeing that same kind of controversy. We 
had some early controversy over some clearing of turn rows and 
this sort of thing, but I think we have that worked out. 

We do not believe that it was ever intended to keep a farmer 
from clearing a turn row, for example. We got that worked out. 

I do not believe we will ever see that same kind of controversy. 

Senator Conrad. How about the manpower question in terms of 
plans, the analysis and approval of plans? Are there sufficient re- 
sources, manpower provided, to get that job done in a timely way? 

Mr. Scaling. Yes, sir. We will have our plans done. Everybody 
that wants a compliance plan will have one by January 1, 1990. As 
Senator Harkin said, you are probably going to have a small per- 
centage that will not, but I am not worried about that small per- 
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centage. I want to be there to have a plan available for anybody 
that wants one. And we can do that. That will be done. 

Senator Conrad. When you talk about a small percentage, can 
you give us some idea of what is in your mind? 

Mr. Scaling. I do not know. I do not know how many people are 
going to wait, thinking this 1990 date is going to be shifted. I do not 
see any reason to shift the 1990 date because people that want 
plans are going to have them. The people that are going to 
wait 

Senator Ck)NRAD. Can you give us some idea of what percentage 
of farmers who are covered under this would currently have a 
plan? What percentage are left to go? What kind of progress is 
being made? 

Mr. Scaling. I will have to submit that. I do not have those fig- 
ures. 

Senator Conrad. Can you give me some feel for it? Is good 
progress being made? Are people waiting until the last minute? 

Mr. Scaling. No. Ri^t now, we are ahead of schedule, right 
now. All across the Nation, 65 percent by the end of this year na- 
tionwide. 

Senator Conrad. For the record, could you give us the comple- 
tion rate and what you anticipate it will be by the end of next 
Sear? If you could break this down by State, that would be very 
elpful. 

Again, I would leave open for you to identify any potential areas 
of major controversy. I am not talking about nitpicking so you 

Mr. Scaling. You are talking about on compliance, swampbus- 
ter, sodbuster, the whole thing? 

Senator Conrad. Right. Msgor areas of controversy. I think on 
swampbuster, we pretty well can identify them. On swampbuster, I 
would be interested in having a current status report and to get 
your sense of what's happening there. 

And on sodbuster, I would be very interested in your analysis of 
m£gor controversies that we might face, whether they are questions 
of manpower or they are questions of completing plans on time, or 
if they are questions of compliance, questions of the penaltv or 
major areas that may develop into controversy. With your analysis 
we could deal with controversies ahead of time, and get ahead of 
the curve. 

Mr. Scaling. OK. 

Senator Conrad. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Harkin. I previoushr said I didn't have any more ques- 
tions. But I do have two more K>r clarification. 

In your May 3, 1988, bulletin you said "No reference to 'T' should 
appear on the guide sheets. The use oiT terminolo^ for ACS can be 
misleading and cause confusion. It is often mismterpreted as a 
minimum standard." 

Why was that paragraph included? Why wouldn't you want to 
have reference to T? The professionals understand it. They know 
that it is not a minimum standard but it's used as a guide. If you 
don't even have a euide, then how do you judge whether a farmer 
is really substantiaUy reducing erosion? 

Mr. Scaling. Why create another standard? 

Senator Harkin. What's the standard now? 
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Mr. Scaling. Why create something dse? If T is fdiat e very bo dy 
has always aimed ror, ahrays been the goal, Fm after flezuMlity, 
I'm after ocmservatioii. In a lot of areas urou^iout the country, T 
is not respected in the agricnltiire commmiity because ifs not 
something thafs concrete. Because for every one perscm that sup- 
ports it, you will find another one that is against it. 

I have to have peofrie with a good taste, a good sense of conserva- 
tion ethics that are imfriementing these plai^ putting them on the 
ground, and these are the fiarmerB. The farmers have to be scdd on 
what they are doing so they can make compliance woiiL 

Senator Harkin. Let me ask you again. The T values that are 
derived, are you suggesting that these are just arbitrary values, or 
are th^ scientific values based upon sustainable soil loeei? 

Mr. Scaling. They are not accurate. 

Senator Harkin. I didn't ask how accurate. I said are they scien- 
tifically based or are they just arbitrary? 

Mr. Scaling, lli^are arbitrary, sir. 

SenatOT Harkin. They are just arbitrary? 

Mr. Scaling. Yes, sir. 

SenatcM' Harkin. So they are not sd^itifically based on what sos- 
tainaUe soil loss would be? 

Bfr. Scaling. In my opinion, they are not, sir. 

SenatcM' Harkin. I think that would come as a surprise to your 
prrfessionals out in the field, that they did not use scientific meth- 
ods to determine T values. 

Bfaybe I am oper atin g under a mimnpression. I thon^it they 
were. I thought they were scientifically based. Obviously within 
certain parameters. You can't come down and say this is exactly 
right, bat it ^ives you a guide as to what sustainable soU loss 
would be within s. certain range. 

Bfr. Scaling. I wiU provide an article that was in the Journal of 
Soil and Wato* Conser vat ion about a year ago for you for the 
record. 

Senator Harkin. That it is arbitrary? 

Mr. Scaling. As I ssqr, sir, as I say, for every one peraon that 
says it is one wsqt, you are ecnng to find another person that says it 
isn't. And it is not defimsibie in court. 

Senator Harkin. I am just taUdng about the piufi'Whkinal^ and 
how it was derived, and whether or not this could be used as kind 
of aguide. 

Mr. Scaling. Well, of course, to me, sir, a former is a _ 
al because he makes his whcde living off raising food and fiber. 



Senator Harkk. Now, wait, Mr. SraKng I have been around 

en. Pa 



fonneiB aD my Ufe just I&e you have been. Farmers are L 
al, as you say, they are very econo mi cal and <ffiripm., they 
how to p io du ce. 

But soil conservation can be very technical in 
and unless you have that tpfhniral information, unless you have 
that Idiid of e du c ati on, it is not somednog you just are born with. 
Qnoe laimefs have been riiown what you can do to rednoe soil 
eroaian, they ssqr, oh, that* s wonderful, well do thaL But th^ need 
that technical information; if s like the Krtapnsinn Service, ffetling 
opt a nd tefliiy fimne p ba ck in the forties when I was a kid, tfa^ 
idiouki start plaotnig fajfbnd com. 
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Well, my daddy didn't do that, my granddaddy didn't do that, 
but, OK, I will try it. And once they tri^ it, it worked fine. 

Mr. Scaling. That is exactly what I was talking about, about get- 
ting people into the conservation family. I am after the people that 
have never practiced it. 

If I can get them in, then they will see that conservation pays 
and it pays huge dividends. But I've got to have them get into it 
because I've got to have a good taste in their mouths, sir. 

We are both after the same thing. We are just going about it two 
different ways. 

Senator Harkin. No, I don't know that we're going about it in 
two different ways. 

Again, I think consistency means a lot. Even if the farmer is on 
the bitter end of that, even if there is one farmer who says, by 
gosh, I'm getting hit hard by this, in the long run, I think that 
farmer will have more respect for SCS, will have more respect for 
the Department of Agriculture and the Government in general if 
at least the Government is consistent. 

But once that Government starts saying, well, this is what we 
were going to do, now we will do something else, then it is every 
farmer for himself, take advantage of the system any way that you 
can. 

Mr. Scaling. As I say, the Washington office of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service has not been inconsistent. 

Senator Harkin. Then this is my final question. 

Is the June 29, 1987, language still valid? 

Mr. ScAUNG. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. Good. If so, may local conservationists require 
plans to T levels where it is economically and technically feasible? 

Let me repeat that. 

If that is so, can local SCS offices require plans to T levels where 
it is economically and technically feasible? 

Mr. Scaling. If the local districts, in consultation with ASCS, 
these ASCS's are going to stay in our field office technical guides, 
because you have to have one for highly erodible soils. 

Senator Harkin. I don't understand that as an answer to my 
question. Let me repeat the question, try it one more time. I do 
have to get to the bottom of it. 

Can local SCS offices require plans by 1990 to T levels where it is 
economically and techniccdly feasible to do so? 

Mr. Scaling. As of right now, no, sir. 

Senator Harkin. The answer is no, they cannot require plans to 
T levels where it is economically and technically feasible to do so? 

Mr. Scaling. No, sir, not as of right now. They cannot require it. 

Senator Harkin. Then the June 29, 1987 rule is no good. 

Mr. Scaling. Let me get my expert on here. 

Senator EUrkin. Because the Federal Roister of June 29, 1987, 
states "These revisions will have the effect of eliminating a rigid 'T 
standard for soil and crop situations where it is not economically or 
technically feasible or practical to achieve 'T.' " 

So again what I am asking is, if it's economically and technically 
feasible to do so, can a local SCS office require a plan to a T level 
for a farmer? 
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Mr. Scaling. I will have to provide that for the record because 
we are talking from two different— let me, quite frankly, I don't 
understand what you are asking me. 

Senator Harkin. All right. Well, let me try it one more time. 

Mr. Scaling. Can I just provide that for the record? 

Senator Harkin. Well, we'll try it one more time, and if we 
can't, then we will set it for the record. 

Mr. Scaling. Let^ try it. 

Senator Harkin. As I read the June 29, 1987, Federal Register, it 
states that we will not have a rigid T standard. You can have an 
ACS that will not be held to a rigid T standard, where it's not eco- 
nomically or technically feasible to reach that T. Then you can 
have an ACS, which basically says if it is technically and economi- 
cally feasible you can require a plan to a T level, not one plan, but 
maybe a variety of different plans, and a farmer can pick any one 
of a number of them, but it has to reach the T level. That's June 
29. 

I then asked you— just trying to get through this logically if I 
can — about the May 3, 1988 language. I asked you, is the June 29 
language subsumed within this May 3 memorandum that you sent 
out to your offices, and you said yes. 

Mr. Scaling. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. I asked, is the June 29, 1987, language still 
valid? And you said yes. 

Mr. Scaling. Yes, it is. 

Senator Harkin. I then asked the question, I said if that is so, 
can a local SCS office require a plan from a farmer to a T level 
where it is economically and technically feasible to do so, and you 
said no. 

Mr. Scaling. If you have input from your ASC County Commit- 
tee, if you have input from your Soil Conservation Directors, if you 
have input from ag commodity groups in that county and anybody 
else that wants to have input on that, I suppose you could require 
period anything you wanted to require. 

But, as of right now, I am going to keep those alternative conser- 
vation systems, and hopefully it will keep some common sense in 
this to where local people have an input to what is happening out 
there. 

Senator Conrad. I will tell you something. If I ever get in trou- 
ble, I want you to represent me in court. [Laughter.] 

Senator Harkin. My staff says that the locsJ Conservation Board 
alwavs has input into the plans. Always. That's true from what I 
just found out in Iowa too. They always have the input. 

Mr. Scaling. Yes. 

Senator Conrad. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? Fve got to 
preside at 11, but something that has come out of your dialog here 
really raised a question that pertains directly to what you have 
been asking. 

Do the answers you are giving have something to do with the 
statement you made earlier that the T values would not stand up 
in court? 

Mr. Scaling. Yes. 

Senator Conrad. I mean it seems to me we have a very central 
question here. 
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Mr. Scaling. I don't want to lose compliance. 

Senator Conrad. I suspect, in listening to the interchange, that 
at the heart of this is a determination that has been made. You 
have coimsel, I presume, that makes recommendations to you. 
Through this interchange, it strikes me that he has been told by 
his counsel that they don't dare hang their hat on T values. They 
won't stand up in court. And if he does try to make it stand up in 
court and they lose, they lose the whole conservation section in a 
sense. 

Is that what's at the heart of 

Mr. Scaling. You're warm. [Laughter.] 

Senator Conrad. In a few more minutes, we'll get hot. 

I am going to leave, but I sense that this must be what is going 
on here, that their counsel has told them that if we go to court on 
those T values, we are in a very shaky position. 

Senator Harkin. Senator Conrad, let me just say again we get 
into this argument of what can Washington do? It seems like we 
have kind of come full circle, Mr. Scaling, from what you said 
when you assum^ the table about having Washington dictate the 
rules. 

It almost seems that Washington is now saying to those local 
SCS offices that they can't do this. They can't require — even 
though the Conservation Board approves it and it is economically 
and technically feasible and practical — they cannot require a re- 
duction of soil losses to the T level. That's Washington dictating to 
what local people can and cannot do, Mr. Scaling. Is that right? 

Senator Conrad. And the motivation behind that seems to me to 
be that they have l^al counsel telling them they don't dare hang 
their hat on that. 

Senator Harkin. Is that so? Is your l^al counsel telling you that 
you cannot let these local Conservation Boards 

Mr. Scaling. No, they have not, no. But I have not been instruct- 
ed that way. 

Senator Harkin. Let me get the question correct. 

Is your legal counsel suggesting or advising you that you cannot 
permit local SCS offices to require a reduction of soil losses to T 
levels where it is technically and economically feasible to do so? 

Mr. Scaling. No, they have not told me that. I have never asked 
that question. 

Senator Harkin. So it doesn't enter into the equation. 

Senator Conrad. I have a feeling though that what's happening 
here is smUar to when I was an administrator. There were times 
that my counsel would tell me that is a question you don't want to 
ask. 

From listening to this conversation, it just strikes me that Mr. 
Scaling indicated earlier, in an offhand comment, that the T values 
might not stand up in court. 

Now, somewhere, he has gotten that idea. I would guess it is 
probably from some conversations that have gone on, but 
that's 

Senator Harkin. May I ask you a question? What do you mean 
when you say "won't hold up in court' ? As to what aspect? 

Senator Cx)nrad. Well, I suspect, and again I'm just trying to 
read between the lines here, that they have had a discussion in the 
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agency and talked about what happens if somebody brings a suit 
and says, oh, you can't hold me to this standard. This standard is 
not supportable. And that somehow through conversations that 
they've nad, that the Administrator suspects that this is the case — 
if he tries to adhere to a strict reading of a T scale or T standiuxl, 
this will leave him in some l^al ieoparidy. 

Senator Harkin. Well, I would just suggest that no one is man- 
dating any farmer to do anything. If you don't want to be in the 
farm program, if you don't want to have farm program benefits, 
you can do whatever you want to do on your farm. 'Riat is all it is. 
The Government is not saying you have to do this. 

It is just saying if you want farm program benefits you must 
reduce soil erosion — to T levels if it is economically and technically 
feasible and practical to do so. And I believe that will hold up in 
court. 

Senator Conrad. I'm not suggesting this is my position. I am just 
trying to understand the dialog that has gone on here. And all I 
can read is that Mr. Scaling made the statement he doesn't believe 
the T values would hold up in court. I don't know whether his l^al 
counsel told him that or 

Mr. Scaling. No, l^al counsel did not tell me that. 

As I said, for every person that believes in T, there is another 
person that doesn't believe in it. These are professional people 
saying this. 

Senator Harkin. We can't get stuck in a rut on this question. 

Senator Conrad. Did you have any consultation with State and 
local Soil Conservation authorities before you sent your May 3 
letter out? 

Mr. Scaling. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. You did? 

Mr. Scaling. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. In States other than those six or seven States to 
which you earlier referred? 

Mr. Scaling. Yes. I talked to a lot of people all across the 
Nation. 

Senator Harkin. Well, OK. I think we are getting somewhere. 

If the June 29, 1987 language is still intact, I still don't have the 
answer to that question I asked, but perhaps we will just have to 
get that for the record — whether local conservationists can still re- 
quire plans to the T level if it's economically and technically feasi- 
ble and practical to do so. 

I'll write that question out and you can get it to the people at 
SCS and answer it. 

Mr. Scaling. OK. 

[See page 43 for the response to Senator Harkin.] 

Senator Harkin. Thank you very much, Mr. Scaling. 

Mr. Scaling. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Harkin. We will get the question to you within a few 
days. If we could get an answer back in a week or something like 
that, that would be good. 

Mr. Scaling. No problem. 

Senator Harkin. OK. Thank you very much. 

Now our first panel: James GuUiford, director of the division of 
soil conservation of the Iowa Department of Agriculture and Land 
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Stewardship; Clarence Durban, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Conservation Districts; Glenn Stoddard, executive director 
of the Wisconsin Land Conservation Association; and Lloyd Cline, 
past president of the National Cotton Council. 

That's our first panel. Mr. Gulliford I know. Glenn Stoddard and 
Mr. Cline. 

Well, I apologize for taking so long. But as you can tell from sit- 
ting there, it takes awhile to get through some of these questions. 

I have your prepared statements and they will be made a part of 
the record in their entirety. 

I would like to ask each of you— just going right down the line, 
Mr. Gulliford, Durban, Stoddcuxl and Clme— ask if you could just 
take 5 minutes — I will give you a little leeway on that — to summa- 
rize your prepared statement, make your major point so we can 
have a little give and take. 

So if you will keep track for me on the 5-minute time period or 
something like that, not rigid — pleafie keep that in mind. Mr. Gulli- 
ford, I recognize you first. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES B. GULLIFORD, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF 
SOIL CONSERVATION OF THE IOWA DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE AND LAND STEWARDSHIP, DES MOINES, lA 

Mr. Gulliford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the op- 
portunity to offer this testimony on behalf of the Iowa Department 
of Agriculture and Land Stewardship, and the State Soil Conserva- 
tion Committee for the State of Iowa. We appreciate you holding 
this hearing. 

I would just like to state that implementation of conservation 
compliance provisions is frustrating lowans in every sector, our 
farmers, our soil and water conservationists and urban population. 

First, the frustration centers on the unwillingness of the Soil 
Conservation Service to allow us to maintain an acceptable level of 
technical quality for implementation that assures compliance to a 
standard which adequately protects our soil and water resources. 

Second, the unwillingness of SCS to enter into a dialog on this 
issue with the State and local officials who are most affected by im- 
plementation of this program, and upon whose shoulders imple- 
mentation falls as equal partners with the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice. 

Let me explain. In June of 1987, in Iowa, we b^an implementing 
a program of alternative conservation systems. 

This ACS program dealt with the principal economic hardship 
concerns that Iowa farmers had for the conservation compliance 
program. To my understanding, we may have been the only State 
that looked at economic criteria. And those were the cost of struc- 
tural practices and any requirements that would force Iowa farm- 
ers away from a continuous row crop management system, that 
would then result in a reduction of their com base. It provided an 
option for Iowa farmers to choose that would allow, regardless of 
highly erodible soil type, continuous row crop production if the 
farmer implemented best management practices that included con- 
touring, no-till, and proper residue management. 
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When we fell back to this position in this ACS program from the 
strict T standard, it did not satisfy all soil conservationists in the 
State. And we regret that it didn't achieve the 85 percent T goal. 
But it did provide a practical compromise. 

SCS projections were that, if all farmers chose this least restric- 
tive system, 5.5 million acres of Iowa's 8.2 million acres of highly 
erodible land would be farmed at T. There would still be 2.2 million 
acres that would be farmed with soil losses from T and 2T; and 
500,000 acres which would be farmed greater than 2T. 

Tlie average soil loss, if vou looked at this scenario, on those 
highly erodible acres, would be reduced to 6.1 tons per acre per 
year. The stafT went out and began implementing the program and 
doing a good job. In fact, in June of 1988, we had 38 percent of 
those conservation plans completed to that standard that I just de- 
scribed. And my office had received no calls from any landowner 
disturbed that we were requiring too much nor, to my knowledge, 
had SC!S received calls from any Iowa farmer of those 38 percent 
who had their plans completed. In fact, most staff were very 
pleased with the response that they were getting from landowners. 

The background of this positive implementation that was going 
on was interrupted by the issuance of SCS National Bulletin No. 
180-8-31, which is the May 3 bulletin, in which State conservation- 
ists were directed to establish ACS's that would allow acceptable 
compliance that did not achieve T for every highly erodible soil 
type. 

Now, where we had originally predicted two-thirds to go to T, 
now we project that potentially none of those soils would go to T. 
That was the intent of that memo. And that potentially 15 percent 
of the highly erodible soils will be farmed with an annual soil loss 
in excess of 3T, and that if you look at average annual soil loss 
under this scenario, conceivably it will be at 9.6 tons per acre per 
year. That's 55 to 60 percent higher. And I would contend that that 
is a significant loss of conservation compliemce. 

Previous testimony talked about the cost of implementing ero- 
sion control, but it didn't talk about the cost of not implementing 
erosion control, the cost to farmers and the public when the ero- 
sion occurs. 

In April of 1988, SCS issued a technical report that projected 
costs of erosion, those losses being due to reduced yields, fertilizer 
cost, and additional energy necessary to till subsoil. 

Given all the positive benefits of plant breeding programs, to my 
knowledge, no company has ever announced or introduced a varie- 
ty of com plant that grows better in subsoil than it does in topsoil. 
And I would suspect that that's probably true with wheat and soy- 
beans and cotton as well. 

While the overall ability to produce commodities in this country 
continues to increase due to improving technology, the potential — 
and that is the key issue — the potential to produce has already de- 
creased significantly due to soil resource depletion. 

Similarly, there is an offsite cost associated with excessive ero- 
sion, and I believe that the urban constituents who are watchmg us 
as we implement this program are going to be looking for signifi- 
cant accomplishment, and I seriously doiu)t that as they look at the 
compliance level that has now been set up in a State like Iowa, 
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they are going to be determining that it is either adequate or con- 
sistent with the intent of the laws passed. 

Another major impact of the SCS directive is the impact it is 
having on field ofQce programs. Policy changes of this nature have 
destroyed the credibility that field office staff have with the farm- 
ers. The success we had in implementing our initial efforts of this 
program to convince people that it would be done in a strict time- 
frame came from a total statewide commitment to the concepts 
that the program is for real, the deadline is firm, and the compli- 
ance level required will not change. And this has now been lost. 

Implementation of Directive 180-8-31 has proven to farmers 
that, if they wait, the requirements will change. There is no incen- 
tive to cooperate and get the job done early. Additionally, every 
farmer who planned to a stricter standard has the right to expect 
us to revise that plan to the lesser standard that's now in place. 
This policy has effectively increased field office workloads. 

My final concern is with the manner in which policy decisions, 
such as this, are unilaterally made for the Stat^ and districts. 
When it's done unilaterally and no interaction with State and dis- 
tricts occurs, everything breaks down. The conservation provisions 
of the Food Security Act are not only a Federal program. They 
cannot be implemented by Federal personnel alone. The program is 
authorized by the Federal legislation, that's true, but it is being im- 
plemented through local soil and water conservation districts, field 
offices and staff across the country. These districts are duly author- 
ized by State statutes and exist at the initiative of the local people. 
The local commissioners and supervisors establish policy and long- 
range plans for their district. The field offices are staffed by em- 
ployees of Federal, State and local units of government. The entire 
organization and implementation of this program rely on a part- 
nership that is jeopardized when any party to the partnership 
takes unilateral actions. 

State and local conservation partners should have been consulted 
on this issue. We were not; and our concerns, since then, have been 
totally ignored. We have been forced to accept program guidance 
that was not necessary, will produce less effective conservation re- 
sults, has caused confusion on the part of staff and farmers, creates 
more work, and reduces the credibility of the entire soil conserva- 
tion partnership. These problems could have been prevented 
through discussion and negotiation. They won't go away given the 
current policy of ignoring them. This policy should be reversed. 

I am asking that the USDA allow us to implement the Conserva- 
tion Compliance Program in a manner that fits the needs of Iowa, 
our farmers, and our conservation goals. For Iowa, I am again 
asking that we be allowed to return to the first set of alternative 
conservation systems established by USDA-SCS prior to Directive 
180-8-31. I would remind you that those ACS's were based on eco- 
nomic hardship criteria. 

Conservation compliance, along with the other conservation pro- 
visions of the Food Security Act, is vitally important to the long- 
term health of agriculture. Together, these programs offer a rare 
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opportunity to strengthen the ties of agriculture to urban and envi- 
ronmental interests. They serve the best interests of farmers and 
the public, and we must do everything we can to effectively and 
successfully implement them. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. GuUiford follows:] 
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Statement by James B. Gulllford, Director 

Division of Soli Conservation 

Iowa Department of Agriculture & Land Stewardship 

Review of Soil Conservation Service Implementation of the Conservation 

Compliance Provisions of the Food Security Act of 1985 

Subcommittee on Nutrition and Investigations 

Washington, DC 

October 4, 1988 

My name Is James Gulllford. I am Director of the Division of Soil Conservation 
of the Iowa Department of Agriculture and Land Stewardship. I offer this 
testimony on behalf of the Iowa Department of Agriculture and Land Stewardship 
and the Iowa State Soil Conservation Committee. Thank you for conducting this 
hearing on the Implementation of the Conservation Compliance provisions of the 
1985 Food Security Act; specifically the use of Alternative Conservation Systems 
(ACS) . 

Implementation of the Conservation Compliance program Is frustrating lowans In 
all sectors; our farmers, soil and water conservationists, and urban population. 
Concerns center on: 

1) The unwllllngess of the Soil Conservation Service (SCS) to allow us to 
maintain acceptable technical quality for Implementation that assures 
compliance to a standard which adequately protects our soil and water 
resources, and meets our obligation to the intent of the act and the 
rules promulgated to implement it. 

2) The unwillingness of SCS to enter into a dialogue on this issue with 
the state and local officials who are most affected by Implementation 
of this program, and upon whose shoulders Implementation falls as 
equal partners with the Soil Conservation Service. 

In Iowa, the problems associated with cropland erosion are characterized In 
terms of reduced productivity of eroded fields, and off-site Impacts of 
sediment. Response to these problems has included a substantial program 
investment on the part of the state in annual appropriation for field office 
personnel and financial incentives. Similarly, commitment of soil and water 
conservation district commissioners and county financial resources have 
contributed to build local programs that have done an excellent job of 
communicating to landowners the Importance of the erosion problem. Add to this 
the efforts of dedicated, professional SCS personnel, and it's easy to recognize 
the reason for successes to date that have been achieved through our 
conservation programs. 

A working partnership has been carefully crafted to educate landowners with 
respect to the value of protecting the soil and water resources of the state, 
and to assiat them in the development of technically sound, economically 
feasible solutions to their erosion problems. Likewise, the argument can be 
made that this partnership has contributed to acceptance on the part of Iowa 
farmers, the principle of conservation compliance; that a reasonable level of 
erosion control shall be implemented within a reasonable period of time to 
maintain eligibility for USDA farm program benefits. Farmer acceptance of this 
cross compliance concept has been reflected In a number of polls taken In Iowa. 
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Given this background, soil and vatar consarvatlon districts In Iowa began 
iBpleTOBTicacton of Cotia^rvatlot* Conpllance provisions. District staff went to 
vork on "Highly E rod lb I e Land** (HEL) determinations, and cowalssloners went to 
work to pu^llciEc the profran to landovoftrs; encouraging them to plan early. In 
many c&ame cdtmlsalouMTs were the fir«t to develop plans or host conservation 
planning meetings In their communities. 

Basic conservation plans were developed to **T'* (tolerable soil loss limits) 
knowing that districts had been told that an appeal process would be provided 
for farmers who felt that tmplenentatlon of those plans would create an economic 
hardship in their case. Opportunity for Individual exemptions was promised. 

However, rather than an appeal process, in June of 1987 SCS Implemented In Iowa 
a program of Alternative Conservation Systems. 

This ACS program dealt with the principal economic hardship concerns that Iowa 
farffi»ra had for the Cons^rvatloti CompIlancB ptagtan; the co«t of Btrudtural 
prjidtff^ea and any r^quireiDetits that would force lova farmers away from a 
continuous row crop oaTiageiDent system, that would then reoult In a reduction of 
their com base. It provided an option for lova fanaers to choose that would 
allow (regardless of HEL soil type) continuous row crop production if the farmer 
Impletnenteid nanagfiDent practices that Included contour tug i no- till, and proper 
residue management. Other options at varying costs were also available. 

The fall-back to this ACS program did not satisfy all soil conservationists, but 
It did provide a practical compromlae. SCS projections were that, if all 
farmers chose this least restrictive system, 5.5 million acres (2/3) of Iowa's 
8.2 million highly erodlble Land acrtis would be farmed at T; -2.2 million acres 
(1/4) would be fanned with soil losses from T to 2T; and 500,000 acres (1/12) 
would be farmed greater than 2T. 

Field staff across the state went to work to Implement the program. Given the 
credibility of field office staff and the support for the program from Iowa 
conservation and faro organlxatlons , Implementation proceeded smoothly and 
quickly. By the end of June 19BS* 80 percent of Iowa HEL determinations had 
been made and 38 percent of our conservation plana vsre completed; all without 
any significant negative reaction. Rather most staff were pleased with the 
acceptance and willingness they found on the part of farmers. 

This background of positive, cooperative aeconpllshinent was interupted by the 
Issuance of SCS Katlonal Bulletin No 180-S-3 In which state conservationists 
were directed to establish Alternative Conservation Systems that would allow 
acceptable compliance at less than toleral^le soil loss for every HEL soil type. 
Additionally ( all references to T were required to be removed from ACS 
guidelines. 

This action created immediate problems in that it significantly reduced the 
conservation accomplishments we can expect from the program, it created 
confusion on the part of farmers, and it undermined the credibility of the 
conservation partnership. 

Where we originally projected 2/3 of our HEL soils to be farmed at T, 
potentially none of those 8.2 million acres will reach T. Equally disturbing is 
that potentially 15 percent (1.2 million acres) of our HEL soils will be farmed 
with annual soil loss in excess of 3T. 
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A 8«cond major concern Is the removal of T references from ACS sections in the 
field office technical guides. Tolerable soil loss is a most Important concept 
to farmers. Throughout our state, districts have worked to help our farmers 
understand the consequences of soil loss in excess of T. 

In April of 1988» the SCS released a special report on soil depletion that was 
prepared as a part of the Northeast Iowa Rivet Basin Study. The study projects 
the Impac of continued excessive erosion on the productivity of agricultural 
soils Coats of eroolon are projected <lue to reduced yields. Increased 
fertilizer coats and additional energy necessary Co till aubaoll. It also 
concludes that» '*Thes« «roded aolla will never fully recover to their uneroded 
condition under present cropping e and it ion a and erosion rat as. Therefore* 
current and projected depletion casts atr nonreversible." 

Contrary to the SCS directive which stated that use of T may be misleading, I 
feel that we mislead famerB when ve fall to properly explain the concept of 
tolerable soil loss. When fanoera are provided an Alternative Conservation 
Syaten that does not achieve T It is laost loiportaQt that they understand its 
algnlficanica to th<tlr long-term econoinlc situation. There is a cost associated 
with the ahort-tei^. economic relief they are being given. As stated in the 
depletion study "While the overall ability to produce continues to increase dua 
to improving technology the potential to produce has decreased significantly 
due to soil teaouTce depletion. '* 

Similarly, there is an off-site cost associated with excessive erosion. This is 
a cost borne by the entire public, as veil as the farmer. An SCS funded 1986 
study of the off-site coats of erosion In lova eatiiaates an annual cost of 
$32.2 million Urban constituents who are followitig the lisp lemen tat Ion of this 
act, expect effective compliance that significantly reduces the off -site impacts 
of erosion. I seriously doubt that they will find compllande levels as 
established by directive 180-8-31 to be either adequate or consistent with the 
intent of the act as legislated. 

A third major Impact of the SCS directive is the Impact it is having on field 
office programs. Policy changes of this nature destroy the credibility that 
field office staff have with the farmers. The success we had in our Initial 
efforts to implement conservation compliance within its strict time frame came 
from total statewide commitment to the concepts that the program is for real, 
the deadline is firm, and the compliance level required will not change. This 
is now lost. 

Dr. Peter Nowak released survey results on July 25, 1988, of a poll taken of 
U5DA field staff in SCS, ASCS, and extension offices. This poll was conducted 
on ^e^alf of the Soil and Water Conservation Society. It found that 74 percent 
of US DA employ eea responded that "they believe most or all fa me r a accept the 
Idea that they should be required to conserve soli in return for coimnodlty 
prograffls and other farm payments and loans from the Federal GovetTunent . Sadly, 
three-- fourth a of these same USDA employees said "laost farmers believe the 
timetable for Idplementatlon of the conservation provisions will change and 
enforcement of the compliance provlalons will be relaxed". 

Implementation of Directive 180-8-31 has proven to farmers that, if they wait, 
the requirements will change. There is no incentive to cooperate and get the 
job done. Additionally, every farmar who planned to a stricter standard has the 
right to expect us to revise that plan to the lesser standard. This policy has 
effectively increased field office work loads. 
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My final concern Is with the aanner In vhlch policy decisions* such as this, are 
unilaterally made for the states and districts. The conservation provisions of 
the Food Security Act are not only a federal prograa. They cannot be 
Implemented by federal personnel alone. The program Is authorized by federal 
legislation but Is being Implemented through soil and water conservation 
districts, field offices, and staff across the country. These districts are 
duly authorized by state statutes and exist at the Initiative of the local 
people. Local commissioners and supervisors establish policy and long-range 
plans for their district. The field offices are staffed by employees of 
federal, state, and local units of government. The entire organization and 
Implementation of this program rely on a partnership that Is Jeopardized vhen 
any party to this partnership takes unilateral actions. 

State and local conservation partners should have been consulted on this Issue. 
We were not; and our concerns, since then, have been Ignored. We have been 
forced to accept program guidance that was not necessary, will produce less 
effective conservation results, has caused confusion on the part of staff and 
farmers, creates more work, and reduces the credibility of the entire soil 
conservation partnership. These problems could have been prevented through 
discussion and negotiation. This policy should be reversed. 

I am asking that USDA allow us to Implement the Conservation Compliance program 
In a manner that fits the needs of Iowa, our farmers, and our conservation 
goals. For Iowa, I am asking that we be allowed to return to the first set of 
Alternative Conservation Systems established by USDA-SCS prior to 
Directive 180-8-31. I am also asking that for any state where the federal, 
state, and local partnership determines that an ACS Is fair and effective, that 
they be encouraged to make that decision together and Implement It. 

Conservation Compliance, along with the other conservation provisions of the 
Food Security Act, Is vitally Important to the long-term health of agriculture. 
Together, these progrems offer a rare opportunity to strengthen the ties of 
agriculture to urban and environmental Interests. They serve the best Interests 
of farmers and the public, and we must do all we can to effectively and 
successfully Implement them. 
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Senator Harkin. Thank you. I would like to get into a discussion 
with you right now. But in the interests of time and the other wit- 
nesses, ril just go right ahead to Mr. Durban. 

STATEMENT OF CLARENCE DURBAN, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF CONSERVATION DISTRICTS, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Durban. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Clarence Durban and I am the president of the Na- 
tional Association of Conservation Districts. I am also a landowner. 
I am also a supervisor on my own local district board in Union 
County, Ohio. 

In the position of president of NACD, I represent some 3,000 soil 
and water conservation districts and those 17,000 supervisors 
across the country who manage those local boards. 

Conservation districts are an integral part of the conservation 
provisions of the Food Security Act of 1985. And as a result of that, 
Congress charged those districts with the responsibility to approve 
all of the new conservation plans that would be required by FSA to 
ensure that local people help to lead the Federal agencies through 
the program. 

And let me begin by stating that NACD supported the use of al- 
ternative conservation systems [ACS's] since those rules were first 
proposed for conservation compliance. And that support was based 
on two very important requirements. 

Those requirements were that ACS's must significantly reduce 
erosion, and the decision to use ACS's must be made by the local 
conservation district officials. 

We knew, back early on, that there would be situations where 
the use of the standard conservation systems found in the field 
office technical guide could place a heaw financial burden on some 
farmers. So therefore, we supported ACS's as a means to both help 
the farmer comply in a reasonable manner, and at the same time, 
reduce erosion. 

I believe at the time, and I still believe, that if local people decid- 
ed to adopt the use of those S3rstems, we could still reach Congress' 
goal of significantly reducing erosion if in fact those local people 
had some input into those situations at the local level. 

Every report that Fm receiving from Federal, State and local of- 
ficials tells us that presently erosion is being reduced. It's being re- 
duced on lands to which application of an alternative S3rstem would 
be the owner's first conservation measure. 

There are also some reports suggesting that those ACS's will 
allow erosion to increase. I think that sometimes we need to look 
at those in the proper light, when in fact in some individual cases 
the erosion may increase. 

But on a nationwide program, it's suggested, and I believe in 
fact, that conservation compliance has reduced erosion on some 
lands. 

There is also of course some concern as to the use of alternative 
systems, and what impact that will have on State and local erosion 
control programs. 

I think that in many cases those programs can be helped with 
the compliance program that we now have. There are more farm- 
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ers than ever before coming into my own local district, and indica- 
tions from across the country that comes to my office suggests that 
more farmers are coming into conservation district offices seeking 
conservation plcmning assistance. 

And these State and local program managers have a greater op- 
portunity to explain, at least to some farmers that we never saw 
before, the difference between the programs and the need for some 
conservation measures on their land. 

I believe at this point in time that the most important thing we 
can do is to move ahead with implementation of the conservation 
compliance program as it's laid out now. 

There are many of us who would have implemented it different- 
ly, and Tm one of those. However, I believe we must first see how 
the current program will impact soil erosion before we pass final 
judgment. 

I suggest proceeding without change until the plans are fiilly im- 
plemented. 

As a landowner, I would be very concerned were it to be suggest- 
ed to me and to the operator of my land, that we now need to go 
back and once again change a farm compliance plan — and it is not 
a conservation plan; it is a compliance plan — ^that we would need to 
change that at this point in time. 

I fear a tremendous amount of fiirther confusion. And I believe 
that we can make some headway if we proceed with the current 
program. 

I hope we've learned a valuable lesson. I hope USDA and SCS 
has learned a valuable lesson, along with the conservation districts, 
and the State associations and State offices. 

We need to work together. And I think that if and when we 
decide it isn't the issue of who gets the credit, but whether or not 
we are in fact protecting the resources acroiss this Nation, I think 
that's the bottom line. 

And I think it's time for us to move forward with the plans we 
now have, to get some conservation measures on land, and on some 
farms that we would not have seen the individual in the district 
office prior to now. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to appear today. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Durban follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, my name Is Clarence Durban and I 
am the President of the National Association of Conservation Districts. I 
appreciate the invitation to appear before you today. 

NACD is the national organization which represents this country's almost 
3,000 soil and vfater conservation districts and the more than 15,000 women and 
men who serve on their governing bodies. Districts were founded on the 
premise that resource conservation programs could be successfully implemented 
only if local people were directly involved in the program. This 
philosophy has been the hallmark of conservation district activities for 
the past fifty years. We have shown that it works, and works well, to have 
local people solve local problems. 

As you are aware, conservation districts are required by the 1985 FSA 
to approve all conservation plans developed for sodbuster, conservation 
reserve, and conservation compliance. Contrary to what some may think, the 
district boards of this country do not simply "rubberstamp" the plans being 
developed by SCS field personnel. Instead, districts provide local 
direction to the Federal programs. They lead the landowners through a 
process which results not cnly in protection of our natural resources by 
reducing soil erosion, but also in the protection of the economic health of 
the operator and the local community. 

Today you have asked us to provide you with our opinion of SCS's 
decision to utilize alternative conservation systems (ACS's) in 
implementing the conservation compliance provisions of Title XII of the 
1985 Food Security Act. Let me say from the outset that NACD has supported 
the use of ACS's since the first rules for the programs were published. In 
our comments to USDA on their Interim rules for the conservation programs 
two years ago, we pointed out the need for these systems. We also reminded 
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the agency, however that alternative systems must still provide for 
significant and substantial reductions in erosion. Although we would have 
preferred If SCS would have allowed state and local officials to determine 
where and under what clrcunstances ACS's would be allowed, In our opinion 
It would be very damaging to change the program rules again at this time. 
Fanners need to know what Is required of them and to make further 
adjustments would only further confuse those who are trying to comply. 

The real driving force for our position on alternative conservation 
systems was the recognition that it would not be economically feasible for 
some fanners to bring soil erosion levels down to the soil loss tolerance 
level. We wanted to make sure that no farmer was faced with Implementing a 
conservation plan that would force them out of business. Our goal was to 
ensure that erosion control was accomplished without driving farmers off 
the land. 

We took this position because we knew districts would have to balance 
the erosion control benefits of any suggested conservation system with the 
cost required for its implementation. In most cases, the existing Field 
Office Technical Guide (F0T6) in the district office provided the district, 
the farmer, and the SCS with the flexibility necessary to design a complete 
erosion control system that was affordable and practicable given local 
conditions. We also knew there were going to be those times when 
what was needed would be innovative planning that allowed for flexibility 
outside the FOTG. 

I think that perhaps It Is important to review what Congress seems to 
have Intended with passage of the conservation provisions of the 1985 Food 
Security Act. I think it Is fair to say that there were two distinct goals of 
that historic legislation. First, Congress stated that they wanted to 
ensure that federal farm program benefits would not encourage the 
destruction of our more fragile land types to increase production; thus 
Sodbuster and Swampbuster were enacted. Second, Congress felt that it was 
important to reduce the degradation of existing cropland by soil erosion, 
while protecting the economic viability of the affected farmer; that 
resulted in conservation reserve and conservation compliance. 

I firmly believe that these two goals resulted in separate standards for 
judging what was an adequate level of protection for these different classes 
of land. For Sodbuster and Swampbuster, there is a clear case for zero 
tolerance, to use a common phrase. NACD and conservation districts firmly 
believe that in today's world there is no reason why anyone should be allowed 
to receive Federal farm benefits for bringing new land into production that 
results in serious degradation of our natural resources. As a result we 
support SCS's decision to use "T" as the erosion reduction standard for 
Sodbuster. 

However, the treatment we prescribe for land already in the production 
cycle has to be approached from a different perspective. We do not feel 
that resource protection concerns are easily separated from the economic 
concerns of land managers. For that reason, we urged USDA to adopt a 
conservation compliance program that embodies a common sense approach to 
conservation planning. The use of ACS's under conservation compliance 
allows for flexibility and common sense, and if properly used will result In 
substantial reductions In erosion without driving farmers off the land. 
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Every report we have received from our members, from state conservation 
agencies, and from the Federal agencies we work with Indicates that overall 
levels of soil erosion will be reduced through use of alternative 
conservation systems. I recognize that you may have heard that ACS's will 
allow erosion to actually Increase, but statements like that need to be 
carefully analyzed. While some ACS's will allow for erosion to proceed at 
a rate higher than "T", erosion will still be significantly reduced. 

I also want to take a moment to address the problems that have come to 
the forefront In several states where requirements of state and Federal 
programs differ. It Is not unusual for states to have more stringent 
guidelines for programs than their Federal counterparts. 

We have several states with laws that call for erosion on cropland to 
be reduced to "T" levels at some time In the near future, such as Iowa's "T 
by 2000" program. I believe that conservation compliance does not destroy 
the ability of states to establish stricter standards. In fact, I believe 
that compliance actually provides opportunities for state and local 
programs that did not exist before 1985. 

The Federal program will be bringing more farmers and land owners Into 
conservation district offices than ever before. This program will allow us 
to get conservation plans in place on more farms at one time than ever 
before and I believe that is what the law was intended to accomplish. 
Districts and states will have more access to fanners with erosion problems 
than ever before. If SCS will help us to make the distinction between 
state and Federal programs, and to assist with technical assistance to meet 
state standards when requested, then all of these various programs will be 
served. 

I would like to add just one more point on using alternative conservation 
systems. We need to put this controversy behind us and move forward with 
implementing the conservation compliance program. We have the ability to 
significantly reduce soil erosion in the next few years, but continued 
bickering over which approach is "best" will not help protect our resources. 
Regardless of individual or organizational philosophies involved, our goal 
must remain the protection of our soil and water resources in a reasonable 
manner. 

My other hope is that we have learned an important lesson from this 
situation. The history of conservation district, state, and Federal soil 
conservation programs has been one in which cooperation has been the key. We 
can see that if we fail to cooperate and include all partners - local, state, 
and Federal governments, public interest groups, and private citizens - no 
program, regardless of its goals, will be a success. It is my sincere hope 
that the problems incurred over the use of ACS's will renew all of our efforts 
to communicate better and to cooperate to protect our resources. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before this Committee. I would 
be happy to answer any questions. 
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Senator Harkin. Thank you, Mr. Durban. 
Mr. Stoddard. 

STATEMENT OF GLENN M. STODDARD, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
WISCONSIN LAND CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION, MADISON, WI 

Mr. Stoddard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Glenn Stoddard and I am the executive director of 
the Wisconsin Land Conservation Association. I appreciate the in- 
vitation to appear before you today on the issue of conservation 
compliance and alternative conservation systems. 

Our association represents Wisconsin's 72 county land conserva- 
tion committees, which are like conservation districts in most other 
States. 

Wisconsin has provided national leadership on soil conservation. 
We had the first national project in 1934 near LaCrosse. Since then 
we've developed a nimiber of progressive State programs and 
strong local programs, including statutory goals to achieve ''T" by 
the year 2000, and State cost sharing. We have our own technical 
assistance programs that work hand in hand with SCS. And we're 
dealing with the problem of nonpoint source water pollution. 

One of the programs we have is a farmland preservation pro- 
gram that has its own conservation compliance feature that is tied 
to State property tax/income tax credits. We've made some great 
progress with these programs, but we've been handicapped a bit 
over the years by the Federal programs, which have encouraged 
people to farm highly erodible land and wetlands. 

We were hopeftil that with the 1985 farm bill and the conserva- 
tion compliance provision that this would end. Unfortunately, 
though, the integrity and promise of conservation compliance has 
been broken by USDA. 

The May 3 memo on alternative conservation systems from the 
SCS Chief was the final straw, but there was confusion before that. 
As a result, we've had a number of problems and concerns in Wis- 
consin. 

First, there was the confused, top-down process followed by SCS 
in developing and implementing the current policy. Throughout 
this process, the national SCS office paid little attention to input 

{>rovided by our land conservation committees. State agencies, and 
ocal SCS staff, and other interested parties on the development 
and approval of ACS's. This process has strained the morale in 
many of the SCS offices, which I believe is now at an all time low. 
And it has strained the State and local programs that have worked 
in cooperation with SCS. 

For instance, with our farmland preservation program, we do re- 
quire that farmers get down to the T level. Many of the farmers 
that participate in that program also participate in the Federal 
commodity programs. So now we have a double standard. As a 
farmer comes in, we've traditionally tried to work with that person 
and make them eligible for all the programs. State and Federal. 
But now we have to tell them that there is one standard for the 
Federal program and another standard for the State prc^am. 

And as we get into water quality issues, I fear this kmd of prob- 
lem will continue. 
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We haven't had a problem getting to T levels in Wisconsin, or at 
least to near-T levels. And flexibility has alwa3rs been something 
we've been concerned about. 

Now with the alternative systems in Wisconsin, we're seeing the 
possibility of allowing farmers to continue to get their Federal com- 
modity program benefits,, but also to have four to five times the tol- 
erable level of erosion on some lands. 

That means, in some cases, they may actucdly increase their ero- 
sion rates. 

Another problem is the timing of this policy shift. Initi£dly, after 
the farm bill passed, our conservation professionals in the field 
were working very diligently with extension and other organiza- 
tions and agencies involved in conservation to notify farmers about 
compliance requirements, and also to use compliance as one incen- 
tive for getting land into CRP. 

There was the threat of compliance coming down, and people 
were told that compliance would indeed be a reality, and would 
stick. 

As a result of this policy shift, the rug has been pulled right out 
from under the SCS professionals in the field. I thmk thejr're feel- 
ing that their credibility has been diminished greatly by this 
policy. 

It's curious that the policy was changed when it was, because of 
the deadlines in the Food Security Act, 1990 to have the plans; 
1995 to have them implemented. 

This raises the question, which people are asking all over Wis- 
consin: Why are we relaxing the standards now before we even 
have to have the plans? It seems that it might be more appropriate 
to do that during the period of implementisition, when we have a 
better idea of what the economic situation is in the farm economy, 
and so forth. 

A final problem, and this is very troubling, is the signal this 
policy is sending to farmers about conservation. As I've mentioned, 
we've been working with farmers over the years through various 
programs. And the T standard has been one of the major tools used 
to inform farmers about good conservation practices, and we've 
used it to instill a land ethic. 

In a sense, this policy says that conservation really isn't impor- 
tant, and that T has no value. 

Yet we know that T levels are valuable, and despite the fact that 
they've been discredited here this morning, I think the literature 
will show that T levels are actufdly higher than they should be in 
many cases; not lower than they should be. And that they already 
do provide quite a bit of flexibility. 

But beyond that, there are a couple of lessons that we, and hope- 
fully, the administration can learn from this experience. 

First, I suggest that there be a thorough analysis of the implica- 
tions of alternative conservation systems, both on soil erosion and 
water quality. And also, that there be an analysis on the impact of 
this policy on State and local programs, and what's happening to 
them as a result of this policy. 

Can we continue to have a cooperative Federal, State and local 
relationship in the face of this kind of policy? 
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The second challenge is to try to rebuild the partnership between 
USDA, States, and conservation districts. Here Fm suggesting that 
any future policies like this be developed by USDA at the State 
level with a consensus approach, and that conservation districts, 
State agencies, farm organizations, and conservation organizations 
all be brought into the process. 

That concludes my testimony. I want to thank you again. And I 
do want to say that I think we're still making progress, but this 
has been a real setback. And if we have any further setbacks, Tm 
afraid that our progress will come to a halt. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement and attachments of Mr. Stoddard 
foUow:] 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, my name Is Glenn Stoddard and I 
am the Executive Director of the Wisconsin Land Conservation Association. I 
appreciate the invitation to appear before you today on the Issue of 
alternative conservation systems for conservation compliance. 

Our association represents Wisconsin's 72 county land conservation 
committees (LCCs) — formerly conservation districts. Wisconsin's LCCs have had 
a long-standing partnership with the Soil Conservation Service (SCS) and other 
federal and state conservation agencies. 

Wisconsin has provided national leadership in advancing soil conservation 
efforts. In fact, the first federal soil conservation project was Initiated in 
the Coon Creek Watershed near LaCrosse, Wisconsin in 1934. In the 54 years 
since the Coon Creek Project was initiated, innovative programs to control soil 
erosion and nonpoint source water pollution problems have been developed In 
Wisconsin. These Include statutory goals to achieve tolerable erosion levels 
(T) by the year 2000, cost-sharing and technical assistance for soil erosion 
and nonpoint source water pollution control, and a unique soil conservation 
compliance program tied to state farmland preservation tax credits. 
Additionally, many LCCs have their own technical and administrative staff 
working in the field to Implement these and other programs on a cooperative 
basis with USDA agencies. Taken together, these programs constitute an annual 
expenditure by Wisconsin's state and local governments of approximately $40 
million. 

This progress has been made for two basic reasons. First, excessive soil 
erosion and nonpoint source water pollution are major problems recognized by 
farmers and nonfarmers alike. Second, professional conservationists have had 
the technical capability and credibility to address these problems and 
implement programs using cost-effective conservation practices and reasonable 
professional judgement to achieve T or near T levels of erosion. 
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Nevertheless. for many years conservation efforts In Wisconsin suffered 
only moderate success because federal fam coaaodlty programs encouraged 
farmers to maximize produc loti on even t^e most highly erodlble lands and 
wetlands. But the 1985 Food Security Ac held out the promise that this would 
change. The conservation compllBnce ptavlEion of the Act Is of particular 
Importance because of Its potential Impact on highly erodlble land already 
suffering from excessive erosion. 

Unfortunately, however, the Integrity and promise of conservation 
compliance has been broken by USDA. 

On Hay 3, 1988, after changing the regulations and sending confusing 
signals for over a year, the Chief of the SCS Issued a bulletin directing 
universal application of alternative conservation systems (ACS's) for all 
highly erodlble land subject to conservation compliance. This bulletin and 
other actions by SCS have resulted In a number of problems and concerns In 
Wisconsin . 

First, there was the confused, top-do%m process followed by SCS in 
developing and Implementing the current policy. Throughout this process the 
national SCS office paid little attention to input provided by LCCs, state 
agencies and local SCS staff on the development and approval of ACS's. 
Consequently, the partnership between SCS and these agencies In Wisconsin has 
been strained and the morale of many SCS and cooperating agency staff has 
suffered. 

Another problem Involves the technical, environmental and economic 
implications of ACS*s, which are now sanctioning soiL ^itosIdti rates than are 
well above T levels (4T to 5T in some cases) and conflict vlth oLher federal, 
^i^ie ^nd liica,! tottaftvat-lon programs that are InLetided to control erosion and 
reduce Its off -site damages. For exaaq;}le, iherfi now cxIsls a double siandard 
between Wlston^in b- farmland preservation conserv^LlDn campliBncc pTrograni 
which regulxes farmers to achieve T or near-T levels of erosion on cropland in 
exchatigit for special Lax crediLs and the federal conseTvailan cOKpliimce 
program — both of which affect maTiy of the sane farmers Addilionally th« 
"carrot and stick** incentive for farmers to enroll highly erodlble cropland 
Into ihe conservation reserve prograai Inas been reduced and future signups for 
this program are expected to suffer as a result. 

The timing of this policy shift Is another problem that must be noted. It 
has indeed been difibearienliig for cQnservaii.---Ti t' ■: ^ t-''^'-- have made good faith 
efforts to Inform farners about conserva clon compliance, to watch the standards 
relaxed and their prof ea Lionel cTrediblLlcy undermined so early and so 
significantly In the canpliance timetable estaUiishedi by the 1985 Food Security 
Act Under conservation compliance, farmers need only to have an approved 
canservaLioii plan by 1990. These plans need not be Implemented until 1995. If 
after 990 it becomes clear tha economic hardship will result from strict 
implement ation of conservation plans, then that would be the appropriate time 
to provide needed flexibility or ACS's. 
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A final problem with this policy Is the signal It Is sending to farmers 
about conservation policies and land stewardship. Conservationists have worked 
for years to educate farmers about the Importance of reducing soil erosion to T 
or near-T levels In order to maintain soil productivity A;. Lht same time, 
conservationists have worked to Instill In farmers a sense of sLewaidshlp or 
"land ethic." But the current policy Is switching the signals on both soil 
productivity and land stewardship. In a very real way, this policy Is sending 
the signal tha soil erosion is not a serious problem. For example, in Green 
County Wisconsin, the raajority of farmers are now requesting ACS s withouL even 
giving consideration to basic conservation systems that would athieve T 
levels. In their defense, SCS officials have attempted to discredit T levels 
rather than admit thelT misiake an this Issue. Yet it is clear that if there 
is a technical problem with T leve s, it is that they are probably too high to 
actually maintain the productivity of many highly erodible soils. 

Despite these problems, it is now clear that we cannot turn the clock back 
on ACS's. Rather, we must look ahead and take steps to constructively meet the 
challenges raised by this experience. 

The first challenge is to analyze the Impact of ACS's — both in terms of 
soil erosion and water quality. This should Include collecting and analyzing 
data at l.he state and county level on the number of farmers adopting ACS's 
versus basic T -value systems, the amount and location of acreage affected, the 
relative erosion rates, and the off-site, water quality Implications. Although 
SCS has begun to ariAlyze si^me of these Issues It is critical that such 
analysis be objective nd lake Itito account th& broadest possible 
considerations. Ue need to know wha the Impact of ACS's will be in Green 
County, where so many farmers are now requesting them. AddiLionally, there 
should be an effort to gauge the impact of ACS's on sta e and local 
conservation and water quality programs, as well as on enrollment in the 
conservation reserve. The ideal situation would be to analyse these Issues in 
cooperation with the Soil and Water Conservation Society and the National 
Association of Conservation Districts for the purpose of developing specific 
policy reforms for the 1990 farm bill. 

The second challenge is to establish a new partnership between SCS, state 
agencies and conservation districts for standard setting and the approvel of 
management practices In the context of today's quasi-regulatory programs. 

It Is now clear that the 1985 Food Security Act dramatically changed the 
forces driving soil and water conservation policy and disrupted the trad tlonal 
agency toIes and cooperative relationships. Under the old system of voluntary 
but often ineffective oil and vater conservation programs, it was easy to 
maintain the sane technical standards for all agencies and programs because no 
penalty or economic hardship would result If a farmer chpse not to 
participate. Today, however, that is no long^t iHe case and it is reasonable 
to expect the strict standards established for voluntary programs will be 
modified even further as these new quasi-regulatory prograus ate ituplenented. 
But the decision-making process used In setting standards and oordlnating 
programs has been a major problem with ACS's and is likely to be repeated as 
best management practices for water quality are developed by the various state 
and federal agencies now working on strategies to address nonpolnt source water 
pollution. 
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To head off such problems in the future, a well defined legal process oust 
be established for approving technical standards and acceptable management 
practices for Inclusion In the SCS Field Office Technical Guides and for 
maintaining program eligibility. Ideally, such a process would take place at 
the state level and provide for meaningful input by state and local agencies 
and the general public and improve coordination and consistency between state 
and federal conservation and water quality programs. 

Specifically, I suggest the formal establishment of state level 
conservation technical committees consisting of representatives from SCS, ASCS, 
Extension Service, state soil conservation and water quality agencies, 
conservation districts, and farm and environmental organizations. Once 
established, such technical committees would be granted authority, subject to 
SCS regional technical center review, to establish and approve standards for 
inclusion in the SCS Field Office Technical Guides. Of course, there should 
also be a requirement that public hearings be held on major technical or 
program eligibility Issues like ACS's or best management practices for water 
quality. This type of process would lend increased credibility to the use of 
SCS Field Office Technical Guides for conservation compliance and other 
programs. But perhaps more Importantly, it would recognize and constructively 
utilize the significant commitment and technical expertise that exists outside 
SCS in state and local agencies and in other agricultural and conservation 
organizations. I believe the keen and growing public Interest In soil 
conservation and water quality demands an open, legally established process for 
standard development and approval — a process that is driven by cooperation, 
innovation, reason and consensus rather than by federal agency mandates. I 
urge you to support the establishment of such a process either through 
administrative action or in the 1990 farm bill. 

In conclusion, the 1985 Food Security Act has been a great step forward on 
the path of conservation. But ACS's have been a setback to this progress. On 
balance, however, the outlook is still positive — provided there are no more 
setbacks of this kind. 

It is my hope that we can learn from this experience, analyze the 
implications of ACS's, establish a new partnership for setting technical 
standards and make additional progress in the 1990 farm bill. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before you. I would be happy to 
answer any questions. 
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Alternative conservation 
systems: Controiiing 
the damage 

CONSERVATIONISTS' hopes were raised when the 
1985 Food Security Act became law. Flnall); after 50 
years of voluntary programs, there would be an ef- 
recti\« national soil and water oooseivatioo policyi No longer 
would federal farm policies encourage conservation on the 
one hand and soil erosion and wetland destruction on the 
other. Even the administration seemed supportive. 

But now the administration is backing off on conserva- 
tion compliance After prolonged debate; the Federal iUgja- 
ter of February 11, 1988. carried final regulations on use of 
"alternative conservation ^sterns" in Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice field office technical guides for planning to meet oom- 
pliunce requirements. The new regulations allow oonserva- 
tiun practices that do not reduce erosion to tolerable (T) 
levels to be used in meeting compliance requirements. 

SCS originally indicated that alternative conservation sys- 
tems would be developed, using local input, for only a few 
soil types and cropping systems; a substantial redu^ion in 
erosion from the status quo would thus be achiered. In fact. 
discussion in the Federal Regftter stated that there would 
be nondegradation on about 85 percent of the higbly erod- 
ible cropland subject to compliance and that alternative con- 
servation systems would be reviewed by local agricultural 
and conservation groups, presumably before approval by 
SCS. Though many conservationists espreaed 
about this approach, economic and political i 
to be balanced in the Food Security Act's imp 

But since the final regulations on alternative i 
tion systems were issued, the policy has continued to evolve 
both formally and informally. On May 3. 1968. SCS Chief 
Wilson Scaling issued a bulletin *to set forth the policy on 
the use of alternative conservation ^sterns for compliance 
on highly erodible land." This bull^in required action by 
June IS. 1988. and modified earlier SCS policies by stating 
that alternative conservation systems, vdth no reference to 
T, would be developed by SCS lor aU highly enxlible soils 
and included in all field office technical guides where there 
is highly erodible land subject to compliancB, This bulletin 
essentially directs SCS state oonservationisls to sppOMC alter- 
native conservation systems for all highly erodible land, 
whether necessary or not for economic reasons. 

From the beginning there has been no fbrmal policy on 
the degree of erosion that woidd be allowed under aker- 
native conservation systems. Although the i 
that the "conservation ^stems in tlw field < 
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guide are designed to adiieve substantial reductions in soil 
erosion,'* there is no definition of what this means. Conse- 
quendy. there has been concern and confusion about the 
natural resource implications of these systems. However, it 
is now dear that SCS is relying mainly on C z P factors— 
(cover and management) x (erosion control practice)— from 
the universal soil loss equation to establish alternative con- 
servation systems. Regrettably, the result mi^ be the sanc- 
tioning of severe soil erosion on some fragile soils— land that 
should never have been brined to begin with and that could 
be enrolled in the conservation reserves In fact, soil losses 
of 4T to ST nuy be allowed on some soib in Wisconsin, and 
the allowable losses mi^ be even higher in other states. This 
begs the question: Are these really alternative conservation 
systems, or a rationalization of business as usual? 

The problems with this policy and the way it has been 
administered are significant and no doubt will haunt soil 
conservation efforts for years to come. They include: 

^ Alternative conservation systems may be needed to 
prevent economic hanlshi|H but there luis been no attempt 
to use explicit economic criteria in their development. 

^ Local input by agricultural and soil conservation 
groups in the development of alternative conservation sys- 
tems has been replaced with a lop-down mandate by SCS. 

^ Conservation compliance nuy become a "paper tiger" 
that does little to address severe soil erosion problems. 

^ There will be less incentive for buid to be enrolled in 
the conservation reserve. 

^ SCS, cooperating agencies, and conservation districts 
may lore credibility with the people they serve because of 
the miaed messages they have reoeivBd and sent, which could 
spell disaster for these institutions in the futurei 

► SCS and conservation districts will have to modify 
conservation plans to incorporate altenuitive conservation 
systems, whidi will add to the severe workload problem. 

^ The partnership between SCS and conservation 
districts will be strained and may even shatter if programs 
and standards are incompatible and if memoranda of under- 
standing between SCS and districts are chaUenged. 

^ T^monde of many SCS and cooperatii^ agency staff 
people; alroKly low because of the administrations attempts 
over the years to eliminale SCS and other conservation pro- 
grams, may drop to a new. unprecede nte d low. 

Conservationists must work together to control the dam- 
age this poli^ could do to our natural resources and con- 
servation institutions. We must ask the administration to 
reconsider the policy and UK the T standard wherever feas- 
ible economically. And we must launch a co n ce r ted effort 
10 strengdicn anclcapand the basic bws that established con- 
servation compliance and the other conservation provisions 
of the Rwd Security Act If we allow complacency and bad 
policies to get the best of w; our hard-won conservation gains 
will become little more than lost opportunities. 

CleiiN M. Stoddard 
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WISCONSIN 

LAND CONSERVATION 

ASSOCIATION 



REQUESTING THE SCS TO REVISE ITS POLICY ON ALTERNATIVE CONSERVATION 
SYSTEMS TO: (1) PROVIDE FOR LOCAL APPROVAL OF ALTERNATIVE CONSERVATION 
SYSTEMS; (2) ASSURE CONSISTENCY WITH STATE AND LOCAL CONSERVATION 
POLICIES; AND (3) USE TOLERABLE SOIL LOSS RATES (T-VALUES) AS THE 
FUNDAMENTAL STANDARD FOR ALL CONSERVATION PLANS EXCEPT IN SPECIAL 
EXCEPTIONS BASED ON ECONOMIC HARDSHIP 



WHEREAS, the USDA Soil Conservation Service has set forth a policy 
that Alternative Conservation Systems (ACS) , which may allow severe soil 
erosion, shall be made available to all producers farming highly 
erodlble land subject to conservation compliance under the 1985 Food 
Security Act; and 

WHEREAS, ACS have been developed with Inadequate local input and 
conflict with state and local conservation policies to control severe 
soil erosion and nonpolnt source water pollution; and 

WHEREAS, ACS will reduce the credibility of conservation officials 
and programs and create confusion among farmers about acceptable soil 
and water conservation practices; and 

WHEREAS, the current policy does not provide for local approval of 
ACS and thereby violates the Intent of the Memoranda of Understanding 
between the Soil Conservation Service and conservation districts. 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the Soil Conservation Service 
revise its policy on ACS to: (1) provide local approval of ACS; 

(2) assure consistency with state and local conservation policies; and 

(3) use tolerable soil loss rates (T-values) as the fundamental 
standard for all conservation plans except in special exceptions based 
on economic hardship. 





^ /W 



e of /adoption by WLCA 
Board of Directors 
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Senator Harkin. Thank you very much, Mr. Stoddard. 
Mr. Cline. 

STATEMENT OF LLOYD CX.INE, COTTON AND GRAIN FARMER, 
PAST PRESIDENT, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, LAMESA, TX 

Mr. CuNE. Mr. Chairman, my name is Lloyd Cline and I am a 
cotton and grain farmer from Lamesa, Texas. I also am actively en- 
gaged in the management of a rural agricultural bank in Lamesa, 
where I spent about 40 years of my life, along with my farming op- 
eration. I am here today to present testimony on behalf of the Na- 
tional Cotton Coimcil of America, which is the central organization 
of the raw cotton industry. 

I am also honored to have been asked by, and to include in my 
remarks some of the National Association of Wheat Growers com- 
ments. Our associations have worked closely together, especially on 
conservation compliance matters, and other matters. And I believe 
they will submit written testimony that is more specific than Til be 
able to give concerning some of their problems. 

We do appreciate this opportunity to talk about the conservation 
compliance, and offer testimony in this maimer, that's required by 
the Food Security Act of 1985. 

The farm act addresses several different conservation issues: wet- 
lands, highly erodible land, and conservation compliance for farms 
with highly erodible land which requires the submission of an ap- 
proved conservation plan for each farm by 1990. 

The farm law also authorizes conservation reserve programs to 
allow the Federal Government to encourage the retirement of land 
classified as highly erodible. 

The majority of my conmients this morning will be devoted to 
the conservation compliance provision. As with any program, the 
promulgation of the regulations and the subsequent administration 
of those regulations are critically important to farmers. 

The major challenge facing USDA's Soil Conservation Service 
was to establish reasonable standards for erosion reduction. Initial- 
ly the standards were based on the textbook standards of the Soil 
Conservation Service known as T values. However, the weight of 
public comments on the initial, proposed standards convinced 
USDA that use of a stringent, rigid standard of T could jeopardize 
production agriculture in many parts of the coimtry. It had become 
obvious that the use of the standard based on T value would either 
require taking large, preductive tracts of land out of preduction, or 
producers would incur tremendous expenses to make the farm eli- 
gible for farm program benefits. 

We in the cotton industry are highly supportive of SCS's ulti- 
mate decision to implement a more pragmatic, flexible program 
based on the local field office Technical Guide. The systems pro- 
posed in the Technical Guide have been revised and reviewed at 
the national and local levels and offer farmers an opportunity to 
achieve significant improvement in erosion rates utilizing economi- 
cal and technically feasible techniques. This approach certainly 
does not mean business as usual out on the farm, but does fulfill 
congressional intent that soil erosion be significantly reduced in a 
way that is not economically devastating to the family farmer. We 
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believe the use of the field office Technical Guide rather than T 
values closely follows the sentiment of the House-Senate Confer- 
ence Report on the Food Security Act of 1985. The report calls for 
the Secretary to apply standards based on experienced technical 
judgment of local professional soil conservationists, who would take 
into accoimt not only the physical aspects of erosion, but also the 
economic consequences of the measures to be included in the con- 
servation plans prepared imder this provision. 

For those who would argue that SCS has abandoned the intent of 
the law by moving away from the use of T values, I would empha- 
size that the measurement of the soil loss is not an exact science. 
For example, a measurement of a 10-ton-per-acre soil loss may ac- 
tually be 5 to 15 tons, or 3 to 18 tons. With such acknowledged 
variance, the utilization of inflexible standards would not be practi- 
cal, nor would it be fair. 

An excellent example of the need for flexibility in the develop- 
ment of a conservation compliance system can be foimd in the 
cotton production area around Lubbock, Texas, an area where the 
value of the annual cotton production is in excess of $1 billion. It is 
estimated that between 60 and 75 percent of the cotton land in 
Texas is classified as highly erodible. The use of alternative sys- 
tems developed in consultations between SCS and the farmer allow 
emplo3rment of a combination of crop rotation, tillage, terracing, 
contour farming, and other practices which substantially reduce 
erosion. These options can be expensive and represent radical de- 
parture from the status quo, but at least producers who have very 
limited crop alternatives, such as they have in the high plains of 
Texas can continue to farm. The use of T value determinations, on 
the other hand, would allow such limited options — given today's 
technology— that large portions of land could not be farmed. 

The timetable set for USDA, and for farmers, to establish conser- 
vation plans by 1990 is a very ambitious program. The time re- 
quired for SCS representatives to design a custom plan for every 
highly erodible field on every farm is enormous. Therefore, the use 
of generic plans for farms with similar soils within a given area 
will be extremely important. 

Mr. Chairman, the use of the technical field guide and economic 
considerations, coupled with the employment of alternative conser- 
vation compliance systems have resulted in significant progress 
toward the goals embodied in the 1985 farm act. 

We believe it is important to maintain consistency in the rules 
until the required plans can be completed, and we can more objec- 
tively evaluate the progress and establish long-term objectives. We 
believe any significant change in the USDA's current implementa- 
tion policy would result in confusion and will hinder the potential 
for real progress in reducing soil erosion. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion allow me to mention that the wheat 
producers are experiencing some problems with the already overly 
stringent enforcement of the wetlands provision. And they're ad- 
dressing that in their written statement, I understand, and have 
given you some specific recommendations as to what they would 
like. 
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I certainly appreciate the opportunity to be here today and to 
share the Cotton Council and ^e National Association of Wheat 
Growers concerns in this matter. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Cline follows:] 
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Stat«B«iit of Lloyd Cliii« 

befor« th« 

SttbcouittM on Nutrition & Inv«ftia«tionf 

of the 

Senate Couittee on Agriculture , Nutrition & Forestry 

October 4, 1988 



Mr. Cheiraan and aeaberf of the fubcouittee, ay naae if Lloyd 

Cline, «iid I operate a cotton and grain fara near Laaeaa, Texaa. I aa 
also actively involved in the manafeaent ot a rural bank in Laaeaa. My 
testiaQay ia preaented on behalf at the National Cottc»p CouacII ttt 
Aaerica vhich ia the central &r0aDlzatl<3n ot the rav cottoa induaCry 
repreaeatiag famers ainnera, wirebouaeaen aerchanta cottonseed 
cruahera, cotton cooperatives, and cotton textile oaiiufacturera 

Mr. Chairaan, I aa also honored to have been aaked to include 
couenta on behalf of the National Aasociation of Vheat Growera. Our 
organizationa have worked cloaely on matter a of mutual concern - 
eapecially conservation compliance. Since I am not an expert in aome 
of the special situations in wheat producing areaa, 1 am certain the 
¥heat Growers Association will aubmit more detailed, written comments 
for the record. 

Ve appreciate this opportunity to preaent the views of cotton and 
wheat producer* on the implementatioD and administration of the 
conservation compliance provisions required by the 19S5 Food Security 
Act. Ve have, in fact, presented teatlaony on thla iaportant matter on 
three previous occasions before House and Senate Agriculture 
Subcoamittecs. Obviously, since our respective Devbers depend op the 
productivity of the land, cotton and grain farmers are acutely aware of 
the need to enploy good conservation practices The Congress through 
Title XII of the rood Security Act has expressed its strong interest 
in one of our moat valuable resources land - by linking eligibility 
for federal farm program benefits with conservation practices. 

In fact, the 19B5 farm law addressed several different 
conservation issues wetlands {or svampbuster), highly erodible land 
(or aodbuster) and conservation compliance for farms with highly 
erodible land which requires subaisaion of an approved conservation 
plan for each farn by 1990. In addition, the farm law authorized a 
Conservation Reserve Program to allow the federal government to 
encourage retirement of land classified as highly erodible. 

The majority of my comments will be devoted to tbe conservation 
compliance provisions. As with any program the promulgation of 
regulations and the subsequent administration of those regulations are 
critically important 

The major challenge facing USDA*s Soil Conservation Service was to 
establish reasonable standards for erosion reduction Initially the 
standards were based on the textbook" standards of the Soil 
Conservation Service known as "T" values. However, the weight of 
public comments on the initial proposed standards convinced USDA that 
use of a stringent, rigid standard of "T" could jeopardize production 
agriculture in many parts of the country. It became obvious that the 
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us« of a standard based on "T" valua would aitber require taking large « 
productive tracte of land out of production or producere would incur 
excessively bigb capital investment costs to reaain eligible for farn 
progran benefits. 

Ve are bigbly supportive of SCS's ultimate decision to inplenent a 
■ore pragnatic flexible progr«« based on local Field Office Tecbnical 
Guide Tbe systens proposed in tbe guide bave been reviewed at tbe 
natioDAl aad local levels 4ad oEfer faners an opporttuiity to acbieve 
significant inprovexent in erosion r&tes utilising ecoDoxical and 
tecbnically feasible teebnioues Tbis approacb certainly does not xean 
"business 4s usual" but does fulfill Congressioiial intent tbat soil 
erosion be significantly reduced in a way tbat is not econonically 
devastating to the faxlly farxer Ve believe tbe use of the Field 
Office Tecbnical Guide rather tban "T" values closely follows tbe 
sentixent of tbe House-Senate Conference Iteport on the 19S5 Food 
Security Act. The report calls for the Secretary to apply standards 
based on experienced technical judgexent of local professional soil 
conservationists who would take into account not only tbe physical 
aspects of erosion but also the economic conseguences of tbe measures 
to be included in conservation plans prepared under this provision. 

Por those who would argue that SC5 has abandoned the intent of tbe 
law by moving away from use of "T" values I would emphasize tbat tbe 
measurement of soil loss is not an exact science. For example a 
measurement of a 10 ton per acre soil loss say actually be 5-15 tons or 
3-18 tons. Vitb such acknowledged variance, the utilization of 
inflexible standards would not be practical or fair. 

An excellent example of the need for flexibility in developing a 
conservation compliance system can be found in tbe cotton production 
area around Lubbock^ Texas an area where tbe value of annual cotton 
production is in excess of $1 billion* It is estimated that between 60 
and 75 percent of tbe cotton land in Texas is classified as highly 
erodihle. The use of alternative systems developed in consultations 
between SCS and the farmer allow employment of a combination of crop 
rotation, tillage ^ terracing, contour farming and other practices which 
substantially reduce erosion. These options can be expensive and 
represent radical depature from status i^o, but at least producers who 
bave very limited crop alternatives can continue to farm, I understand 
tbe wheat producing Falouse region of Eastern Vasbington and Northwest 
Idaho is a fertile but billy area and is another prime example of tbe 
need for flexible standards for erosion control. Tbe use of "T" value 
determinations, on tbe other hand would allow such limited options - 
given today's technology - tbat large portions of land could not be 
farmed. 

It should also be noted tbat Texas cotton farmers bave enrolled 
significant acreage in tbe CR? but additional enrollment will be 
limited as producers reach their individual payment limitation and many 
countries have reached their maximum acreage Therefore tbe allowance 
of flexible conservation compliance practices becomes more critical as 
producers alternatives are more limited. 

Tbe timetable set for USDA, and for farmers, to establish 
conservation plans by 1990 is very ambitious. Tbe time required for 
SCS representatives to design a custom plan for every bigbly erodible 
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fi«ld on •▼•ry farm if •noraouf . Therefore, th« uf« of ''a^n^K'iC plans 
for faras with similar soils within a ai^en araa will be extresely 
important. This usa of altarnativa consarvation systaas for faraars 
with similar conditions li not a dilution of tha intant of the original 
act. It still requires significant tdjusta^nts to terming tachniquas 
and often can ioTolve the utilization of nev e^ruipaent and cultural 
practices. Tbe alternative syateaa liaply offer farmers a larger 
variety of options to achieve significant erosion reduction. These 
alternative ayatens also help "even-out the i-eguiremeDts lor farmers 
with aiailair soil types hy packaging plans which can be used as 
guidelines by local agents. This promotes equitable treatment by 
guiding local SCS officials' Interpretations of compliance 
requirenents 

Mr Chairman * the use of technical field guide and economic 
considerations coupled with enployment o£ Alternative Conservation 
Coapliance Systems have resulted in significant progress towards the 
goals embodied in the 1985 farm law. 

Ve believe it is important to maintain consistency in the rules 
until the required plans can be completed and we can more objectively 
evaluate the progress and establish long-term objectives. Ve believe 
any significant change in U5DA a current implementation policy vill 
result in confusion and will hinder the potential for real progress in 
reducing soil erosion The penalties are severe and the possibility of 
eliminating production on large tracts of land because of unattainable 
standards would be a mistake In fact, aany producers i^ould sinply 
chose not to participate in federal fam programs In addition, we 
urge careful evaluation of the need for stepped-up research and 
development of cultural and tecbnlcal applications to assist farmers in 
meeting the objectives of the conservation title of the 1985 farm law. 

Mr. Chairman, In conclusion allov me to nention that the wheat 
producers are experiencing problems with overly stringent enforcement 
of the "wetlands'* provision, Sinply stated many farmers are being 
prevented from employing efficient cultural practices because their 
fields contain small areas wbich do not drain properly but are 
obviously too snalL to sustain wildlife. Ve believe the current 
definitions and procedures could result in conversion of productive 
farmland to wetlands rather than simply protecting eicisting wetlands. 
The written statement submitted by the Vheat Association includes 
specific recommendations which we urge you and your colleagues to 
consider. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear today. 
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Senator Harkin. Mr. Cline, thank you very much for being here, 
and for your testimony. Til start with Mr. Gulliford. 

To the best of your knowledge was the Soil Conservation Service 
in Iowa contacted by Mr. Scaling's office prior to the May 3 memo 
that was sent out? 

Mr. GuLUFORD. I have no knowledge of whether the Soil Conser- 
vation Service offices were contacted. I can assure you that my 
office was not, nor, to my knowledge, again, were any soil and 
water conservation districts contacted. 

Senator Harkin. There are a lot of things I want to ask ques- 
tions about but don't have time for. 

What is your backgroimd, Mr. Gulliford? 

Mr. Gulliford. I've been a director of the division of soil conser- 
vation for almost 7 years. My training is in natural resource man- 
agement, in agronomy. My major was in forestry; my minor was in 
soil science. 

Senator Harkin. And you work a lot with soil conservation? 

Mr. Gulliford. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. For how long? 

Mr. Gulliford. For 7 years, I ve worked with soil and water con- 
servation districts. 

Senator Harkin. What's the validity of the soil loss tolerance 
levels? 

Mr. Gulliford. T is — the concept of tolerable soil loss has been 
upheld for years. It's been the practicing tool for soil and water 
conservation districts. 

Clearly, we heard earlier today that it is the basis for conserva- 
tion planning with respect to sodbuster. How can it be valid for 
sodbuster, if it's not valid for conservation compliance? 

In the State of Iowa, in 1983, in a soil loss complaint, as part of 
our erosion control law that you discussed earlier, the defendant 
argued against the district's use of the universal soil loss equation 
to predict soil loss, and T as a basis for the compliance level re- 
quired. 

And the District Court for Dallas Coimty afBrmed that there is a 
scientific basis for T, based on testimoi^ they heard from Iowa 
State University researchers and SCS professional staff. 

It also affirmed that the universal soil loss equation is a valid 
way to predict average annual soil loss. It does estimate it, but it's 
the best working tool of the professional soil scientists. 

Senator Harkin. When Mr. Scaling testified, he said that for 
every person that believes in T values, there's another person that 
doesn't. 

Now, I want to ask you again> through your association with SCS 
professionals, vou sav the T values are universally accepted? Now, 
again, I'm talking about people that are experts in this business, 
the soil conservationists. 

Would vou say that for every one, there's one that doesn't be- 
lieve in it? How would you characterize it? 

Mr. Gulliford. I would not say that at all. I would not charac- 
terize it that wa^. I would say that the professional soil scientist 
that's been working in the field has utilized the concept of the uni- 
versal soil loss equation, and the concept of tolerable soil loss 
limits, in their work throughout their entire careers. 
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Senator Harkin. Mr. Scaling says that this T level is entirely ar- 
bitrary. Is there any scientific basis for the T level? Has it been de- 
veloped through scientific testing and experimentation over the 
years? 

Mr. GuLUFORD. Tolerable soil loss concepts were developed in the 
universities and in the Department of Agriculture as the best — as a 
part of the work to produce the universal soil loss equation. 

And I would agree with Mr. Stoddard that if you really looked at 
the concept of T — tolerable soil loss — that the established T levels 
have been generously established, rather than conservatively estab- 
lished, for many of our soil t3rpes. 

I guess I would look at, for example, the loess hill soil t3rpes of 
Western Iowa. And if there is a place where the T values may be 
low in terms of the concept of tolerable soil loss to protect soil pro- 
ductivity, that would be one area where perhaps T levels are low. 

Senator Harkin. Just out of curiosity, why is that? 

Mr. GuLLiFORD. Because the loess lulls were established geologi- 
cally by windblown soil deposits there in places 20, 40, even 80 feet 
thick, that if all you're looking at is the productivity of the soil, 
you can lose a lot of that soil. And the parent material is very pro- 
ductive. 

Now that doesn't do anything for the impact of where that soil 
goes once it's lost. If you look at the off-site impacts, they're cer- 
tainly as severe. 

Senator Harkin. What has been the practical impact of the May 
3 directive in the State of Iowa? What has happened to your 
people? 

You testified a little bit earlier that the May 3 National Bulletin 
No. 180-8-31 created immediate problems. What kind of problems 
are happening because of that bulletin? Tell me, what are you find- 
ing? 

Mr. GuLUFORD. First of all, it changed the planning standard 
that conservation districts and field ofHce professionals were using. 

Those people feel their credibility is damaged. Because they've 
got to work with that landowner every day. They sold the program 
on the basis that it was going to be firm, the deadlines were firm. 
The conservation compliance requirements would not change. 

The reason they did that is because that's what we were hearing 
from Washington. 

Senator Harkin. Well, Mr. GuUiford, you were here this morn- 
ing when Mr. Scaling was testifying. I asked him, is the language 
of the June 29, 1987 directive subsumed within the bulletin of May 
3 of this year, and he said yes. 

I said, in other words, nothing has changed? He said, no. So now, 
what do you make of that? Cair t you now go back to Iowa and tell 
the people there that the 1987 directive is still intact. That it was 
just a misinterpretation. 

Mr. GuLUFORD. I don't believe I can do that. 

Senator Harkin. Why not? You just heard him say it here today. 

Mr. GuLUFORD. We felt that we were clearly within the June 
1987 guidelines. Because we had looked at economic criteria. And 
we developed conservation systems in accordance with that eco- 
nomic criteria. 
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SCS in Iowa was clearlv told by virtue of the May directive, as 
well as the, apparently, tne discussions that took place around it, 
that the alternative conservation systems we were using in Iowa 
were not acceptable. 

Senator Harkin. Has that message ever been sent to you directly 
from SCS here in Washington? 

Mr. GuLUFORD. Yes, I've been told— not mailed; I've been told in 
discussions — that to go back to where we were is not a n^otiable 
issue. 

Senator Harkin. Who told you that? 

Mr. GuLUFORD. USDA SCS employee. 

Senator Ha^on. Who is the head of the State SCS office in 
Iowa? 

Mr. GuLUFORD. In Iowa, it's Mike Nethery. 

Senator Harkin. Mike Nethery. I assume that's where it came 
from, right? 

Mr. GuLLiFORD. No, Mike has been told exactly the same thing. 
That's why the second set of alternatives 

Senator Harkin. Did you listen to Mr. Scaling here this morn- 
ing? 

Mr. GuLUFORD. Yes, I did. 

Senator Harkin. What did you make of what he said? Didn't I 
just correctly repeat to you what he told me? 

Mr. GuLUFORD. What I would make of it, is that we obviously- 
well, I shouldn't say obviously; it appears to me — that we apparent- 
ly were one of the six or seven States that was not adhering to the 
initial policy, because Iowa was clearly told that we had to change 
the alternative conservation system. 

It was not n^otiable. The changing was not n^otiated with 
either us or districts. It was articulated to the field offices through 
an SCS directive from the State office to the local field offices. 

There was no discussion of what it should be. There was no inter- 
action with State or local people. It was established by SCS and 
communicated to the field offices. 

Senator Harkin. Well, it would seem to me on the basis of what 
Mr. Scaling said this morning that this is a misinterpretation; that 
the director of the SCS office in Iowa can go right back to the Jime 
1987 rule and continue to implement that, because that's what he 
said or has my hearing gone bad? I heard him say that, sitting 
right where you're sitting. 

Mr. GuLUFORD. I will certainly recommend that to him. But I 
would be surprised if he would change. Because it's going to have 
to come from SCS in Washington before they will change that posi- 
tion. 

Senator Harkin. I want to get the transcript of this hearing, as 
soon as we can get it from the reporter. And I think we ought to 
get my question to Mr. Scaling, and we'll get the answer that Mr. 
Scaling gave, and then we ought to send that out to the State SCS 
offices, andjust let them see what he said; that the Jime 1987 rule 
is still in effect, period. That's what he said. 

Under the June 1987 rule you can go right ahead with the same 
kind of T levels and adherence to requirements as you had before. 
Somehow, I've got to get to the bottom of this. All I've gotten so far 
is what I've been reading in the rules and directives. 
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I don't know what conversations went on. But the record will 
show what he said. 

I asked: Is the June 1987 language subsumed in that May 3 di- 
rective? He said yes. I said, so then the requirements of Jime 1987, 
are still in effect? And he said yes. And the record will show that. 

So based on what Mr. Scaling said today it appears that there 
has been some misinterpretation on this, and that we can go right 
back to where we were before the May 3 bulletin. And if you can't, 
and if a State SCS director says, I can't, I may have to call Mr. 
Scaling back up here again. 

We may have to put people under oath. But I'm going to get to 
the bottom of this. 

We can't have two conflicting versions being offered to this sub- 
committee, and have them both stand. We can't. One's real, one's 
true, and one's not. 

Well, anyway, I'm not taking it out on you, Mr. GuUiford. I'm 
just saying that I'm frustrated by this. 

Mr. GuLUFORD. I stand by my testimony. 

Senator Harkin. I know that. I am just frustrated by this. Now, 
as I said to Mr. Scaling, credibility really is based a lot on consist- 
ency, and you point to that in your testimony. You said that the 
success we had in our initial efforts to implement conservation 
compliance within a strict time frame came from total Statewide 
commitment to the concepts that the program is for real, the dead- 
line is firm, and the compliance level required will not change. 

Mr. Scaling said this morning, the deadline is real, it will not be 
moved. He says the compliance level requirement has not changed. 

Mr. GuLUFORD. The compliance level changed in Iowa following 
the May 3 directive. 

Senator Harkin. Well, then maybe we ought to have Mr. Neth- 
ery here in order to ask him why he changed. What was it that 
prompted him? Maybe the next panel can help me. There is some- 
thing I am not understanding. 

Is there something I am not understanding about this, Mr. GuUi- 
ford? Or am I just pointing out something that needs to be settled? 

Mr. GuLUFORD. Well, I think that there are inconsistencies be- 
cause clearly, we felt we were implementing the program within 
the guidelines. As I indicated, we did not expect to get the 85 per- 
cent, given the alternative conservation systems we had imple- 
mented, but we did expect to get T where it was technically and 
economically feasible. 

Senator Harkin. Which is what the 1987 directive asked you to 
do. 

Mr. GuLUFORD. I agree. Exactly. 

Senator Harkin. And that is what he says is still in effect. Obvi- 
ously there was a change in Iowa after that May 3 bulletin. I 
want to find out why there was a change, if, in fact, Mr. Scaling 
said this morning that it did not change anything. 

There is some inconsistency here, and I have to get to the bottom 
of it. 

You said State and local conservation partners should have been 
consulted on this issue. Mr. Scaling says they were. He said he did 
consult with States, including States outside of the six or seven 
that were affected. 
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But Iowa, as far you know, was not consulted? 

Mr. GuLLiFORD. To my knowledge — ^well, no one contacted me. 
We were just told what the new compliance requirements would 
be. 

Senator Harkin. And you had received no complaints on the 
June 1987 rule? That is what you said, right? 

Mr. GuLUFORD. Prior to the May bulletin — again, through Jime, 
we had had no landowners come to us saying the task is too diffi- 
cult. 

Senator Harkin. Have you had any farmers since that May bul- 
letin come in asking for revisions? 

Mr. GuLUFORD. The districts are beginning, now, to face that 
issue. As Mr. Scaling indicatod, the success of the program is the 
ability for the field office staff to sit across the table from a farmer, 
and for there to be trust and communication, and imderstanding of 
issues. 

Well, the field office personnel feel that if the compliance re- 
quirements have changed, the only way they are going to maintain 
trust with those people is to go back and inrorm them, that, indeed, 
the compliance requirements have changed. 

Because the next time they face those people, the credibility is 
going to be gone if they are not communicating totally with them. 

Senator Harkin. I want that transcript tomorrow, and I want to 
get Mr. Scaling's answer and then if necessary get Mr. Nethery on 
the phone to read him what Mr. Scaling said and ask him if he is 
going to change that State office directive in Iowa. And if not, I 
want to know why not. Thank you very much, Mr. Gulliford. 

Mr. Durban, you said on page 3 of your testimony, "We have sev- 
eral States with laws that call for erosion on cropland to be re- 
duced to 'T' levels at some time in the near future, such as Iowa's 'T 
by 2000' program." 

You further state: "I believe that conservation compliance does not 
destroy the ability of states to establish stricter standards. In fact, I 
believe that compliance actucdly provides opportunities for state and 
local programs that did not exist before 1985.'' 

But as I brought out today, the May 3 bulletin basically is telling 
States that they cannot require anything stricter than wnat SCS in 
Washington requires. 

Mr. Durban. Yes, Mr. Giairman, and my reference to that is 
that the Federal program suggests that States cannot be more 
strict than the Federal requirements for Federsd programs. 

A State can still do wluitever they desire, whatever their State 
law suggests, and it can still ask for technical assistance from the 
Soil Conservation Service to implement their own program. 

Now the problem that I recognize is that by Federal directive 
SCS has been directed that they will exert all energies toward the 
implementation of FSA. 

Therefore, with a limited number of personnel, then the State 
program, because SCS is a Federal agency, may suffer from techni- 
cal assistance to implement their more stringent requirements. 

I see a difference in those two programs. 

Senator Harkin. Mr. Durban, you have been in conservation a 
long time. 

Mr. Durban. Twentynseven years. 
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Senator Harkin. Twenty-seven years. What do you think about 
this T value? Is that just an arbitrary standard? 

Mr. Durban. As a district supervisor for 27 years, and having 
had four different district conservationists in my district, having 
had technical assistance and other persons in that same office, in 
every case I expected them to suggest to me T levels, and what the 
ultimate was. 

I assumed at that time that that was the technical expertise that 
was suggested, and that that was an exact science. I found out 
since, that is not an exact science. However, in talking with folks 
like Jim, and many others, it most certainly is a guide that I, as a 
farmer, I, as a district supervisor, look to that guide as to what the 
erosion rate is on my farm. 

Whether I weigh above, or weigh below what the average, and 
what should be happening there. 

From that standpoint, I put a lot of trust and faith in that T 
value, as a la3rman. 

Senator Harkin. Well, Mr. Scaling says it is arbitrary. 

Now arbitrary is a specific term in the language, and I would say 
that when something is arbitrary it has no basis in science or ex- 
perimental results, or it cannot be tested to prove its validity or 
has not been tested to prove its validity. 

You are sajdng that the T values — while not an exact science, 
and I do not know that anyone has ever proclaimed that they 
were — do at least have some validity in terms of experience levels, 
scientific basis, and testing basis. 

And so therefore it cannot be arbitrary. It may not be an exact 
science, but not arbitrary. 

Mr. Durban. Well, I guess I would have to respond to that in 
this manner. I think it has always been arbitrary. Before the 1985 
farm legislation, when plans were planned on my land I could 
choose to meet the T level, or I could do something less than that, 
if that was my desire. 

Therefore, I think it made it an arbitrary thing. My farm plan 
was approved, whether I chose the T level suggestion. 

Senator Harkin. The approval was arbitrary. I am just talking 
about the T level that was established. SCS personnel (fid not come 
to you and say, "Well, here is the T value. Now you do not like 
that? OK. Here is another T value." They did not say that. 

Mr. Durban. The T value met my land specifications. 

Senator Harkin. All right. You also said: "But continued bicker- 
ing over which approach is best will not protect our resources." 
What do you mean by this bickering? What is happening here 
today, or 

Mr. Durban. No, sir. But obviously I get letters from all over the 
United States, as I am sure you have, in regard to this. 

Senator Harkin. Sure. 

Mr. Durban. I would suggest that there are certain sections of 
the coimtry that are more concerned with the bulletin of May 3 
that we referred to. But I think if we continue to attempt to find a 
better way to right a mistake that was made — and I believe that it 
was a mistake — then we are going to simply turn off more farmers 
than we are going to get involved in the program. 
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I can see that in my own local district level, and we have conser- 
vation compliance plans, ri^t now, that the district board is not 
approving with signature. They are not conservation plans. They 
are compliance plans. 

We had folks that came in early, and had a conservation plan 
that would meet the compliance requirements. Suddenly, if we now 
go back — and some of those folks have come in and ask for the less 
restrictive program because they do not know what is coming in 
1990 or 1995. They are going to take the easy way out in some 
cases. 

If we were to go back now, and ask for those folks that have 
come in since May 3 or Jime 10 — the June 10 issue is the date that 
I recall — and redo their plans, I think we have a tremendous credi- 
bility gap to fill, and I see a tremendous program coming in 1989 
and 1990 with the Water Quality Act, where we have to do some 
things to get some practices on the land out there to meet those 
requirements. 

And I just think it would have a tremendous 

Senator Harkin. Here you are. You are the president of the 
NACD. On behalf of your conservation districts, are you saying 
that you would rather see the Jime 1987 rule remain in effect? 

Mr. Durban. The latest revision, whatever we have now, which- 
ever of those you were referring to, and I suggest that to Jime 10. 
Well, if that is when it got to me, was Jime 10. I realize it was 
dated May 3. 

Senator Harkin. Yes. 

Mr. Durban. If we attempt to turn that around, and that is what 
my mail suggests to me from across the United States. There are 
certain areas, and I would suggest that probably the Com Belt has 
more concern with the ACS's than anywhere else in the country 
except maybe in one or two instances, in maybe one district in 
North Dakota, which did a complete about-face, for whatever 
reason. 

In being opposed to the original compliance measures that the 
district board had to approve, the Congress suggested, and we 
asked that they be involved in that. They did not want to do that 
because of the liability. Since then, they have said that the ACS's 
are working well, but we wanted to be involved in the decisions 
that were made. 

Senator Haj^un. I want to get this straight. Mr. Durban, here is 
the Federal Register of Monday, June 29, 1987, Rules and Regula- 
tions. 

Mr. Durban. OK. 

Senator Harkin. That is the rule that sa3rs that: ''These revisions 
will have the effect of eliminating a rigid T standard for soil and 
crop situations where it is not economically or technically feasible 
or practical to achieve T." All right. Now, is this what you are 
saymg that you want to remain in effect? 

Mr. Durban. At the present time, yes. 

Senator Harkin. You want this to remain in effect? 

Mr. Durban. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. Here is the May 3, 1988 bulletin that vou re- 
ferred to and that we have had a discussion about here all morn- 
ing, with Mr. Scaling, and others. 
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Does this, in your opinion, change the June 29, 1987, rule? 

Mr. Durban. Yes. It does. And I will retract what I said, because 
as I just indicated, I am getting dates confused with what you are 
saying. 

Senator Harkin. OK. 

Mr. Durban. I am suggesting that the program that — the sheet 
that you now have in your hand 

Senator Harkin. This is the May 3, 1988 bulletin. 

Mr. Durban. Yes, sir. We beheve that to change that, to go back 
to the original ACS there, that NACD and conservation districts 
support it across the United States, the original, right there. 

Senator Harkin. They support the June 1987 rule? 

Mr. Durban. Absolutely. But to go back to that from the other 
issue, I think would be confusing to farmers, and to conservation 
districts across the coimtry. 

Senator Harkin. Wait a minute. You are saying NACD support- 
ed, or still supports the Jime 1987 rule? 

Mr. Durban. Yes, sir, where economically and technically feasi- 
ble. 

Senator Harkin. But you say the May 3, 1988 bulletin changes 
that? 

Mr. Durban. It changes that. 

Senator Harkin. But you say you do not want to go back to the 
June 1987 rule? 

Mr. Durban. That is correct. 

Senator Harkin. You say let's stick with May 3, 1988 bulletin? 

Mr. Durban. That is correct, because of the confusion that I just 
indicated. 

Senator Harkin. But if you support the Jime 1987 rule, why 
wouldn't you want to stick with it? 

Mr. Durban. Because we are going to change a whole bimch of 
plans that have been made in my district based on this 

Senator Harkin. Since June? 

Mr. Durban. Yes, sir. 

Senator Harkin. July, August, September. In 3 months. This was 
in effect for a year. 

Mr. Durban. Yes, sir. 

Senator Harkin. This May 3 bulletin has been in effect for 3 
months. 

Mr. Durban. Yes, sir. 

Senator Harkin. Now how about the effects on those that made 
those plans in that one year, Mr. Durban? 

Mr. Durban. They have the opportunity, sir, to come back 

Senator Harkin. Don't you think that causes confusion? 

Mr. Durban. Yes, indeed it does, but there are not nearly as 
large a percentage in that bracket, that came in following the May 
3, or whatever, in 1988, proposal that came down. 

We have a much larger percentage that accepted the alternative 
conservation systems as they have been in effect since Jime 10. 

That is the problem that I have on my own farm. It could have 
an effect. It will not, but I can most certconly see how it could. 

I have a neighbor who was in early, one of the early conserva- 
tionists, came in early and had a farm plan made. He sees the dif- 
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ference. He has not asked for a change yet. He changed his oper- 
ation based on the early proposals. 

Senator Harkin. We have 38 percent of the plans completed in 
Iowa by June of 1988. 

Mr. GuLUPORD. That is correct. 

Senator Harkin. Thirty-eight percent. How many more plans 
have been made from June to this September? 

Mr. GuLUPORD. I cannot answer that. I can go back and 

Senator Harkin. Well, it would have to be over 38 percent to 
surpass the plans completed under the June 1987 rule. 

Mr. GuLLiFORD. No. It has not been over 38 percent, additional, 
in those 3 months. 

Senator Harkin. How about Ohio? How many had completed 
their plans in Ohio prior to June? Do you know, Mr. Durban? 

Mr. Durban. No, Mr. Chairman, I do not. I believe the figure 
that is completed now is something in the 65 to 68 percent, but to 
give you that figure in Ohio, sir, I cannot. 

Senator Harkin. You think it is 60 or 65 percent complete now? 

Mr. Durban. Now? Yes. 

Senator Harkin. And by June you are saying that it would have 
been less than 30 percent? You are saying more have completed 
plans since June than did so in the whole year before? 

Mr. Durban. Yes. In my local district, I know that that has been 
the case. I have seen the plans, and the names on the sheet when 
we have gone in for board meetings, and there is a tremendous dif- 
ference. 

Senator Harkin. How many conservation districts are there in 
the United States? 

Mr. Durban. About, say, 3,000. 

Senator Harkin. About 3,000? 

Mr. Durban. 2,900 and some odd. 

Senator Harkin. I sure would like to know how many farmers 
had plans completed by June of 1988, and how many have complet- 
ed them since then. 

Now you correct me if I am wrong in this interpretation of what 
you are saying. NACD supported the June 1987 rule? 

Mr. Durban. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. The May 3, 1988, bulletin came out, and 
changed that, but you supported the change. But you are saying 
that even though it changed it, you do not want to go back to the 
June 1987 rule? 

Mr. Durban. I am sorry. We opposed it. 

Senator Harkin. You opposed 

Mr. Durban. The most recent change. 

Senator Harkin. You opposed the May 3 bulletin? 

Mr. Durban. Yes, sir. 

Senator Harkin. But you say that you do not want to imdo it, 
even though you opposed it? 

Mr. Durban. That is correct. 

Senator Harkin. Because it will cause confusion? 

Mr. Durban. That is correct. 

Senator Harkin. Foi]getting about the confusion that is caused to 
the other people that signed up the year before? 

Mr. Durban. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Harkin. I just want to make sure I understand that. So 
YOU are sa3dng let's just stick with the May 3 bulletin. But now, 
how do you t€^e into account what Mr. Sc€uing said? He said that 
his bulletin does not change the June 1987 rule. 

Mr. Durban. I have to ais£^ree. 

Senator Harkin. Wait a minute. He is the head of SCS. 

Mr. Durban. Well, I cannot help that. 

Senator Harkin. He signed the Dulletin. 

Mr. Durban. Yes, indeed, and he can sign and suggest what he 
cares to. As a farmer, as a district supervisor, and as president of 
the national association, I think that it did change what happened. 

It relaxed the requirements to meet the compuance rules of the 
farm bill. 

Senator Harkin. Well, again, this is a conflict that we have here 
today. Yes, it does change the rules; no, it does not. Who is right, 
and who is wrong? Mr. Scaling said it does not change it. I have to 
take him at his word. 

Now, shall I bring him up here and swear him under oath? 

Mr. Durban. Sir, that is not my decision. 

Senator Harkin. Well, I am just asking that rhetoricallv. Maybe 
I will have to put him under oath. Then we will see if he would 
like to swear to what he has said today. As it is, I am taking people 
at their word here today. 

All I am trying to do is get to the bottom of this because a lot of 
people are concerned about this situation, and there are problems 
out in the field with the conservation compliance rules, and if we 
are going to have a successful program we have to do something 
about it. 

I am trying to figure out what is the best solution to do about it, 
and what you are saying is let's just stick with what we have right 
now. 

Well, I will take that under advisement. 

Mr. Durban. Well, the letters that I get, sir — ^and that is what I 
have to report here in this testimony — suggest that. 

Senator Harkin. I appreciate that. I am just frustrated by the 
conflicting interpretation in the testimony here today. 

Mr. Stoddard, I would just ask you: Do you have any observa- 
tions on the colloquiums I have just had with Mr. Gulliford and Mr. 
Durban? 

Do you have any further thoughts on what we talked about? 

Mr. Stoddard. Well, I agree that the May 3 memo changed 
things dramatically. In Wisconsin, for instance, we talked about 
whether we needed alternative conservation systems a full year 
before May, and we came to the conclusion that we really did not 
need them. That we could do the job and not put farmers out of 
business, and still get down to T levels. 

Then after the regulations were changed, February 11, the word 
came out from SCS in Washington that we had to have some alter- 
native conservation i^stems, and so we began to develop them for 
specific soil types and specific types of cropping systems where we 
expected some need for more flexibUity. 

As we were in that process — and I believe we were one of the 
last States to do that — ^the May 3 memo was issued, and the rules 
changed automatically at that time, and we were told that on all 
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highly erodible soils we would have to have alternative conserva- 
tion systems. 

From there on, dialog pretty much came to a halt. SCS developed 
these systems, sent them to their national technical centers for 
review and approval, and they came back to the State and they 
were put into the tech guides. 

What was not clear was how SCS was choosing the levels of ero- 
sion that would be acceptable under those systems, but we heard 
rumors from SCS that there was unwritten guidance coming out of 
the national office that the alternative systems should not be too 
strict, and that there was sort of this weak threshold level of reduc- 
tion in potential erosion. 

And so now we have four different CP factors from the universal 
soil loss equation that are available, and depending on the erodibil- 
ity of the land, erosion rates may get up four to five times the 
tolerable level. 

So the May 3 memo did change things dramatically. I have to 
disagree with Mr. Scaling. 

Senator Harkin. And Mr. Cline, what say you? Do you think 
that the May 1988 bulletin changed the June 1987 rule? 

Mr. CuNE. Mr. Chairman, I do not know if it changed it or not. I 
do not see that being a major piece of discussion in this meeting 
today. I am speaking as a dirt farmer. I get out there, I make my 
living on the farm, and I always have. I farm the land that my 
grandfather and great-grandfather farmed. 

That land today is in better condition now than it was when I 
was a little child growing up. The U.S. Congress has passed a magor 
piece of legislation. It drastically changed what the farmer does out 
there in the country. It is a step in the right direction. 

Let's don't try to step all the way to the top of that mountain at 
one time. Let's take it time, and time, and give it some time, and 
work with it. I think we are moving in the right direction. 

As I testified in my paper here, there is a great deal of cotton 
land across this United States of America that would be taken out 
of production if you require a strict adherence to what, quote, T 
value seems to be. 

There is definitely a need for an alternative program for cotton 
producers, and as I have mentioned, particularly the high plains of 
Texas around the Lubbock area, where you have a tremendous 
amount of cotton produced, a crop in excess of $1 billion. 

It is the key crop in the high plains of Texas, and you take us 
out of business out there, and you take many other cotton produc- 
ers out of business across the Cotton Belt, where there is no alter- 
native crops, you have devastated those 

Senator Harkin. Is that the alternative, Mr. Cline — either put 
farmers out of business, or have conservation? You are saying that 
to get down to sustainable soil loss levels — within the T level — 
would put them out of business, right? 

Mr. CuNE. In many areas of the Cotton Belt, that is true, sir. 

Senator Harkin. And there is no other way 

Mr. CuNE. There is not an alternative crop for 

Senator Harkin. No. I do not mean that. I am referring to other 
wavs of cropping, whether it is strip cropping, or residue on the 
soil 
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Mr. CuNE. Yes. That is the alternative method that I speak of, 
and that is the alternative plan that the SCS has come up with, 
that is a step in the right direction, it works for cotton producers, 
and I believe we will see a dramatic turnaround in the amount of 
erosion 

Senator Harkin. But again, Mr. Cline, the June 1987 rule said 
that there would be an ACS available if it was economically unfea- 
sible to reach the T level, and you are telling me in many of the 
high plains areas, that it is economically unfeasible. 

Mr. CuNE. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Harkin. So it should have been no problem for farmers 
in those areas to qualify for an ACS under the June 1987 rule. So 
why would the May 3 bulletin have been necessa^ if in fact you 
are telling me it would have been economically unfeasible to bring 
soil losses down to the T level? Neither the June 1987 rule, nor the 
law that we passed specified a strict T level; under both SCS was to 
take into account economic hcuxlship. 

Mr. CuNE. I testified to that in my paper, and that is what it 
said. 

Senator Harkin. Are you telling me that it is necessarv that an 
ACS be available for every soil, regardless of the technical and eco- 
nomic feasibility of reacmng the T level? Do you think every soil 
should have an ACS? 

Mr. CuNE. I cannot testify to every soil because I am not ac- 
quainted with every soil, but- — 

Senator Harkin. But the May 3 bulletin — if these gentlemen 
here are right — extends eligibility for alternative conservation sys- 
tems to every soil. Extends it to every soil. 

Mr. CuNE. I suppose that the intent of that— and it is a supposi- 
tion on my part — diat it would be, in fairness to all producers, not 
showing that they were giving a special consideration to one area, 
or one crop, and I would suppose that would be some of the basis 
for their issuing this other alternative proposal. 

Senator Harkin. Well, again, I do not want to put farmers out of 
business or impose undue economic burden. We all want to reduce 
soil loss. We want to reduce it to the lowest level that we feasibly 
and practically can. 

And if you are telling me that in your area cotton is a $1 billion 
crop and if reaching the T level would be economically unfeasible, 
then the T level does not hold under the June 1987 rule. 

What was the problem with that rule? 

Mr. CuNE. The reason for my being here to testify on behalf of 
the cotton producers, primarily, is that there needs to be an alter- 
native system, rather than a rigid T, and I believe the law puts 
that very plain. I believe SCS has provided that for some areas. Ap- 
parently they have made it for all areas, but it has to be — they 
nave to have some flexibility in their program. 

I sit here. I think soil erosion — ^I understand what wind erosion, 
water erosion is. But where does that soil go? Does it evaporate? It 
moves around. But is there an erosion to the point of deterioration 
of the soil, to devastation of the soil? Where does it go? Does it just 
move around? 

Senator Harkin. Yes, in many cases it is permanently lost. I can 
show you some places in Iowa where it is permanently lost. 
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Mr. CuNE. But someone else recovers that. 

Senator Harkin. Oh, I suppose the Gulf of Mexico. It is dumped 
into the ocean. It goes down the rivers and streams. 

Mr. CuNE. I do not have that problem in the high plsdns of 
Texas where we get 16 inches of rain a year. 

Senator Harkin. But you do have wind erosion, though. 

Mr. CuNE. Yes, sir. 

Senator Harkin. And it is blowing out to the Gulf of Mexico, too, 
or wherever it blows. 

Mr. CuNE. It settles somewhere. 

Senator Harkin. It is going to settle someplace else. 

Mr. CuNE. I am not in favor of that, sir. 

Senator Harkin. I understand the point you are making. I am 
not suggesting that is good, either. 

Wouldn't the cotton and wheat producers have been OK as long 
as ACS's were available, where reaching T was not technically fea- 
sible or economically feasible? Wouldn't they be OK then? 

Mr. CuNE. Yes, sir. We will be. 

Senator Harkin. I think so. 

Mr. CuNE. Yes. I am testifying that there is a need for that. 

Senator Harkin. And no one argues against that. 

Mr. Durban. I am not testifying that every farm should have 
that same 

Senator Harkin. OK. Well, we will move ahead here. Thank you 
all very much for your testimony. 

Our next panel will please come up: Norman Berg, Washington, 
D.C., representative of the Soil and Water Conservation Society; 
Ralph Grossi, president of the American Farmland Trust; Justin 
Ward, senior project associate, Natural Resources Defense Council; 
and Cheryl Cook, legislative assistant to the National Farmers 
Union. 

Mr. Berg, please go ahead. 

STATEMENT OF NORMAN A. BERG, WASHINGTON REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION SOCIETY, WASHING- 
TON, DC 

Mr. Berg. Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the opportunity to testi- 
fy. This is an interesting discussion this morning. It is really a sem- 
inar in terms of, first of all, how to define highly erodible land that 
would have to come under the compliance features, and whether or 
not the plans that are being developed are going to meet some sort 
of a requirement for soil loss that will allow some judgment as to 
whether these people who have that type of land will continue to 
qualify for farm program benefits. 

I would like to hisive my prepared statement entered into the 
record. I have introduced into the hearing a document that the Soil 
and Water Conservation Society has compiled based on a survey 
that we did of the professionals at the county level in one-fifth of 
the country, asking their views and the views regarding how their 
farmers and ranchers would view the conservation provisions of 
the farm bill. Tliis was an update of a survey that had been run 
previously 2 years ago. The people who asked these questions were 
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the county agents, the SES district conservationists, and the ASCS 
county head person. 

RoughW 1,800 surveys went out. We had cooperation from 
USD A. lliey encouraged their field people to reply. We got a very 
heavy response, and that document is part of the record. 

It did show that we have made quite a bit of an advance in terms 
of the understanding of the conservation provisions at the field 
level as contrasted to 2 years ago. The best understood provision of 
the conservation title, obviously, is the Conservation Reserve Pro- 
gram. We would like to commend the Department of Agriculture 
for having reached, if they accept most of the latest bid, roughly 28 
million acres in the conservation reserve, and still 2 years to go to 
achieve either 40 or 45 million acres of that goal as stated in the 
law. 

However, on conservation compliance and the other features of 
the bill, there is still a lack of understanding at the field level. 
They indicated that only about half of the people still have the full 
understanding — and this survey was completed in April of this 
year — of what is going to be required. So we have a big job out 
there to do with the people that have highly erodible land that are 
going to have to meet the requirements by 1990. 

That document, I think, if you look through it fully, has a list of 
questions that deal with conservation compliance, as well as the 
other provisions. A good deal of that document deals with some of 
the barriers that we are going to face in terms of the understand- 
ing on conservation compliance. 

One of the more disturbing elements of the questions that I 
think we have to face up to is that some of the professionals at the 
field level are saying that both in their opinion and in the opinion 
of what the farmers and ranchers think, they think the compliance 
provision in some way will either be postponed or diluted. I think 
that is something that the USDA is going to have to face up to in 
terms of getting the word out, because I do not hear that from the 
leaders of USDA, or the conservation districts, or the agencies that 
have supported this legislation, nor from Congress that this is 
something that is going to be realistic. I think the people are going 
to have to meet this deadline. 

Senator Harkin. Mr. Berg, Mr. Scaling said this morning the 
deadline will not be postponed, that we will meet that deadline. 

Mr. Berg. Well, we think that is very commendable, and I think 
any backing off of that requires, you know, some word to get out to 
the field if people still feel that way. 

I think tne farm organizations, the commodity groups that are 
involved throughout the country, the media, that deals throughout 
rural America needs to get that word out. Because, as I said earli- 
er, Mr. Chairman, these pros based on that survey are still reflect- 
ing that they think their farmers and ranchers are waiting to have 
another change. And tibere have been changes, obviously, and they 
are expecting another. 

Senator Harkin. Was this survey after the May 1988 bulletin 
went out? 

Mr. Berg. No. Unfortunately, this was before the May 1988 di- 
rective. But the alternative systems were already in place based on 
the previous understanding that went out throughout the country. 
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I would like to make a couple of other points in the brief time 
that we have. I go back to the beginning of the Soil Conservation 
Service. According to the historian, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr.— 
and he wrote the book, "The Coming of the New Deal"— then, as 
now, when the Soil Conservation Service was established, there 
was a question as to whether farmers should be required to intro- 
duce conservation practices on their land. 

The quote coming, as the historian records it, from the President 
at that time. President F.D. Roosevelt, "The nub of the whole ques- 
tion," said the President, "If a farmer in upstate New York or 
Georgia or Nebraska or Oregon, through bad use of his land, allows 
his land to erode, does he have the inalienable right as an owner to 
do this? Or has the community — that is, some form of governmen- 
tal agency — the right to stop him?" 

Well, in the beginning, the Soil Conservation Service and the 
conservation districts that came a little later advocated the persua- 
sion, voluntary route, and we have had 50 years of that. In 1985, 
Congress took an additional step that said that in regard to, as you 
have pointed out, the future participation, after 1990, in certain 
farm policy activities, that is many of the ASCS activities, the 
credit activities, crop insurance, would require, as national input 
into the operation of that farm or ranch, that there be conservation 
adopted if it hadn't been adopted. 

That was a dramatic step. I go back to the fact that in listening 
to the early debate on the first sodbuster bill in this committee, the 
committee went beyond the originsd bill in expanding the idea as 
to how that should apply on sodbusted land. Not only to the field 
that was sodbusted, but to all of the land that was operated and all 
of the commodities that came under that program. 

This committee later, then, in adoption of the conservation com- 
pliance feature, which was really a breakthrough in terms of a dra- 
matic change in how national conservation policy would be imple- 
mented, set a deadline of 1988. In its wisdom, as they passed the 
bill finally, they gave a 5-year period to get this under way; in 
1990, a deadline to start, and in 1995, a deadline to completely in- 
stall systems, except if there is a soil survey still needed and that 
allows another 2 years to be introduced into the process. 

So the intent, obviously, of the highly erodible land characteris- 
tics of conservation compliance, as I view it, and as I think as 
many members of the conservation coalition, in the conservation 
and environmental community, viewed the action of Congress, it 
was based on the interpretation of what was intended in the sod- 
buster idea. First of all, we had to accept the fact that this land — 
because we did not have sodbusting — had been brought in to culti- 
vation. How to deal with it? First thing, offer a carrot, the conser- 
vation reserve, which was a very attractive feature and still is for 
this highly erodible land. If we can get to the 45 million acres, that 
dramatic£dly decreases the acreage that has to be dealt with in 
terms of the highly erodible land that faces conservation compli- 
ance. 

Then, as the alternative, if a land user did not want to enter the 
CRP and still wanted to participate in the Federal farm benefits, 
then there were certain requirements that were set up. Now, we 
have gone through the rule process, and it has been changed from 
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1986 and in 1987 and then the latest directive in 1988. That has 
raised concern as we have seen this morning. 

I would like to go on record as pointing out that I think it would 
be very, very misleading to imply that the T concept does not have 
value. That in itselT could be fairly confusing to a wide number of 
people that operate in the field. 

The document that the Chief referred to that he probably wants 
to introduce into the record did show up in the Journal of Soil and 
Water Conservation in May and June of 1987. It was written by a 
former extension conservationist in Wisconsin, Leonard Johnson: 
"Soil Loss Tolerance: Fact or Myth?" 

He had raised some very basic questions about whether we have 
the best scientific definition for highly erodible land, that addition- 
al research and evidence is still developing. It does not destroy the 
value of T in this rather detailed, scientific article. It points out 
that Bill Larson, probably the most respected soil scientist in the 
Nation, now headquartei^ed at the University of Minnesota, advo- 
cates that we probably need to have a better identification of T in 
terms of a kind of Tl, T2 approach, that recognizes that you have 
the physical, technical on-site characteristics built into Tl, and 
then you brii^ in the social and economic considerations in terms 
of the off-site impacts of soil loss into a T2 idea. 

I think this document here is valuable, but it is just one of the 
inputs that need to come on ttie table. 

When we go back to the sodbuster discussion, we were still talk- 
ing about the old land capability definition that a lot of people, for 
a long time, had pretty well understand: the capability 1 being the 
best land; capability sbove 6, 7, and 8, land that should be left in 
grass, trees, or wildlife cover. Tliat was not good enough to admin- 
ister the kind of a program that we are into now. 

We move, then, to the use of the highly erodible definitions that 
build on the concept of using the soil loss formulas from both water 
and wind. Now, those are still as much art as science. We recognize 
that. The soil loss from water formula is much better than the 
wind erosion formula. We are doing additional work on that. The 
research people are coming up with better wajrs to apply that. It is 
difficult to apply outside the Great Plains area because we have 
not had that kind of experience. 

There is a document that has been sent around the country, pub- 
lished by the Soil Conservation Service, that is an excellent docu- 
ment: "Soil Erosion by Water." On page 12— and this was sent 
around last fall— "Erosion and soil productivity, ♦ ♦ ♦ Over the 
years, the Soil Conservation Service has established soil loss toler- 
ance (T) levels. These T levels indicate the maximum average 
£mnu£d erosion rate," et cetera. "For many years, SCS erosion-con- 
trol planning with land users has focused on the goal of reducing 
average annual erosion to T." 

It recognizes, in this document, that T still does not address the 
T2 kind of factors that result in the off-site impact that we are 
equally concerned about. But I think this document, you know, cir- 
culated widelv, is something that our field people in the conserva- 
tion work, whether they are in the agency (dCS) that I used to 
head, or the conservation district officials, or those working with 
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the farmers and ranchers, have a pretty good feel for it now com- 
pared to where we were at any earlier time. 

Senator Harkin. Mr. Berg, I would like to go on. I will give you a 
minute or so to sum up, and then I will move on down the psmel. 
Then we will come back for general discussion. 

Mr. Berg. One last thing. I think what we have under way now, 
beyond this survey that we had, Mr. Qiairman, the Soil and Water 
Conservation Society now has a modest grant from the Joyce Foun- 
dation to carry out the 3-year study in terms of all of the conserva- 
tion provisions. We are under way with excellent cooperation from 
the Department. We are going to do this site-specific in many dif- 
ferent locations of the country. I have attached, as a possible list of 
questions that we will ask in conservation compliance, to my testi- 
mony. Some of these are issues that we still need to have more 
work. 

Now, the professional soil conservationists, as I see the field 
throughout the country, are a proud and a competent and a dedi- 
cated cadre of people working in this area. For decades, they have 
been educated to the need to control soil loss. They have re- 
searched the erosion process. They have developed techniques and 
procedures to reduce soil erosion to levels that will allow the soil to 
maintain its productivity, indefinitely. 

I think that ethic, strengthened by the legal sanctions of the con- 
servation provisions of the farm bill, is something that most of 
these field-based people are willing to take and apply at the field 
level. I also am a conservation district governing board member in 
Maryland, and we signed several conservation compliance plans at 
our last board meeting. They will reduce soil loss on those farms to 
an acceptable level, and our board was willing to signoff on them. 
But I understand in some parts of the country, the district boards 
are disturbed to the point where they are not approving the plans. 
That is not a good way to go. 

[The prepared statement and attachments of Mr. Berg follow:] 
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To advwice Ihe scianca and art ol good land and « 



SOIL5 

ANDVV6MER ^ ^ 

CONSERVATION 8t«tj««it 

SOCIETY NorJ^A-B^g 

Haahington R«pr«s«ntativ» 
Soil tc Hatar Canaarvation Saciaty 

to tha 
Sanata Coaaittaa on Agricultura,Nutrition,and Foraatry 
Subcoaait'taa on Nutrition and Invaatigationa 

Octobar 4,1988 

Mr. Chairman and aaMbara o4 thia Sub-CcNMiiittaa,tha Soil and 
Watar Conservation aociaty^* pr vata, non-profit organization 
dadlcatcd to advancing tha scienca mnd art af good land uaa, 
appraciates this opportunity to taati-fy. 

Tha U*3 DDngr#B&,Mith support froo isoveral conBarvation,-far<n, 
anvironniBntal ,and othar nat onal orgaril 2 at ions, enacted Title 
>t I-Conservation-o* tha FocHi Security Act o-f 19S5(FSAl,in the 
99th Congress Ttie sktl and insight tnto the process result- 
r>g in good laHe,by thoae who legislata, 3 equal y desirable 
n those who adain eter The several provlaions of the 1985 
F^rm Bi I that relate to sol and water con s^Tvat ion, have had 
nearly threv years of iaplenentation under the leacSershlp of 
the U.5 &ep»rtaef^t of Agriculture USD^>. hON N«U has the USDA 
carried out the ntent of this Comaittee^as it Has passed as 
the most i apart ant soil conservation legislation since 1935 ? 

In the Interest of tiae.I'll request that my full statement 
be made part of tha official record of this hearing Thanke. 

Several of us recently attended the 43rd Annual Meeting of 
our Society held in Co lumbus,Dhio. Along with the drought than 
searing our far as, ranches, and forests, the several provisions 
of PSA that relate to conservation, had a lot of discussion. 

Earlier this year called to the attention of tha Congraas 
a Survey by SUt^S that^l Ice the first one IB months ago, invol- 
ved a one-in-five random sample of County Agents, 5C& District 
Conservationists, and County Directors of ASCS.We asked nearly 
IQOO caunty— based prof i^ss tonal s to each tell us"hoH you feel 
and hpw you think farmers and ranchers feel about all the con- 
servation provisions n the 9B5 farm hi We had a conbined 
return of 72 percent, thanks to eficouragement from U.S. D. A. and 
the agency leaders responsible for laplameotation of tha laN. 

The results of that aurvay ara published in the document that 
has been provided for your use. Additional analysis s still 
being dona that is not included in this dDcumentibut nill be 
provided to your Committee, if of any value for your HorI«.He 
have briefed key USDA officials using tha document at hand. 
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A Majority (87 pmrcmnt>a* ths ^gvncy psrsonnal charactarizad 
ioplwuentatican of tha consBrvation provisions to data as 
■iiiodwr*t*ly"op"hlghl¥''succ«56ftjil Further aitajnination of ra- 
Qlcial ijif f arancss in tha respansaa to cartain quastions,and 
to iaportant ralati anshifis that nay eh- aay not axist batiiaan 
and anong aalactad quastions,is baing dona by Dr.Patar Nowak, 
a Un varsity Prof essor, Nit h Extansion^at Madison, Wisconsin. 

Tha Cons^rvatioa CocpliancQ provision ha« explareti in aavaral 
quastiona. In 1997i|Only 21.8 parcant af tha raspafidanta said 
farnara pratty hbII or fully undarstand this proviaion.This 
increaaed to 47.3 percant in 1988.Thosa saying farnara do not 
undarstand Conaarvation Codif>lianca daclinad *rcjm 22.3 par cant 
in 19e7 to 7 4 parcant in t^BB (p'^a 31 Ckiaatiana S through 
18 (pagas 33-52 furthar addrass this praviaion Df the laM. 
For axampla tt 1 tpagaa 36-44 aHaniinaH savaral potential 
barriers to the succeaa oi CDnaarvaticHl Co«p anca,4nd 
#12 <page 4S^ crompares Conservation Coffpl ^nea Swaapbuatar , 
and Sodbuatar aa to i«hich one is kely to poea the ^reataat 
problem from the standpoint of i Apleeientatlan This was a new 
question added n the 19BS frur'v'ey.Alaost two— thirds fi B 
percent) of the respondents said Conservation Canplianca 
TfOuld pose the greatest fflplement^tion problan.Three-faurtha 
erf the U5DA of clals said f arn^&rs ball ova conservation 
compliance provisions will be delayed and/ar relaMed. 

It is important to ramamhar that this was a survey of USDA 
of ficial s' opinions of what farmars n their county think. 
Faraers thaaselves wera not aslrad.The results could tel as 
much about differences In opinions among SCS,ASC5 and CES as 
they do about their farmers. The ansMwrs to al tha quastions 
should provide additional nsight for your oversight Kork. 

Ha had previously introduced, at an earlier hearing the final 
results of Conference held by the Society in Kansas City. 
The "White Paper prepared by Ken Cooh: ,SLinMiarizad tha vieMS 
of those asked to exaAlne tMO yu^r-^ of iqpleffientation of 
the Coneervation Title Tfle ^00 participants agreed that all 
the conservation features had opened nan possibi ties for 
reducing soi oss,and iotproving water qual ty and wi dlH« 
habitat. The Conservation Reserve Program CRPiwi 1 probably 
have abcnit 28 ai ion acrers enrol ad 1 934-1983 K Tha CRP 
has caused significant changes in tha manner in Nhich that 
land is used (at least during the ten year contract .Ha hope 
that in 1989 and 1990 tha CRP can achieve 45 million acres. 

However, even though mm reach the CRP goal by 1991, over tha 
long run tha Conservation Compliance provision nUI probably 
have tha most enduring inf uence on how highly erodibla crop- 
land Nill be managed, as long as "farm prograaa'^are available. 

This nsM reform in tha relationship het^aan the cderal"farm 
programa'and tha nation's fare and ranch operators should, if 
it works tha way it was envisionad result n improvements in 
tha use and treatment of millions of acres of eroding crop- 
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land, ■Til and aw y y«ar«M»ll into thm nmxt century. 

Ihm trwisiticn i«to cx^livKx «mk iim w avpKitw; to b« mi 
•aoy {7w>ite 4a«:« a d*ltca(tv situation tf%*-« IiicaI latitudo i# 
noodod.M* «l«o fcru^ tf>«t liadt* to local atitt^a oust bo 

t^' = v E^ wi KAint^inAc^fOr t*i»r* v aip^ to hm too wjcJ^ 
dolay and .rwFusian. Uh es^«rtL«« aritf «u(ppc3P-tod a roaiMn^>Io 
of -^laaibility fa ■■■Hi on ci t*-a$>«df £C condtltion*. 



ri Ijnd u— -^ facB t*w took of owvlcvlng and apfiiying 
^KXJt a0O«OQO C UM ^^tlf plarw^an MioMt 141 ai ion acr««,^y 
tN« ^soadltnc* *vt^ilt«iod £n tiw l**.CaT«*->r«titvi ^larw fcr 
F^A pi^pcMaift ar* di4f^vit #roo thoft* do««lQ0od for ra«oi^c« 
ainign— nt »i il —■ fcv tlio awtira l«rtd wr^4.t.^^wt priority 
is to plan hi^ly ^odilsla crevlan^ fial«a to aovt tiio laM. 

Ma vttulet !^cp9 ttuft tMo ^i^l o* ^w^mlt^m^ ctr^wm-¥*tia^ plans 
an all lar^M im oat- ^ksiAcif^od , Sdi 1 5*or*c^t2cn carrtinuvs to 
bo a problao on oilifi^BB of ■crvs t^-*t «ra not Ji^jKitvd. &v 
trm Foo0 Socwity Act of i^^.bwt tHraatsM tlv long-toro 
mstainafr titty oif tl»o food antf fibor productic^^ systoo. 

i^^m fir,— roco^nif* t*io4i tlto otrjr j^it tioo ro^siroow^ta 

dHF 'Ovwlc^iinf noodoa cf^Bo^nf^atfon pl^no by January 1 3 99d 
Mill pToit only m otfilHUB ao<p^t of plann»ng,by SC&^on 
land tKat is not dofiood ao *>tt^Jtr H^odibl* crcvland* 

9CS Kb» oowfl f^^idly tj> aafcr tho'HEL''da<tJr'iuf%»ti o^vt on 
tho ^v^oK,rMt],iirvii^K*Tttis is a prterltjrta* laA^KA^-v- naod 
to kjicw if t>«y i««v« aucJv land and Ptwit a pJar» by 1/1/90. 

Tbo dofiniticn of •fB. As tho b^ frvm ^tic^ Titlo III 
axorts its i opart o* fjnirrp c on a or -vatu^ and land uso 
practicos^Tha' ilbri^viiA^ principla of tNa cof^aorwatlv^ titlp 
i« tluA an acjcop t^^lo dasroo of r««a«irca al^asirif^ip mist 
bo pr act! cod to rot^iii oiiflibilt^ «<r sv^vral i^n^tarit 
fod^-al #aro prnp"— batofito^Thart tltla o«£abli^vd a 

to talto pri^ar cars of ttm land.tlw ptdili^: aqroas to 
holp p^jpcirt faro tocooo.. It bocaoa la«»boc:Ahisa it ia a 
■ffid doaJ 'Ffr Vtf«-yono.Tlio dafinition of ru^hJ^ v-odibla 
landt»«L>lv tiw k«-r.It ^^Kjm-minmm. t>w paol d^ Iwd v^jact 
tp,oli-9i^b)« far,ttt« provisions m tha titlo* 
is ^^atjnt.artly being bid Into tl"ko Opiimi w*tic 

El, ^IJ bo mMAmetma to convrvaticr^ co^Ixa 



Potontial l^].«not roc^tly wood for iiaal I ^a^t\ or rat 
0-i^H IS alroai*^- lopactod «a«dir ttio sodbuctv pr-Dvisioit. 
TKc-^E -=i =" 5*rlior rolaitatton on t*its ttipv of soilpbut 
MO ara plooood '-MFt oodbMOtod lar«f oyist b* fsrsnd to sttaiA 
ail Ioo« tol arar^a I*wl of tfv pi ah, 

rUm !■ t>ke 9001 for roducing coll loss 
rvcticri caapliv>c:« propvitttoi.* look 
log tfiat has taicHt plac« aay b^p. 
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An intaria rulm Has pulilishad on Juna 27, 1986. This proposal 
adoptad T valtws as th« Dper«tion«I goal for sol Bra&lDfi 
rsduction in ths canaervatian compl ancs plana. Rates up to 
2 T could bs tolvratcd in certain cXrcujDstanc*9,Soffla plans 
NOrft dsv«lci|itfd undar 'this pDlicyTtLhat appeare^^o thase Nho 
halpcKl enact the laH,as Mssting tha intent o-F provisian^ 

On Juns 29,1987,U8DA proposed' a change in that 190^ rular.Ths 
newer proposal called for the US* *H SCS's field technical 
guides to determine Hhether a praducer would bring soi 
erosion vfroA either Hind or watar ,au4-Ficiantl/ under control 
in the contvKt of conservation coepliance.The Society and 
others supported th s.It Has a contrDvarsial ,but significant 
change. More HEL--FAS conservation plans were developed by 8CS 

technicians in the field under this procedure, A pub cation. 
Boil Erosion bv Mater .bv SCS in Auqust ?S7, stated that, "Over 
the years, the Boil Conservation Bervice has eBtablia^led soil 
loss ^oieranff' (T) levels. These T «vel5 ndjcate the max i mum 
average annual erosion rate consistent with sustaining the 
soil's lang-ternv product! vity**. We applaud this bulletin. It 
has been Hi del y distributed to the general public by U8DA. 

On Hay 3,li7eata National Bulletin (No 180-9-31) f roe 8CS to 
their field force, stated thaf'Alternat ve Conservation 
5ystea»s<ACS) are tc be included n all the field office 
technical guides nhere there is highly erodlble land subject 
to the cortipl ance provisicxn of the 985 FSA.ACS Hi 1 1 be 
developed for al HE soi s, either as individual soil nap 
units or as groups of soil map units, subject to FSA require- 
ments. Nq reference to T should appear on the guide 

abfifits- U3fi-A£ T tcrainoloov for ACS can be misleadino and 

cause confusipn.lt is often wisinterareted aa a minimum 
standard. ACS s are to be eade aval able or selection by 
every faraer Mith that soi -crop situation n that FOTB 
area, unless the farmer is canvertingi native vegetation". 

This policy statement further introduced economics^f or the 
ACS's will reflect practical « cDst-ef f ecti ve solutions +cir 
reducing soi erosion- Local groups, including conservation^ 
districts (designated tiy the law to approve a conservation 
system that s in confor«ity with the technical standards 
•et forth n the SCS technical guide for that district 
should have been consulted in the developnent of ACS- Action 
was required by June 15, 9BG by each SCB State Offlce.HEMf- 
ever this mandate for ACS everyHhere,has noN alarmed some 
for long standing cooperative relationships between BCB and 
local conservation distr cts^and state agencies^HoMever ,thB 
latest crt^nge for conservation compliance planniJ^g Is Midely 
being JipleAiented by SCS and some conservation districts are 
not approving the plans. This is not a desirable situation. 

Earl er the Department had juatif ed the uSe of field office 
technical guides and local judgment rather than a T-based 
empirical goal in defining adequate erosion control under 
conservation compliance. There Here those nho asked. Hill 
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consarvation coaplianc* Mark and rmMiin politically viabla 
wh«ti otpl^nvfitiid by thousand* of individuals -folloMing a 
sat of l(iifjr«:i»»,non-qiJiantitiv» guldalln*« ? Mhat Mill ba 
tha anduaar* undarmtAnding of "practical ,coat-af-factiva 
aolutinna" for raducinq vruaiDn 4ar conipl ianca(1990— 199S) • 

Farmrii and ttielr fara and cQaaodity organlxatianSfahauld 
ba concerned and mi 1 probably oonltor whathar ACS'* arm 
consistent Acrofts county and fitata inaa Mhara tha aaaa 
soi -crop situation is charad.AbO'H^a al anduscrs don t Lika 
baing traatad unf alrly^Sound policy nnovationv hdv^ fail^ 
bacauaa initial atapa toward aplanvantation Mara parcaivad as 
unfair, This mAy,unf ortunataly^bacDme tha fata of coaplianca. 

I'm raaindad of tha 5CS aiaaion atatanant. It: raada,'^Tha 
mission of the Soil Conaervatian Servica a to provida 
national laadarship in tha crcanaarvatian *n^ Hisa use of 
Sol Hatar and ralatad raaourcaa through a balajiced 
cooperative prograa that pratacl&,raatorea and aprovaa thosa 
resources" . Tha agancy has,Mith the conaarvation districts and 
thslr coop «r a tore, an aitcallant rwcurti of public sarvica.SCS 
1« gAtharing data and asking analysis to datarnine tha impact 
of ACS on soil los? redHjction. Howe ver,t hay may faca a mission 
crisis, if tha public vlaM« iap lamentation of FSA as Meak. 

I have great reBpect for tha vast najor ty of tha SC5 field 
|iersiDnnal Ttiay are dadicated techn ciana^Wa expect each of 
those prDfeaaJDoal ccmsarvationi ats to push aoi aroalon 
reduction as far as he or aha thinks practical. Wa knoH that 
ocal conditions vary stnd that individuals differ. Their OMn 
pergonal valuer about re^iource steMardship will be used to 
dateritnlne whiit is a raasonable cost to impose on a farmer. 
Thare Are other ne«MJI?s preserving fami y faraSi fairness oca! 
and rsginnal caapetition and tho ne«d to retain good working 
relat anships with the ocal undusars and other co-MCjrkars. 

Even with a T-bascKl standard , there Mill still be many issues 
local technicians must resolve with each faraer^An accepted 
Btanctard,unti we have aoaething better ^Hould in my opinion, 
■hake tha task niore aanagaable and assure an acceptable degree 
of national conaiatency^Mio and how will compliance on a farm 
be datarmined 7 HoM Mill tha SCS technician be evaluated ? 

The Soil and Water Conservation Society haa recently obtained 
a mcadest three- year grant from tha Joyce Foundation. Underway 
is a field evaluation of all the provisions of Title XII-SCS, 
A8CS,and Conservation Districts have Aeabers on the project 
steering committee, They and several ot^iars mrm ful y involved 
in the design and conduct of this study Wa do appreciate USDA 
cooperation. Without their assistance the task could not be 
carried out. Me ntand to k«ep concerned interests inforaed.I - 
have attached the tmntative I st of cjuestions that Mill bm 
asked at field locations on conservation compliance. 

The road to this legislation Mas not an easy onm. It noM has 
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■any •upportars, including long-tarn land st»wards,who wars 
abova all plaasad at tha linkaga of -fara coaaodity and USOA 
conaarvation policy. Thosa noN chargad Nith raspohsibility ,-for 
iaplaa a ntation -find a naM ar a i "consar vat ion' in transit ion ".Ha 
can ill a-f-ford to losa the bast opportunity tha nation noN 
has in fi-fty years to bring conservation sense to national 
agricultural policy. Congress gave the Secretary a good laN. 

Tha issuaihoN auch erosion reductianCNillf,should]be achieved 
by using tha conservation coapliance -feature of the law as 
leverage. The CRP is the carrdt. 

Tha 8C8 -field pro-fessional is probably not going to abandon 
the long-term salutation o-fii'm -from the government and I'm 
here to help you,Mr. Farmer. The optionil'm here to close donn 
your -farm, Has not the intent of the law, is not the intent o-f 
the conservation and environmental community. 

I Nill be pleased to respond to your questions or comments. 
Attachments follow: 
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Conservation Coapl lance 

1. How Is the conservation planning task progressing? Can the 1990 deadline 
be met? 

2. Are plans being written that effectively control erosion? 

3. How frequently and extensively are alternative conservation systems being 
used In compliance plans? 

4. Have the use of ACSs encouraged greater Interest In compliance and 
participation among farmers? 

5. Do the technical guides and compliance plans reflect economic and technical 
realities of the agricultural enterprises In the area? 

6. Does compliance planning start on the assumption of reaching T or simply 
achieving compliance with an ACS? 

7. How are you reconciling compliance plans that don't achieve T if state law 
requires T? 

8. What percentage of compliance plans In your district will achieve T once 
completed? 

9. Do the alternative conservation systems In the field office technical guide 
achieve a significant erosion reduction? 

10. Can crop residue levels specified In an ACS requiring conservation tillage 
realistically be achieved, for example, in the case of soybeans? 

11. How many farmers have requested changes In their plans that formerly set T 
as a goal but now wish to have an ACS? 

12. How will the change to ACSs affect farmers' Interest in a resource 
management system in the future? 

13. Who will spot-check for compliance? How much spot-checking will be done? 

14. What procedure will be used in the spot-checks? 

15. Has compliance forced any farmers out of business? 

16. How much HEL is missing from the program? 

17. Has compliance been an incentive for any fanners to decline further 
participation In federal programs? 

18. What procedure will be used to Implement practices (construction, etc.) or 
check implementation by specified target dates in plans? 

19. Have you retained the list of farm owners/operators who received HEL 
notices? 

20. What plans exist for application assistance? In other words, will you be 
in a position to help fanners Implement their plans on schedule? 
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. 'Conservation Compliance -2- 

21. How do you think farmers would rate the planning and application assistance 
they have received? 

22. What Is the local perception of the program? 

23. Are any changes needed In the law or administrative rules? 

24. Can or should the compliance concept be applied to any other resource 
management problems? 
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1^*1 



SOIL^ 
AND WATER 
CONSERVATION 
SOCIETY 



A Survey 



The Conservation Title of 
the Food Security Act of 1985 



Please tell us how you feel and how you think fanners and ranchers 
feel about the conservation provisions in the 1985 farm bill 



Conducted by the 
Soil and Water Conservation Society 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 

1. In geoenl, would you describe current soil q^osion on cropland in your county as (check one): 
a* ^.^____^ Scveie 

b. Serious 

c. Moderate 

d. SUght 

e. Noneidstettt 

2. In your view, do fanners in your county perceive current soil erosion to be (check one): 

a. ^__^.. Severe 

b. Serious 

c. Moderate 

d SUght 

e. Noneadstent 

3. To what eitent do you diink each individual farmer in your county accurately recognizes the 
existence cf "highly erodible land" on his or her own cropland (check one)? 

a. Very accuratdy 

b. Quite accuratdy 

c. Somewhat aocuratdy 

d. Inaccuratdy 

4. How would you generally diaracterize the reaction of fanners in your county to the conservation 
provisions (conservation reserve, sodbuster, swampbuster, conservation compliance, conservation 
easements) in the 1985 farm bill (check one)? 

a. Very cooperative 

b. Somewhat cooperative 

c. Neutral 

d. Somewhat uncooperative 

e. Very uncooperative 

5. How would you describe the current level of farmer interest in these provisions of the farm bill 
in your county (please check one for each provision)? 









Levd of Interest 








High 


High 


Moderate 


Moderate 








and 


b5t 


and 


but 


Low but 


Low and 




xncreasinff 


Declining 


Increasing 


Declining 


Increasing 


Declining 


a. Conservation 














reserve 


D 


D 


D 


D 


D 


D 


b. Sodbuster 


D 


D 


D 


D 


D 


D 


c. Swampbuster 


D 


D 


D 


D 


D 


D 


d. Conservation 






« 








compliance 


D 


D 


D 


D 


D 


D 


e. Conservation 
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Given your ocperience with farmeis, pleaie rate die importance of eadi of die fdlowing reasons 
why fvmers, after six sign-ups, are not participating in die GBP (diedc one for each reason): 

Importance of Reason 



Very Somewhat Not 

Important Important Important Important 



a. Rental rates not high enough. D D D D 

b. Don't want to forftit grain base and 

other commodity program beneBts. D D D D 

c. Don't understand eli^iiity requirements. D O D D 

d. Do not recognize that they have eligible 



e. Eligibility requirements are too restrictive 

and it is difficult to get land into CRP. ODD 

f . Too much paperwork involved or waiting 

lines too long. -.^ D D D 

g. Don't agree with restrictions on use of 

CRP acres. D D D 

h. Don't understand how CRP relates to 

other conservation provisions in the farm 

bill, for example, conservation compliance. D D D 

i. Can't get landlord or tenant to consider 

participating. 

j. Are getting conflicting information on 

CRP from agencies. O O O 

k. Object to contract repayment provisions 

for violation of the contract or transfer of 

property. D O O 

1. The difficulties involved with converting 

cropland into CRP acres. O O O 

m. Farmers are waiting for bonus to be add- 
ed to CRP payments in future sign-ups O O O 

n. Other 



7. To what extent do you think farmers in your county currendy understand the following provi- 
sions in the Conservation Tide of the 1985 farm bill (check one for each provision)? 

Level of Understanding 



a. Conservation reserve 

b. Sodbuster 

c. Swampbuster 

d. Conservation compliance 

e. Conservation easements 



Fully 


Pretty WeU 


Somewhat 


Do Not 


Understand 


Understand 


Understand 


Understand 


D 


O 


O 


O 


D 


O 


O 


o 


O 


o 


o 


o 


D 


D 


o 


o 


D 


O 


o 


o 
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19. There is some discussion about the 1990 farm bill, or a subsequent farm bill, containing a cross- 
compliance provision rdating to nonpoint-souroe water pollution. If farmers want to remain eligible 
for USDA programs, they will have to adopt the necessary best management practices to reduce 
off-farm pollution of surface water and groundwater. To what extent do you think farmers in 
your county would support such a water quality compliance provision (check one)? 

a. Very supportive 

b. Supportive 

c. Opposed 

d. Very opposed 

20. In general, how would you describe the current surface water and/or groundwater pollution prob- 
lem in your county (check one)? 

a. Severe 

b. Serious 

c. Moderate 

d. SUght 

e. Nonexistent 

21. To what extent do you think agricultural activities contribute to the water pollution problem in 
your county (check one)? 

a. Sole cause 

b. Major cause but not sole cause 

c. Minor cause 

d. No cause 

e. Don't know 

22. How would you describe the current levd of interest among farmers in your county in low-input 
(sustainable, alternative) agriculture (check one)? 

a High 

b. Moderate 

c. _^ Some 

d. Uttle 

e. None 

23. To what extent have the agencies in your county cooperated with eadi other in promoting and 
implementing the CRP and other provisions in the Conservation Title (check one)? 

a. ' M(ne than with other programs 

b. About die same as with odier programs 

c. ^ Less than with other programs 

24. In general, how would you characterize implementation of die conservation provisions in the 1985 
farm bill in your county to this point in time (check one)? 

a. Highly successful 

b. Moderatdy successful 

c. Moderately unsuccessful 

d. Highly unsuccessful 
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12. layBw-iriew, whkhofdiefoltofwingproviitoMiilik^ 
Uw1|i i mH of implcincntatkn in your oounty (check one)? 
fL ^.^_^_ Sodborter 

b. _^______ SwmpoustCT 

c _^______ CfltBfi¥alMMi cDOipn>Hr> 

13. Is a groop planning prooea being uaad in your oounty to compielt the plaaniBg sequBanents 
aaociated with conservation complianoe (check one)? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

c _^___ Don't know, not my responsibility 

If "yes**, how efiiective is the group planning procesi (check one)? 

d. Very efiective 

e. ^.^_^_ Somewhat elfective 

f . Not effective at afl 

14. Are computers being used in yout oounty to oompiete tiie piamiing nquftnaMOfci awe riled with 
conservation compliance (check one)? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

c Don't know 

HS. Have the highly erodibk lead determtneaons been cootpleced in your county (check one)? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

c « Don't know, uett asy rmpoesijaity 

16. What i^" **' ^ * ^fr of the coatervatHon planmnf cjdk aHryiafwi with the oomptiaocc provMooi 
has been compkced to dace m your couaty ^daadc ootf)? 

a. 0- 20% 

b. 11 ' 40% 

c 41 - «% 

d. 61 - «% 

e §1 - ]m% 



t Don> ki 




K your ujufi dbiafcaif ehjt tfae timtithlit for im^ i tmmt ^ tinn 
pcowMMB wiL Hhasiy ^(dacck asejr? 



18. la Mv vdf^aes'- »e ^^^rm^^ m. yoer uwutfj ♦^■m'K^ dMt imfiMTimrirn ?* <il ti9« cooaervaiiofi 
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19. There is some disnmion about die 1990 farm bill, or a lubaeqiignt farm bill, cootainiiig a cros- 
oompUaxioe proviskw relating to nonpoint-^ouioe water poDutMMi. If Inm 

for USDA programs, they wiU have to adopt the necessary best management practices to reduce 
off-farm pollution oip surface water and groundwater. To what extent do you think fanners in 
your county would support sudi a water quality compliance provisiao (^edc one)? 

a. Very supportive 

b. Siqiportive 

c. ,^______ Opposed 

d. Very o pp osed 



20. 



In general, how would you describe the curxeot sur^ne water and/or groundwater poDutioo prob- 
lem in your county (check one)? 

a. Severe 

b. Serious 

c. Moderate 

d SUght 

e. Nonexistent 

21. To what extent do you think agricultural activities contribute to the water pollution problem in 
your county (check one)? 

a. Sole cause 

b. Major cause but not sole cause 

c. Minor cause 

d. No cause 

e. Don't know 

22. How would you describe the current levd of interest among fanners in your county in low-input 
(sustainable, alternative) agriculture (check one)? 

a High 

b. Moderate 

c. Some 

d. Uttle 

e. None 

23. To what extent have the agencies in your county cooperated with eadi other in promoting and 
implementing the CRP and other provisions in the Conservation Title (diedc one)? 

a. More than with other programs 

b. About the same as with odier programs 

c. ... Less than with other programs 

24. In general, how would you characterize implementation of Ae conservation provisions in die 1985 
farm bill in your county to this point in time (check one)? 

a. Highly successful 

b. Modomtdy successful 

c. Moderately unsuccessful 

d. Highly unsuccessful 
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25. Which of die foUowing factop do you hiv tbt yMtm nwi far H» lliit^t i i w« > » l!^ ' <?#W ! »ft ^\tlW ft 
proviskms in your county (diedc one)? 

a. _^__^ More stui to work with ni nMfi 

b. More factual infonnatioii and aduoatioiud mattrtlb tot NMiiWtt 

c More cooperatioo and ooordination bttwatn iftMltl 

d. More funds for equipment (vehidet, oomputen, tie.) 

e. More training of staff oo how to implemeiit thi pmihUMm 

f . Other _______^ 

26. Do you have any thoughts or suggestions about what ought to happen h) th(» lihd (HlfbliMi th 
the GBP once the 10-year contracts expire? 



27. Is &0e anything efae you would BiEe to say about die ctMiiervatSoii provMofto ol th« IdS5 ftfm 
nil ot their iBipiewentatiottr 
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imomicnov 

Faraert, of course, autt ultiaately decide whether or not to enroll land 
in the conaervation reserve end vb«tb«r or aot to accept or reject the 
coBpliance provisions in the Conierva loo Title of the Food Security Act of 
1985. But U.S. Departaent of Agriculture jftogrtm adninistrators at the county 
level will pliy m. key role a teras of araers r«ipOQie to this historic 
legislation. Kont these local pro^raa adainiatntors f«el personally about the 
provisions, bov tbey perce ve the fee ihgs of jaraera and ranchers toward the 
provisions and natural resource stewardship responsibilities in general, and 
vhat thoughts and attitudes are conveyed in any exchange between these local 
adainistrators and their fara and ranch cl entele groiips will significantly 
influence the provisions' iapleaentation acroa* tbe laod. 

With this in alnd the Soil and Vat«r Conservation Society, at USDA*s 
request and with the departaeat s suppor uadertook a survey of county-level 
program sanigers on far» bi -related issues in Harcb 988. The survey was a 
follon-up survey to one conduci^d a year earlier by SVCS in cooperation with 
Success tul FarBing aagazi&e and The Joyce Touiidation 

This year 'a survey, like the first, involved a oii«-ih-five randoa saaple 
of (a) county directors with the Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service, (b) county agents «ic^ the Cooperative Extension Service and (c) 
district conservationists with the Soil Coasetvatiofi 5e vice k survey 
quest ioDnaire vas nailed to each individual in the sample with a cover letter 
explaining the purpose of the survey One week thereafter, a postcard was 
nailed to each individual reainding tbe individual to coaiplete and return the 
survey {|uestionnaire The results reported here are based on retutns of SO 
percent for KSC^ (485/609), 61 percent for CES (375/613), and 74 percent for 
SCS (407/548)— a coabined return of 72 percent (1,267/1,770). 

In this report, results are presented to each question by the nuaber of 
respondents and the percentage of responses. The returns are displayed by 
agency and in conbination Acconpanying the results in each case is an 
interpretation of their neanlng and sign! icance along with important 
coaparisons to results fcon the year -ear ier survey and froa a survey of 
faraers by the Successful Fsrmiog research staff itivolving similar questions. 

Additional analysis is being done that is not inc uded in this docuaent. 
For exaaple ioforAation froa the National Resources Inventory and Census data 
have l^een super inposed on the survey data set. A further look is also being 
taken at possible regional differences in the responses to certain [juestions 
and to iaportant relationships that aay or aay not exist between and aaong 
selected questions. 

Thanks are due Peter Nowak of the University of Wisconsin who arranged for 
computer analysis of the survey data and did auch of the interpretive work. 
Also assisting with the interpretation of results were Nora Berg, Washington, 
D.C. representative for SWCS, and John Walter, conservation editor for 
Successful FMrming aagazine. 

Max Schnepf 
Editor 
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1. In general, would you describe cmrremt soil erosion on cropland in your 
county as: 



Respondent's Aaemcy 



JUl 



I SCS I ASCS I CES (Respondents 



Nonexistent 
Number 
Percent 


1 i 
0.2 i 


2 
0.4 


10 
2,7 


13 
1.0 


Slight 
Number 
Percent 


45 i 

11.2 


94 
19.7 


91 
24.5 


230 
18.4 


Moderate 
Number 
Percent 


187 
46.4 


274 
57.4 


185 
49.7 


646 
51.6 


Serious 
Number 
Percent 


148 
36.7 


100 
21.0 


76 
20.4 


324 
25.9 


Severe 
Number 
Percent 


22 1 
5.5 1 


7 
1.5 


10 
2.7 


39 
3.1 



Slightly more than half (51.6 percent) of all agency respondents viewed 
cropland soil erosion as moderate. A quarter of the respondents (25.9 percent) 
believed erosion in their respective coimty was serious. Only a few (3.1 
percent) said it was severe. Less than a fifth (18.4 percent) said cropland 
erosion was slight, while the number viewing erosion as nonexistant ^^was 
extremely limited (1.0 percemt) . 

Soil Conservation Service (SCS) employees were more likely to perceive 
erosion as more prevalent than either Agricultural' Stabilization and 
Conservation Service (ASCS) or Cooperative Extension Service (CES) employees. 
Extension employees were more likely to view erosion as slight or nonexistent 
than respondents from the other two agemcies. 

The perception of soil erosion as a problem on cropland declined somewhat 
between the 1987 and 1988 surveys. In 1987* 6.2 percent of all respondents 
viewed county cropland erosion as severe and 33.0 percent said it was serious. 
These proportions dropped to 3.1 and 25.9 percent, respectively, in 1988. Those 
saying erosion was moderate imcreased from 45.6 percent in 1987 to 51.6 percent 
in 1988. Those believing it was either slight or nonexistent increased from 
15.2 percent in 1987 to 19.4 percent im 1988. 
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2. In your view, do farmers in your county perceive current soil erosion to be: 
Respondent's Agency 



i SCS 



All 
ASCS i CES {Respondents 



Number i 
Percent i 


7 1 
1.7 1 


7 1 
1.5 1 


14 i 
3.8 i 


28 
2.2 


Slight 
Number 
Percent 


160 
39.6 


171 
35.8 


155 
41.6 


486 
38.7 


Moderate 
Number 
Percent 


187 
46.3 


249 
52.1 


168 
45.0 


604 
48.1 


Serious 
Number 
Percent 


49 
12.1 


51 
10.7 


35 
9.4 


135 
10.8 


Severe 
Number 
Percent 


1 
0.2 




1 
0.3 


2 
0.2 



Vhen asked about farmers' perceptions of cropland soil erosion, less than 
half (48.1 percent) of the respondents said land users believed it was 
moderate. Agency personnel said that only 1 in 10 farmers (10.8 percent) would 
say erosion was serious, while very few (0.2 percent) farmers believe it to be 
severe. Almost two-fifths of the respondents (38.7 percent) said farmers 
believe erosion to be slight. However, the belief was that only a few farmers 
(2.2 percent) consider erosion to be nonexistent. 

Extension employees were more likely to think that farmers view soil 
erosion as slight or nonexistent, while SCS employees are more likely to say 
that farmers perceive serious erosion problems. Just over half (52.1 percent) 
of the ASCS employees said farmers consider soil erosion to be moderate. This 
compared to 46.3 percent of SCS employees and 45.0 percent of CES respondents. 

There was little change between the 1987 and 1988 surveys; those giving 
serious and moderate responses decreased slightly, while those giving a slight 
response increased. In 1987, those saying farmers believed there were serious 
erosion problems in the county totaled 13.3 percent. This declined to 10.8 
percent in 1988. About half (50.4 percent) of all respondents said farmers 
perceived moderate erosion problems in 1987. This fell to 48.1 percent in 1988. 
Respondents who said farmers believed there were slight erosion problems 
increased from 33.6 percent in 1987 to 38.7 percent in 1988. 
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3. To what extent do you think each indiTidual farmer in your county accurately 
recoynizea the exiatence of "highly erodible land** on hia or her own cropland: 



Respondent's Agency 





SCS 


ASCS 


CBS 


All 
Respondents 


Inaccurately 
Number 
Percent 


80 
20.0 


61 
12.7 


24 

6.5 


165 
13.2 


Somewhat 
Accurately 
Number 
Percent 


227 
56.8 


228 
47.6 ] 


229 
61.6 


684 
54.7 


Quite Accurately 
Number 
Percent 


88 
22.0 


165 
34.4 


105 
28.2 


358 
28.6 


Very Accurately 
Number 
Percent 


5 

1.3 


25 
5.2 


14 
3.8 


44 

3.5 



Just over half (54.7 percent) of the respondents said farners somewhat 
accurately recognize the existence of highly erodible land on their own farms. 
Over a quarter (28.6 percent) of the respondents said farmers were quite 
accurate and a few (3.5 percent) said they were very accurate in doing so. 
However, on the other end of the scale, there were 13.2 percent of the 
respondents who said farmers were inaccurate in recognizing highly erodible 
cropland. 

One in 5 (20 percent) SCS employees said farmers were inaccurate in their 
recognition of highly erodible land. This compared to only 12.7 percent of ASCS 
employees and 6.5 percent of CBS employees. While less than half (47.6 percent) 
of ASCS respondents said farmers were somewhat accurate, more than half of SCS 
(56.8 percent) and CBS (61.6 percent) respondents said farmers were only 
somewhat accurate. ASCS respondents (34.4 percent) were more likely to say 
farmers are quite accurate when compared to SCS (22.0 percent) and CBS (28.2 
percent) respondents. The same agency pattern existed among respondents saying 
that farmers are very accurate in their recognition of highly erodible land on 
their farms. 

Respondents believing farmers are very accurate or quite accurate in 
recognizing highly erodible land on their own farms increased between 1987 and 
1988. Those saying very accurate increased from 1.6 percent to 3.5 percent. 
Respondents saying farmers were quite accurate increased from 20.9 percent to 
28.6 percent. Those saying farmers recognized highly erodible land somewhat 
accurately on their farms decreased from 63.0 percent to 54.7 percent. Those 
saying farmers are inaccurate in this perception decreased from 14.5 percent to 
13.2 percent across this time period. 
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4. How would you generally characterize the reaction of farmers in your county 
to the conservation provisions (conservation reserve, sodbuster, swampbuster, 
conservation compliance, conservation easements) in the 1985 farm bill: 



Respondent's Agency 



All 



SCS I ASCS i CES I Respondents 



very 
Uncooperative 

Number 

Percent 


4 

1.0 


15 
3.2 


3 
0.8 


22 
1.8 


Somewhat 
Uncooperative 

Number 

Percent 


62 
15.3 


111 
23.5 


67 
18.0 


240 
19.2 


Neutral 
Number 
Percent 


86 
21.3 


115 
24.3 


114 
30.6 


315 
25.2 


Somewhat 
Cooperative 

Number 

Percent 


197 
48.8 


181 
38.3 


161 
43.2 


539 
43.1 


Very Cooperative 
Number 
Percent 


55 
13.6 


51 
10.8 i 


28 
7.5 


134 
10.7 



This new question in the 1988 survey was an attempt to assess the degree 
of cooperation USDA employees are receiving from farmers in implementing the 
conservation provisions of the 1985 Food Security Act. Only about 1 in 5 
respondents said farmers were either very uncooperative (1.8 percent) or 
somewhat uncooperative (19.2 percent). Only a quarter (25.2 percent) of all 
respondents said farners were neutral in their response to these conservation 
provisions. More than two-fifths (43.1 percent) of the respondents said farmers 
were somewhat cooperative and 10.7 percent said they were very cooperative. 

ASCS respondents were more likely to view farmers as uncooperative than 
were respondents from the other two USDA agencies. While only 3.2 percent of 
ASCS respondents said farmers were very uncooperative, almost a quarter (23.5 
percent) said farmers were somewhat uncooperative. This Sismpares to 1.0 percent 
of SCS and 0.8 percent of CES respondents saying farmers were very 
uncooperative and 15.3 percent of SCS and 18.0 percent of CES employees saying 
farmers were somewhat uncooperative. SCS respondents were more likely than the 
other two USDA agency respondents to say farmers were somewhat cooperative 
(48.8 percent) or very cooperative (13.6 percent). This compares to 38.3 
percent of ASCS respondents who said farmers were somewhat cooperative, and 
10.8 percent who said they were very cooperative. Within CES there were 43.2 
percent of the respondents who said farmers were somewhat cooperative and 7.5 
percent who said they were very cooperative. 
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5a. How would you describe the cmrrent lewel of farser interest in the 
conserwation reserre prowisiom of the farm bill in fo^r coumty: 



Respondent's Agency 



All 





i SCS 


ASCS 


CSS 


RespOB< 


Low and 
Declining 
Number 
Percent 


\ 74 
1 18.5 


81 
17.0 


49 
13.3 


204 

16.4 


Low but 

Increasing 
Number 
Percent 


i 69 
1 17.3 


87 
18.2 


61 
16.6 


217 
17.4 


Moderate and 
Decreasing 

Number 

Percent 


1 79 
1 19.8 


102 
21.4 


59 
16.0 1 


240 
19.3 


Moderate and 
Increasing 

Number 

Percent 


\ 79 
i 19.8 


122 
25.6 


124 
33.7 


325 
26.1 


High but 
Decreasing 
Number 
Percent 


i 70 
1 17.5 


47 
9.9 


41 
11.1 


158 
12.7 


High and 
Increasing 
Number 
Percent 


1 29 
1 7.3 


38 
8.0 


34 

9.2 1 


101 
8.1 



Overall, 33.8 percent of respondents said interest in CAP was low, 45.4 
percent said it was moderate* amd 20.8 percent said it was high. Just under a 
half (48.4 percent) said interest was decreasing* while the remainder (51.6 
percent) said it was imcreasimg. The largest single response was the 26.1 
percent of respondents who said interest in CAP was moderate and increasing. 

SCS respondents were less likely to see interest as moderate (39.6 
percent) compared to ASCS (47.0 percemt) or CES (49.7 percent), but more likely 
to view it as high (24.8 percemt) relative to ASCS (17.9 percent) and CES (20.3 
percent). Extension was more likely to see interest as increasing (59.5 
percent) than either ASCS (51.8 percemt) or SCS (44.4 percent). 

In comparing 1987 and 1988 retmms, there were 17.5 percent in 1987 who 
saw interest as high co^ared to 20.8 percent im 1988; 43.5 percent who said 
interest was moderate im 1987 wersvs 45.4 percemt in 1988; and 39.1 percent who 
said it was low in 1987 coapared to 33.8 percemt in 1988. However, the 
direction of interest has changed between the two surveys. In 1987, there were 
26.3 percent who said interest was declining compared to 48.4 percent in 1988. 
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5b. How would you describe tbe current level of farmer interest in the 
sodbuster prorisiom of tbe farm bill in your county: 



lespondent's Agency 



All 



\ SCS I ASCS I CBS llespondents 



Low and 
Declining 
Number 
Percent 


45 

1 11.3 


53 
11.2 


69 
18.9 


167 
13.5 


Low but 

Increasing 
Number 
Percent 


95 
23.9 


110 
23.2 


84 
23.0 


289 
23.3 


Moderate and 
Decreasing 

Number 

Percent 


55 

13.9 


56 
11.8 


63 
17.2 


174 
14.1 


Moderate and 
Increasing 

Number 

Percent 


151 1 
38.0 1 


211 
44.4 


124 
33.9 


486 
39.3 


High but 
Decreasing 
Number 
Percent 


20 i 
5.0 1 


11 
2-3 


12 
3.3 


43 

3.5 


High and 
Increasing 
Number 
Percent 


31 
7.8 


34 
7.2 


14 
3.8 


79 
6.4 



Interest in tbe sodbuster provision was described as high by 9.9 percent 
of the respondents, moderate by 53.4 percent, and low by 36.8 percent. There 
were 69.0 percent who said interest was increasing. 

ASCS respondents were more likely to see interest increasing (74.8 
percent) than either SCS (69.7 percent) and CES (60.7 percent) respondents. 
There were 12.8 percent of SCS respondents who characterized interest as high, 
51.9 percent as moderate, and 35.2 as low. In ASCS there were 9.5 percent who 
said it was high, 56.2 percent saying it was moderate, and 34.4 percent viewing 
it as low. There were 7.2 percent of CES respondents who said interest was 
high, 53.4 percent moderate, and 36.8 percent low. 

In 1987, there were 8.8 percent who said interest was high compared to 9.9 
percent in 1988. Those reporting a moderate level off interest, however, 
increased from 37.0 percent in 1987 to 53.4 percent in 1988. More than half 
(54.2 percent) reported low interest in 1987, but this response declined to 
36.8 percent in 1988. In 1987, there were 80.4 percent of the respondents who 
said interest was increasing. This declined to 69.0 percent in 1988. 
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5c. How would you describe the current level of feraer interest in the 
swaapbuster provision of the fera bill in your county: 



Respondent's Agency 



All 



i SCS t ASCS i CES {Respondents 



Low and 










Declining 










NuBber 


128 


135 


121 


384 


Percent 


32.3 


29.9 


33.8 


31.8 


Low but 










Increasing 










NuBber 


106 


132 


90 


328 


Percent 


26.8 


29.2 


25.1 1 


27.2 


Moderate and 










Decreasing 










NuBber 


26 


41 


52 1 


119 


Percent 


6.6 


9.1 


14.5 i 


9.9 


Moderate and 










Increasing 










NuBber 


95 


111 


79 1 


285 


Percent 


24.0 


24.6 


22.1 i 


23.6 


High but 










Decreasing 










NuBber 


7 


7 


7 1 


21 


Percent 


1.8 


1.5 


2.0 i 


1.7 


High and 










Increasing 










NuBber 


34 1 


26 


9 1 


69 


Percent 


8.6 i 


5.8 


2.5 1 


5.7 



Although interest was not as high for the swaapbuster provision as it is 
for the other conservation provisions, it was increasing. In 1987, only 4.1 
percent of the respondents said interest was high. This increased to 7.4 
percent in 1988. The Boderate level of interest increased fron 19.7 percent in 
1987 to 33.5 percent in 1988. A low level of interest declined fron 76.1 
percent in 1987 to 59.0 percent in 1988. The direction of interest, however, 
was changing as in the case of CRP and sodbuster. In 1987, there were 60.2 
percent who said interest was increasing. This compares to 56.5 percent in 
1988. 

There are few differences among the three groups of agency respondents. By 
agency, those reporting high, Boderate, and low interest were respectively: 
SCS, 10.4, 30.6, and 59.1 percent; ASCS, 7.3, 33.7, and 59.1 percent; and CBS, 
4.5, 36.6, and 58.9 percent. CBS (49.7 percent) respondents were less likely to 
see interest as increasing than either SCS (59.4 percent) or ASCS (59.6 
percent) respondents. 
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5d. How would you describe the current level of feraer interest in the 
conserTatioa coapliance provision of the fern bill in your county: 



lespondent's Agency 



All 



I SCS I ASCS i CBS {Respondents 



Low and 










Declining 










Nuiiber 


14 


40 


20 


74 


Percent 


3.5 


8.4 


5.5 


6.0 


Low but 










Increasing 










NuBber 


66 


106 


56 


228 


Percent 


16.5 


22.3 


15.4 


18.4 


Moderate and 










Decreasing 










NuBber 


16 


35 


29 


80 


Percent 


4.0 


7.4 


8.0 


6.5 


Moderate and 










Increasing 










Nunber 


226 1 


235 


203 


664 


Percent 


56.6 1 


49.4 


55.8 


53.6 


High but 










Decreasing 










Nuaber 


7 1 


11 


19 


37 


Percent 


1.8 1 


2.3 


5.2 


3.0 


High and 










Increasing 










NuBber 


70 1 


49 


37 


156 


Percent 


17.5 1 


10.3 


10.2 


12.6 



Interest in conservation coapliance was described as high by 15.6 percent 
of the respondents, aoderate by 60.1 percent, and low by 24.4 percent. A 
significant najority (84.6 percent) said interest was increasing. 

SCS respondents were aore likely to see interest increasing (90.6 percent) 
than either ASCS (82.0 percent) or CES (81.4 percent) respondents. There were 
19.3 percent of SCS respondents who characterized interest as high, 60.6 
percent as noderate, and 20.0 percent who said it was low. In ASCS, there were 

12.6 percent who said it was high, 56.8 percent saying it was moderate, and 

30.7 percent viewed it as low. There were 15.4 percent of CES respondents who 
said interest was high, 63.8 percent noderate, and 20.9 percent low. 

In 1987, there were 11.6 percent who said interest was high conpared to 
15.6 percent in 1988. Those reporting a noderate level of interest, however, 
increased froa 45.8 percent in 1987 to 60.1 percent in 1988. There were 42.7 
percent reporting low interest in 1987, but this nuaber declined to 24.4 
percent in 1988. In 1987, there were 90.9 percent of the respondents who said 
interest was increasing. Consistent with the direction of interest with the 
other provisions, this declined to 84.6 percent in 1988. 
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5e. How would you describe the current level of faraer interest in the 
conserTation easeaents provision of the fera bill in your county: 



Respondent's Agency 

All 
I SCS I kSCS I CES I Respondents 



Low and 
Declining 

Nunber 

Percent 

Low but 
Increasing 

Nuaber 

Percent 

Moderate and 
Decreasing 

Number 

Percent 

Moderate and 
Increasing 

Nuaber 

Percent 

High but 
Decreasing 

Nunber 

Percent 

High and 
Increasing 

Nunber 

Percent 



201 I 141 I 73 I 415 
54.3 I 33.3 I 20.8 I 36.3 



122 I 137 I 101 i 360 
33.0 ! 32.4 I 28.8 I 31.5 



17 
4.6 



39 
9.2 



42 
12.0 



25 ! 98 ! 117 I 
6.8 i 23.2 ! 33.3 ! 



1 
0.3 



4 I 

1.1 I 



1 
0.2 



7 I 
1.7 I 



9 
2.6 



9 
2.6 



98 
8.6 



240 
21.0 



11 
1.0 



20 
1.7 



Overall, 67.8 percent of respondents said interest in conservation 
easenents was low, 29.6 percent said it was noderate, and 2.7 percent said it 
was high. Just under a half (45.8 percent) said interest was decreasing, while 
the renainder (54.2 percent) said it was increasing. The largest single 
response was the 36.3 percent who said interest in conservation easenents was 
low and declining. 

CES respondents were more likely to see interest as noderate (45.3 
percent) compared to ASCS (32.4 percent) or SCS (11.4 percent) respondents and 
also more likely to view it as high (5.2 percent) relative to ASCS (1.9 
percent) and SCS (1.4 percent) respondents. Extension was also more likely to 
see interest as increasing (64.7 percent) than either ASCS (57.3 percent) or 
SCS (40.9 percent). 

In comparing 1987 and 1988 data, there were 3.5 percent of respondents in 
1987 who said interest was high, which dropped to 2.7 percent in 1988; 27.7 
percent who said interest was moderate in 1987, which increased to 29.6 percent 
in 1988; and 68.8 percent who said interest was low in 1987, which dropped 
slightly to 67.8 in 1988. The direction of interest also changed for this 
provision. In 1987, there were 61.8 percent who said interest was increasing 
compared to 54.2 percent in 1988. 
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6«. Given your •zperience with fanMrs, please rate the iaportince of the level 
of rental rates for why faraers, after six sign-ups, are not participating in 
the CRP: 



lespondent's Agency 



All 



I SCS I ASCS I CES I Respondents 



Not Important 










Nuaber 


41 


62 


48 


151 


Percent 


10.5 


13.3 


13.3 


12.4 


Sonewhat 










Inportant 










Number 


84 


93 


95 


272 


Percent 


21.4 


20.0 


26.3 


22.3 


Important 










Nuiiber 


113 


110 


123 


346 


Percent 


28.8 


23.7 


34.1 


28.4 


Very Inportant 










Nuaber 


154 


200 


95 


449 


Percent 


39.3 


43.0 


26.3 


36.9 



More than a third (36.9 percent) of the respondents believed rental rates 
were a very important reason why faraers were not participating in CRP. Another 
28.4 percent said it was iaportant, 22.3 percent said it was soaewhat 
iaportant, and 12.4 percent said it was not iaportant. 

There were 68.7 percent of SCS respondents who said rental rates were 
either very iaportant or iaportant. this coapares to 66.7 percent for ASCS and 
60.4 percent for CBS. 

In 1987, there were 40.2 percent of the respondents who said rental rates 
were a very iaportant reason. This dropped to 36.9 percent in 1988. The 
percentage of respondents saying rental rates are iaportant dropped froa 29.3 
percent in 1987 to 28.4 percent in 1988. Those saying rates were only soaewhat 
iaportant or not iaportant increased between 1987 and 1988, froa 19.2 percent 
to 22.3 percent and froa 11.3 percent to 12.4 percent, respectively. 
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6b. Given your experience with farmers, please rate the importance of losing 
grain bases and other coanodity prograa benefits for why famers, after six 
sign-ups, are not participating in the CRP: 



Respondent's Agency 



All 



i SCS I ASCS I CES {Respondents 



Not Important 
Number 
Percent 


32 
8.2 


119 
25.8 


44 

12.2 


195 
16.1 


Somewhat 

Important 

Number 

Percent 


92 
23.6 


152 
32.9 


77 
21.4 


321 
26.5 


Important 
Number 
Percent 


129 
33.1 


127 
27.5 


149 
41.4 


405 
33.4 


Very Important 
Number 
Percent 


137 
35.1 


64 
13.9 


90 
25.0 


291 
24.0 



One-third (33.4 percent) of the respondents believed that the loss of 
grain bases and other commodity program benefits is an important factor in 
farmers nonparticipation in the CRP. Slightly less than a quarter (24.0 
percent) considered this to be a very important factor, while another quarter 
(26.5 percent) perceived loss of program benefits as a somewhat important 
factor. There were 16.1 percent of the respondents who considered this factor 
to be unimportant. 

ASCS respondents tended to downplay the importance of loosing grain base 
and commodity benefits when compared to SCS and CES respondents. More than half 
(58.7 percent) of ASCS respondents said this factor was either not important or 
only somewhat important. In contrast, there were only one-third of both the SCS 
(31.8 percent) and the CES (33.6 percent) respondents who viewed this in the 
sane fashion. 

The importance of this factor is fairly constant over time. In 1987, 14.7 
percent indicated this to be unimportant. This increased* slightly to 16.1 
percent in 1988. Very little change is noted in the percentage of respondents 
who felt this to be a somewhat important factor in 1987 (26.9 percent) and 1988 
(26.5 percent). Similarly, approximately one third of the respondents in both 
years thought this to be important (35.0 percent in 1987 and 33.4 in 1988), and 
one-quarter indicated this to be a very important factor (23.5 percent in 1987 
and 24.0 percent in 1988). 
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6c. Given your experience with ftraers, please rite the inportance of 
ottderstandinf eligibility reqaireaents for why faraers, after six sign-vps, are 
not participating in the CRP: 



Respondent's Agency 



All 



i SCS I ASCS i CES {Respondents 



Not laportant 
Nuaber 
Percent 


138 
35.3 


207 
45.5 


104 
28.7 


449 

37.2 


Soaewhat 

laportant 

Nuaber 

Percent 


186 
47.6 


166 
36.5 


148 
40.9 


500 
41.4 


laportant 
Nuaber 
Percent 


48 
12.3 


71 
15.6 


83 
22.9 


202 
16.7 


Very laportant 
Nuaber 
Percent 


19 
4.9 


11 
2.4 


27 
7.5 


57 
4.7 



Three-quarters of the respondents said that understanding eligibility 
requireaents was either not laportant or only soaewhat laportant for faraers 
who have to date chosen not to participate in CRP. Less than one-fifth (16.7 
percent) viewed this to be laportant, while wery few (4.7 percent) thought 
faraers' lack of understanding to be a wery laportant factor for 
nonpar t icipat ion . 

CBS was Bore likely to wiew understanding eligibility requireaents as 
being aore laportant than their counterparts in SCS and ASCS. Less than a fifth 
of SCS (17.2 percent) and ASCS (18.0 percent) respondents said this was 
laportant or wery laportant. In coaparison, alaost a third (30.4 percent) of 
CBS respondents said this was laportant or very laportant. 

The perceived iaportance of understanding eligibility requireaents 
declined though the year. In 1987, there were 27.1 percent who said this was 
laportant or very laportant. This nuaber declined to 21.4 percent in 1988. In 
1987, there were 31.5 percent of the respondents who said this was not 
laportant. This increased to 37.2 percent in 1988. 
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6d. Given your experience with feraers, please rate the inportance of their not 
recognizing that they have eligible acres in explaining why, after six sign- 
ups, they are not participating in the CRP: 



Respondent's Agency 











All 




1 SCS 


ASCS 


CES 


Respondents 


Not Inportant 










Nunber 


1 154 


191 


115 


460 


Percent 


i 40.1 


42.1 


31.7 


38.3 


Sonewhat 










Inportant 










Number 


i 158 


169 


138 


465 


Percent 


i 41.1 


37.2 


38.0 


38.7 


Inportant 










Nunber 


i 60 


79 


88 


227 


Percent 


i 15.6 


17.4 


24.2 


18.9 


Very Inportant 










Nunber 


i 12 


15 


22 


49 


Percent 


1 3.1 


3.3 


6.1 


4.1 



In response to whether or not farners' lack of recognition of eligible 
acres was important in explaining low CRP participation, the respondents tended 
to see this as less inportant. There were 38.3 percent who said it was not 
important and another 38.7 percent who said it was only somewhat important. 
Less than one-quarter (23.0 percent) of all respondents considered this to be 
either an important problem (18.9 percent) or a very important problem (4.1 
percent) . 

CES respondents, however, were more likely to view this as important than 
were SCS and ASCS respondents. A total of 30.3 percent of CES respondents said 
this was very important or important. This compares to only 18.7 for SCS and 
20.7 for ASCS. 

The perceived inportance of this issue declined with time. In 1987, 32.0 
percent of the respondents said this was not important. This increased to 38,3 
percent in 1988. Those saying that recognition of eligible acres is either 
inportant or very inportant declined from 30.9 in 1987 to 23.0 in 1988. 
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6e. Given your •zp«ri«Bce with faraers, please rate the iaportance of 
restrictlTe elifibility re««ireMBts and the difficulty of fetting lead into 
CRP for why farners, after six sign-ops, are not participating in the CRP: 



Respondent's Agency 



All 



I SCS I ASCS I CES (Respondents 



Not Important 
Nuaber 


127 


120 


83 


330 


Percent 


32.5 


26.0 


22.8 


27.1 


Sonewbat 










Inportant 
nnmber 


126 


119 


103 


348 


Percent 


32.2 


25.8 


28.3 


28.6 


Inportant 
Nuaber 


85 


116 


122 


323 


Percent 


21.7 


25.2 


33.5 


26.6 


Very Important 
Nuia>er 


53 


106 


56 


215 


Percent 


13.6 


23.0 


15.4 


17.7 



There was little consensus on the importance of restrictive eligibility 
requirements and the difficulty of getting land into the CRP in contributing to 
possible CRP nonpar ticiapt ion. Slightly more than one-quarter of the 
respondents considered this to be not important (27.1 percent); 28.6 percent 
perceived this to be somewhat important; and 26.6 percent viewed it as 
important. Nearly one-fifth (17.7 percent) of the respondents indicated that 
this was a very important factor. 

About one-quarter of ASCS respondents viewed this as a very important 
reason. There were only 13.6 percent and 15.4 percent of SCS and CBS 
respondents who felt the same way. On the other end of the scale, half of the 
ASCS and CES respondents (51.8 and 51.1 percent, respectively) indicated that 
this was either not important or somewhat important, while almost two-thirds 
(64.7 percent) of the responses from SCS fell into these two categories. 
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6f. Given your experience with feraers, please rate the iaportance of there 
being too BQch paperwork or long waiting lines for why farners, after six sign- 
ups, are not participating in the CRP: 



Respondent's Agency 



SCS 



All 
ASCS I CES {Respondents 



Not Important 










Number 


264 


270 


134 


668 


Percent 


67.3 


58.8 


36.8 


55.0 


Somewhat 










Important 
Number 


71 


106 


136 


313 


Percent 


18.1 


23.1 


37.4 


25.8 


Important 
Number 


39 


60 


65 


164 


Percent 


9.9 


13.1 


17.9 


13.5 


Very Important 
Number 


18 


23 


29 


70 


Percent 


4.6 


5.0 


8.0 


5.8 



Too much paper work or long waiting lines are not perceived as an 
important reason for farmers not participating in CRP. Only 5.8 percent said 
this reason was very important, and another 13.5 percent said it was important. 
The majority (55.0 percent) said this was not important. 

CES tended to rank this reason higher in importance than counterparts in 
other agencies. A quarter (25.9 percent) of CES respondents said this was very 
important or important. This compares to only 14.5 percent in SCS and 18.1 
percent in ASCS. Just over a third (36.8 percent) of CES respondents said this 
was not important, while over half of ASCS (58.8 percent) and two-thirds of SCS 
(67.3 percent) respondents said the same. 

There has been little change in the perceived importance of this reason 
during the past year. In 1987, there were 5.6 percent who said this was very 
important and 12.4 percent who said it was important. These increased slightly 
in 1988 to 5.8 percent and 13.5 percent, respectively. A majority in both 1987 
(53.0 percent) and 1988 (55.0 percent) viewed this as an unimportant reason for 
nonpar ticipat ion in CRP. 
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6g. Given your experience witb farmers, please rate tbe importance of their 
disavreememt witb CIP remtrictioms om wse of lamd for wby farmers, after six 
sign-ups, are not participating in tbe CRP: 



Respondent's Agency 





i SCS 


ASCS 


CES 


All 
{Respondents 


Not Important 
Number 
Percent 


1 110 
1 28.1 


173 
37.5 


52 
14.3 


i 335 
1 27.5 


Somewbat 

Important 

Number 

Percent 


1 140 
1 35.7 


146 
31.7 


134 
36.8 


1 420 
i 34.5 


Important 
Number 
Percent 


t 83 
1 21.2 


78 
16.9 


112 
30.8 


1 273 
1 22.4 


Very Important 
Number 


t 59 
1 15.1 


64 
13.9 


66 
18.1 


i 189 
1 15.5 



There is also little consensus on the importance of disagreement with CRP 
restrictions on the use of the land as a reason for farmers not participating 
in CRP. There were 15.5 percent of the respondents who said this was very 
important; 22.4 percent who said it was important; 34.5 percent who said it was 
only somewhat important; and 27.5 percent who said it was not important. 

CES, again, had a tendency to see this reason as being more important than 
counterparts in the other agencies. Yhile almost a fifth (18.1 percent) of CES 
respondents said this was very important, there were only 13.9 percent in ASCS 
and 15.1 percent in SCS who felt likewise. Another 30.8 percent of CES 
respondents said this reason was important. Only 16.9 percent of ASCS and 21.2 
percent of SCS said the same. Almost two-fifths (37.5 percent) of ASCS 
respondents said this was not important. There were 28.1 percent of SCS 
respondents and only 14.3 percent of CES respondents who also ranked this 
reason as not important. 

In 1987, there were 14.9 percent of all respondents who said this reason 
was very important. This increased to 15.5 percent in 1988. Yet those saying 
this was important declined from 27.7 percent in 1987 to 22.4 percent in 1988. 
Respondents who believed it was not important increased from 21.6 percent in 
1987 to 27.5 percent in 1988. 
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6h. Given your experience with faraers, please rate the iaportance of their not 
ottderstaBdina how CRP relates to other conserration prowisions in the fara hill 
for not participating in the CRP: 



Respondent's Agency 



All 



I SCS i ASCS I CES {Respondents 



Not laportant 










Nuaber 


i 116 


186 


81 


383 


Percent 


1 29.6 


40.6 


22.2 


31.5 


Soaewhat 










laportant 










Nuaber 


1 170 


182 


155 


507 


Percent 


1 43.4 


39.7 


42.5 


41.7 


laportant 










Nuaber 


i 69 


74 


102 


245 


Percent 


1 17.6 


16.2 


27.9 


20.2 


Very laportant 










Nuaber 


1 37 


16 


27 


80 


Percent 


9.4 


3.5 : 


7.4 : 


6.6 



A lack of understanding about how CRP relates to the other conservation 
provisions is not keeping aany faraers froa participating. Only 6.6 percent of 
the respondents said this was a very iaportant reason and another fifth (20.2 
percent) said it was iaportant. There were 41.7 percent who said it was only 
soaewhat iaportant, and 31.5 percent who claiaed this reason was not iaportant 
in explaining CRP participation rates. 

ASCS respondents were aore likely to ainiaize the iaportance of this 
reason when coapared to SCS and CES respondents. While 80.3 percent of ASCS 
respondents said this was either not iaportant or only soaewhat iaportant, 
there were 73.0 percent of SCS respondents and 64.7 percent of CES respondents 
who said the saae. 

The perceived icportance of this reason declined between the two surveys. 
In 1987, there were 8.9 percent who said it was very iaportant, and 27.2 
percent who said it was iaportant. These nuabers decreased to 6.6 percent and 
20.2 percent, respectively, in 1988. Those saying this reason is not iaportant 
increased froa 25.6 percent in 1987 to 31.5 percent in 1988. 
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6i. Given your ezp«ri«Bce with faraers, pletse rate the iaportance of Bot 
getting landlords or tenants to consider participating for why farners, after 
six sign-ups, are not participating in the CRP: 



Respondent's Agency 



All 



t SCS I ASCS i CBS I Respondents 



Not Inportant 










Nunher 


85 


202 


91 


378 


Percent 


21.7 


43.9 


24.9 


31.1 


Sonewhat 










Inportant 










Nunber 


137 


146 


143 


426 


Percent 


35.0 


31.7 


39.2 


35.0 


Inportant 










Nunber 


130 


82 


94 


306 


Percent 


33.2 


17.8 


25.8 


25.2 


Very Inportant 










Nunber 


39 


30 


37 


106 


Percent 


10.0 


6.5 


10.1 1 


8.7 



There is agreement that getting landlords or tenants to consider 
participating in the CRP is not a very inportant reason. Only 8.7 percent of 
the respondents ranked this reason as such. But there was not agreement on just 
how inportant this reason is; 25.2 percent said it was inportant, 35.0 percent 
said it was sonewhat inportant, and 31.1 percent reported it as being not 
inportant. 

Again, ASCS was nore likely to nininize the inportance of this reason. 
Three-quarters (75.6 percent) of the ASCS respondents said this was either not 
inportant or only sonewhat inportant. This conpares to 64.1 percent of CBS and 
56.7 percent of SCS respondents. 

There was little change in the perceived inportance of- getting landlords 
or tenants to consider participating in CRP. In 1987, there were 8.6 percent 
who said this was very inportant, 23.9 percent who said it was inportant, 35.0 
percent who said it was sonewhat inportant, and 32.5 percent who reported it 
being not inportant. 
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6j. Given your experience with farmers, please rate the importance of their 
receiwimg comflictimg informatiom om CRP for why farmers, after six sign-ups, 
are not participating in the CRP: 



Respondent's Agency 



All 



i SCS t ASCS i CES I Respondents 



Not Important 
Number 
Percent 


256 
65.1 


333 
72.9 


238 
65.6 


827 
68.2 


Somewhat 

Important 

Number 

Percent 


95 
24.2 


80 
17.5 


79 
21.8 


254 
20.9 


Important 
Number 
Percent 


29 
7.4 


31 
6.8 


30 
8.3 


90 
7.4 


Very Important 
Number 
Percent 


13 
3.3 


13 
2.8 


16 
4.4 


42 

3.5 



There is agreement that receiving conflicting information is not an 
important reason why farmers are not participating in CRP. Only 3.5 percent 
said this was very important; 7.4 percent maintained it was important. Almost 
in 10 (89.1 percent) respondents said this factor was either not important or 
only somewhat important. 

There is also agreement among the agencies on the lack of importance 
associated with this reason. Only in CES did more than 10 percent of the 
respondents say this is a very important or important reason. The majority in 
all three agencies agreed that this reason is not important. 

The ranking of this issue remained constant between 1987 and 1988. In 
1987, 2.8 percent said it was very important, 7.9 percent maintained it was 
important, 20.2 percent affirmed it was somewhat important, and 69.1 percent 
said it was not important. 
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6k. Given your experience with faraers, please rate the iaportance of their 
objectiag to coatract repafstat prorisioas for why faraers, after six sign-ups, 
are not participating in the CRP: 



Respondent's Agency 



i SCS 



All 



ASCS I CES {Respondents 



Not laportant 
Nuaber 
Percent 


147 
37.7 


178 
38.8 


96 
26.4 


421 

34.7 


Soaewhat 

laportant 

Nuaber 

Percent 


127 
32.6 


125 
27.2 


153 
42.1 


405 
33.4 


Important 
Nuaber 
Percent 


80 
20.5 


107 
23.3 


80 
22.0 


267 
22.0 


Very laportant 
Nuaber 
Percent 


36 
9.2 


49 
10.7 


34 
9.4 


119 
9.8 



One in 10 respondents said objections to contract repayaent provisions was 
a very iaportant reason for faraers not to participate in CRP. Just over a 
fifth (22.0 percent) said it was iaportant, and a third (33.4 percent) claiaed 
it was only soaewhat iaportant. The remaining third (34.7 percent) said this 
was not an iaportant reason for CRP nonpar ticipat ion. 

Agency rankings of whether the reason was very iaportant or iaportant were 
essentially the saae. CBS was aore likely to view it as soaewhat iaportant 
(42.1 percent) than either SCS (32.6 percent) or ASCS (27.2 percent). 

The reported iaportance of this issue increased soaewhat between 1987 and 
1988. In 1987, there were 5.9 percent who said this was very iaportant. This 
increased to 9.8 percent in 1988. Those saying it was iaportant increased froa 
18.4 percent in 1987 to 22.0 percent in 1988. Those ranking it as not iaportant 
decreased froa 37.0 in 1987 to 34.7 in 1988. 
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61. Given your experience with faraersr please rate the iaportance of 
difficulties involved in converting cropland into CKP acres in explaining why 
farners, after six sign-ups, are not participating in the CRP: 



Respondent's Agency 



All 



SCS t ASCS t CES t Respondents 



Not Important 










Number 


199 


225 


100 


524 


Percent 


51.3 


49.5 


27.5 


43.4 


Somewhat 










Important 










Number 


128 


140 


138 


406 


Percent 


33.0 


30.8 


38.0 


33.7 


Important 










Number 


48 


65 


100 


213 


Percent 


12.4 


14.3 


27.5 


17.7 


Very 










Important 










Number 


13 


25 


25 


63 


Percent 


3.4 


5.5 


6.9 


5.2 



Converting cropland into CRP acres was viewed as a very important obstacle 
by 5.2 percent of the respondents. Another 17.7 percent said this factor was 
important. A third (33.7 percent) said it was somewhat important, and 43.4 
percent said it was not an important reason for farmers* lack of participation 
in CRP. 

More than a third (34.4 percent) of CES respondents ranked this factor as 
very important or important, while only 15.8 percent of SCS and 19.8 percent of 
ASCS respondents did similarly. Half of the SCS (51.3 percent) and ASCS (49.5 
percent) respondents ranked this as not important, while only a quarter (27.5 
percent) of CES respondents gave it the same ranking. 

There was little change in the ranked importance of this issue between the 
two surveys. Those ranking it as very important stayed essentially the same, 
5.5 percent in 1987 and 5.2 percent in 1988, while the important ranking 
dropped slightly from 19.3 percent to 17.7 percent. Those viewing it as not 
important increased from 40.7 percent in 1987 to 43.4 percent in 1988. 
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6n. Given your experience with farnersr please rate the iaportance of faraers 
waiting for anotker boaiis to he added to CIP payaents in fvtnre sign-vps for 

explaining why farnerSr after six sign-ups, are not participating in the CRP: 



Respondent's Agency 



All 



i SCS t ASCS I CES I Respondents 



Not Important 










Number 


148 


211 


126 


485 


Percent 


38.0 


46.1 


35.3 


40.3 


Somewhat 










Important 










Number 


106 


105 


121 


332 


Percent 


27.2 


22.9 


33.9 


27.6 


Important 










Number 


87 


97 


73 


257 


Percent 


22.4 


21.2 


20.4 


21.3 


Very Important 










Number 


48 


45 


37 


130 


Percent 


12.3 


9.8 


10.4 


10.8 



A new reason added to the 1988 survey was to assess whether farmers are 
waiting for another bonus before participating in CRP. Almost a third (32.1 
percent) of the respondents said this was either a very important or important 
reason for not participating in CRP. Another quarter (27.6 percent) said it was 
somewhat important. The remaining two-fifths (40.3 percent) said it was not 
important. 

There were few agency differences in the ranking of this reason. SCS 
respondents (34.7 percent) were only slightly more likely to see this as very 
important or important than counterparts in ASCS (31.0 percent) or CES (30.8 
percent). On the other end of the ranking, ASCS (46.1 percent) was more likely 
to rank this as not important than SCS (38.0 percent) or CES (35.3 percent). 
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6n. Given your experience with faraers, please rate the other reasons why 
farmers, after six sign-ups, are not participating in the CRP: 



Respondent's Agency 



! SCS ! ASCS 



All 
CES I Respondents 



Ten-Year Contract 
Too Long 

Nunber 

Percent 

Area of Highly 
Erodible Land is 
Small or Non- 
Existent 

Number 

Percent 

Cannot Afford to 
Idle Additional 
Acres, Want to 
Farm Land 

Number 

Percent 

High Land Values, 
Land Held for 
Development 

Number 

Percent 

Farmers Don't 
Like Government 
Interference 

Number 

Percent 



29 
48.3 



9 
15.0 



4 

6.7 



S I 
13.3 I 



31 
56.3 



13 
23.6 



5 
9.1 



10 I 6 1 
16.7 I 10.9 I 



i 
- I 



11 
29.7 



17 
45.9 



2 
5.4 



4 

10.8 



3 
8.1 



71 
46.7 



39 
25.7 



18 
11.8 



13 
8.6 



11 
7.2 



These were the five most frequent "other** responses provided by survey 
participants. All were given a very important or important rating by 
respondents. The 71 mentions of **10-year contract too long** represent 5.6 
percent of all (1,267) survey respondents. 

While there were some obvious differences among agencies, the low number 
of respondents in each case renders these differences somewhat meaningless. 
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7a. To what extent do you think farmers in your county currently understand the 
conservatioa reserve provision in the Conservation Title of the 1985 fara bill: 



Respondent's Agency 





SCS 


ASCS 


CES 


All 
Respondents 


Do Not 

Understand 
Nuaber 
Percent 


19 
4.7 


12 
2.5 


13 
3.5 


44 

3.5 


Soaevhat 
Understand 
Nuaber 
Percent 


134 
33.3 


116 
24.3 


125 
33.7 


375 
30.0 


Pretty Well 
Understand 

Nuaber 

Percent 


231 
57.3 


312 
65.4 


217 
58.5 


760 
60.8 


Fully Understand 
Number 
Percent 


19 
4.7 


37 

7.8 


16 
4.3 


72 
5.8 



The perceived level of CRP coaprehension appears to be fairly high. Two- 
thirds (66.6 percent) of the respondents said faraers either fully understand 
or pretty well understand this conservation provision. The remaining third said 
they either somewhat understand (30.0 percent) or do not understand (3.5 
percent) the CRP program. 

ASCS gave faraers the highest level-of -coaprehension ranking with 73.2 
percent saying faraers fully understand or pretty well understand the 
provision. ASCS was followed by CES (62.8 percent) and SCS (62.0 percent) for 
the saae categories. A third of SCS (33.3 percent) and CES (33.7 percent) 
respondents said faraers soaewhat understand this provision; only a quarter 
(24.3 percent) of ASCS respondents said likewise. 

The level of conprehension of CRP increased slightly between 1987 and 
1988. Those claiaing faraers fully understand the provision increased froa 4.8 
percent to 5.8 percent, while those saying faraers pretty well understand the 
provision increased froa 52.1 percent to 60.8 percent. Those reporting faraers 
as either soaewhat understanding or not understanding declined froa 43.1 
percent in 1987 to 33.5 percent in 1988. 
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7b. To what extent do you think farmers in your county currently understand the 
sodbuster provision in the Conservation Title of the 1985 farm bill: 



Respondent's Agency 





SCS 


ASCS 


CES 


All 
Respondents 


Do Not 

Understand 
Number 
Percent 


35 
8.7 


26 
5.4 


30 
8.1 


91 
7.3 


Somewhat 
Understand 
Number 
Percent 


194 
48.1 


180 
37.7 


188 
50.7 


562 
44.9 


Pretty Well 
Understand 

Number 

Percent 


166 
41.2 


254 
53.1 


144 
38.8 


564 
45.0 


Fully Understand 
Number 
Percent 


8 

2.0 


18 
3.8 


9 
2.4 


35 
2.8 



Respondents said that more than half (52.2 percent) of the farmers either 
do not understand or only somewhat understand the sodbuster provision. Another 
45.0 percent said that farmers understand sodbuster pretty well. Only 2.8 
percent said there is full understanding of this provision. 

Again, ASCS perceived a higher level of understanding by farmers. More 
than half (56.9 percent) of ASCS respondents said farmers either fully 
understand or pretty well understand this provision. This compares to 43.2 
percent in SCS and 41.2 percent in CES. On the other end of the scale, SCS 
(56.8 percent) and CES (58.8 percent) respondents were more likely to say that 
farmers do not understand or only somewhat understand this provision compared 
to ASCS respondents (43.1 percent). 

The level of understanding surrounding sodbuster increased significantly 
between 1987 and 1988. Those reporting that farmers either do not understand or 
only somewhat understand the provision dropped from 81.1 percent in 1987 to 
52.2 percent in 1988. Although the number of respondents saying farmers fully 
understand this provision did not increase that much, 1.5 percent to 2.8 
percent, those saying farmers pretty well understand the provision did jump 
from 17.3 percent to 45.0 percent. 
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7c. To what extent do you think farmers in your county currently understand the 
svaapbuster provision in the Conservation Title of the 1985 fara bill: 



Respondent's Agency 





SCS 


ASCS 


CES 


All 
Respondents 


Do Not 

Understand 
Number 
Percent 


135 
33.8 


77 
16.7 


62 
16.8 


274 
22.3 


Somewhat 
Understand 
Number 
Percent 


195 
48.8 


219 
47.5 


185 
50.3 


599 
48.7 


Pretty Well 
Understand 

Number 

Percent 


68 
17.0 


153 
33.2 


113 
30.7 


334 
27.2 


Fully Understand 
Number 
Percent 


2 
.5 


12 
2.6 


8 
2.2 


22 
1.8 



Swampbuster is less well understood than the other conservation provisions 
examined to this point. Only 1.8 percent said farmers fully understand the 
provision, and just over a quarter (27.2 percent) of respondents said farmers 
understand it pretty well. There is still almost a quarter of the respondents 
(22.3 percent) who report that farmers do not understand swampbuster. 

SCS respondents attributed a lower level of understanding to this 
provision than did their counterparts in CES and ASCS. A third (33.8 percent) 
of SCS respondents said farmers do not understand the provision. This compares 
to 16.7 percent in ASCS and 16.8 percent in CES. Further, a third (33.2 
percent) of ASCS respondents and 30.7 percent of CES respondents said farmers 
understand this provision pretty well. Only 17.0 percent of SCS respondents 
said the same. 

The perceived level of understanding of swampbuster, like sodbuster, also 
increased between 1987 and 1988. Respondents saying farmers dp_ not understand 
this provision decreased from 33.6 percent in 1987 to 22.3 percent in 1988. 
Somewhat understanding also decreased from 52.0 percent to 48.7 percent. The 
increase was in the number who said farmers understand this provision pretty 
well, from 13.0 percent to 27.2 percent. There was essentially no change in the 
number reporting farmers fully understand the provision, 1.4 percent in 1987 
versus 1.8 percent in 1988. 
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7d. To what extent do you think farmers in your county currently understand the 
conservation compliance provision in the Conservation Title of the 1985 farm 
bill: 



Respondent's Agency 



All 



i SCS I ASCS I CES {Respondents 



Do Not 

Understand 
Number 
Percent 


26 
6.5 


40 
8.4 


27 
7.3 


93 
7.4 


Somewhat 
Understand 
Number 
Percent 


195 
48.4 


201 
42.1 


170 
45.9 


566 
45.3 


Pretty Well 
Understand 

Number 

Percent 


169 
41.9 


219 
45.9 


163 
44.1 


551 
44.1 


Fully Understand 
Number 
Percent 


13 
3.2 


17 
3.6 


10 
2.7 


40 
3.2 



While only 3.2 percent of the respondents said farmers fully understand 
the conservation compliance provision, another two-fifths (44.1 percent) said 
farmers pretty well understand this provision. Still another two fifths (45.3 
percent) said farmers somewhat understand it, and 7.4 percent said farmers do 
not understand the provision. 

There is little variation among the agencies regarding perceived 
understanding of conservation compliance. There were 45.1 percent of SCS, 49.5 
percent of ASCS, and 46.8 percent of CES respondents who said farmers pretty 
well or fully understand this provision. The numbers of SCS, ASCS, and CES 
respondents reporting that farmers do not understand conservation compliance 
were all below 10 percent. 

The perceived level of understanding of conservation compliance increased 
in the year between surveys. In 1987, only 21.8 percent of the respondents said 
farmers pretty well or fully understand this provision. This increased to 47.3 
percent in 1988. Those saying farmers do not understand this provision declined 
from 22.3 percent in 1987 to 7.4 percent in 1988. 
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7e. To what extent do you think flraers in your county currently understand the 
conservation easeaeatt provision in the Conservation Title of the 1985 fara 
bill: 



Respondent's Agency 





SCS 


ASCS 


CES 


All 
Respondents 


Do Not 

Understand 
Nuaber 
Percent 


277 
70.8 


196 
43.8 


115 
31.4 


588 
48.8 


Soaewhat 
Understand 
Number 
Percent 


93 
23.8 


167 
37.3 


184 
50.3 


444 

36.8 


Pretty Well 
Understand 

Nuaber 

Percent 


21 
5.4 


81 
18.1 


64 
17.5 


166 
13.8 


Fully Understand 
Nuaber 
Percent 




4 

.9 


3 
.8 


7 
.6 



Few faraers appear to understand the conservation easements provision. 
Less than one percent of all respondents said faraers fully understand this 
provision, and only another 13.8 percent said faraers understand it pretty 
well. Just over a third (36.8 percent) attributed soae understanding of this 
provision to faraers. Alaost half (48.8 percent) of the respondents said 
faraers do not understand conservation easements. 

SCS was the most pessiaistic in teras of the level of faraer understanding 
of conservation easeaents. Alaost all (94.6 percent) of SCS respondents said 
farmers do not understand or only somewhat understand this provision. A 
significant majority of SCS respondents (70.8 percent) said faraers do not 
understand it. Four-fifths (81.1 percent) of ASCS respondents said farmers do 
not understand or somewhat understand the provision. There were 81.7 percent of 
CES respondents who said the same. 

There was no change in the number reporting full understanding of 
conservation easeaents between 1987 and 1988 (0.4 percent versus 0.6 percent). 
The nuaber saying farmers understand the provision pretty well increased from 
8.3 percent to 13.8 percent. Those reporting farmers do not understand the 
provision decreased slightly from 54.0 percent to 48.8 percent. 
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8. In TOUT view, to wlMt extent do feraers in yonr county accept the concept of 
conservation conpliance, that is, that they should conserve soil in exchange 
for federal farn program benefits: 



Respondent's Agency 



All 



{ SCS I ASCS I CES I Respondents 



Ifone Accept 
Itaaber 
Percent 


1 
.3 


10 
2.1 


3 
.8 


14 
1.1 


Few Accept 
Vnnber 
Percent 


92 
23.2 


118 
24.8 


93 
25.3 


303 
24.4 


Host Accept 
Knnber 
Percent 


2C7 
74.8 


325 
68.3 


263 
71.5 


885 
71.3 


All Accept 
Vunber 
Percent 


7 
1.8 


23 
4.8 


9 
2.4 


39 
3.1 



Another new question in the 1988 survey was to deternine the extent to 
which farners, in respondents' ninds, accept the idea of conservation 
conpliance, that is, that farmers should conserve soil in exchange for federal 
farn progran benefits. Vhile only 3.1 percent of the respondents said that all 
farmers in their county accept this idea, a majority (71.3 percent) said that 
nost farmers accept this concept. Another quarter (24.4 percent) said that few 
accept it, and only 1.1 percent reported that no farmers accept it. 

There were few differences between the agencies in terms of perceived 
acceptance of the conservation compliance idea. Vhile ASCS was more likely to 
say that all accept it, SCS was more likely to say that most accept it. Yet, 
CES was close to both of the other agencies in terms of these response 
categories. 

In a recent survey of farmers by Successful Farming magazine, this same 
question produced an "accept" response from 60.7 percent of those polled, a 
"reject" response from 23.0 percent, and an "undecided" response from 16.3 
percent . 
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9. In your best estiaater and under current conditions, what percentage of the 
farmers in your county with highly erodible land will have conservation plans 
developed by January 1, 1990: 



Respondent's Agency 



All 



i SCS i ASCS i CES I Respondents 



0-20 Percent 










Number 


9 


41 


38 


88 


Percent 


2.3 


8.6 


10.4 


7.1 


21-40 Percent 










Number 


37 


53 


42 


132 


Percent 


9.4 


11.1 


11.5 


10.7 


41-60 Percent 










Number 


46 


85 


70 


201 


Percent 


11.6 


17.8 


19.1 


16.2 


61-80 Percent 










Number 


101 


120 


126 


347 


Percent 


25.6 


25.1 


34.4 


28.0 


81-100 Percent 










Number 


202 


179 


90 


471 


Percent 


51.1 


37.4 


24.6 


38.0 



The development of conservation plans for highly erodible land is 
important if farmers are to remain eligible for federal farm program benefits. 
An important issue, then, is the number of farmers who will receive these plans 
prior to the deadline. Less than two-fifths (38.0 percent) of the respondents 
estimated that between 81 and 100 percent of the farmers with highly erodible 
land will obtain plans by the deadline. Another 28 percent said that between 61 
and 80 percent of these farmers will have plans. The remaining 34 percent of 
the respondents estimated that less than 60 percent of the farmers will have 
plans by the deadline. 

SCS respondents clearly were more optimistic than respondents with the 
other two agencies. Half (51.1 percent) of the SCS respondents said that 
between 81 and 100 percent of the farmers will have plans by the deadline. This 
compared to only 37.4 percent in ASCS and 24.6 percent in CES who made similar 
estimates. A quarter of SCS (25.6 percent) and ASCS (25.1 percent) respondents 
estimated that between 61 and 80 percent of the farmers will have plans. 
Roughly a third (34.4 percent) of CES respondents made the same estimate. Only 
11.7 percent of the SCS respondents said that 40 percent or less of the farmers 
will have plans by January 1, 1990. The corresponding figures were 19.7 percent 
for ASCS and 21.9 percent for CES. 

In the recent Successful Farming survey, 53.9 percent of those farmers who 
were aware that they had highly erodible land had already developed a 
conservation plan so they could remain eligible for federal farm program 
benefits. 
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10. Of those faraers in your county with highly erodible land who develop 
conservation plans, what percentage do you think will fully iapleaent those 
plans by 1995: 



Respondent's Agency 











All 




SCS 


ASCS 


CES 


Respondents 


0-20 Percent 










Number 


11 


36 


34 


81 


Percent 


2.8 


7.5 


9.3 


6.5 


21-40 Percent 










Number 


29 


47 


49 


125 


Percent 


7.3 


9.8 


13.4 


10.1 


41-60 Percent 










Number 


62 


76 


73 


211 


Percent 


15.7 


15.9 


19.9 


17.0 


61-80 Percent 










Number 


120 


139 


95 


354 


Percent 


30.3 


29.1 


26.0 


28.5 


81-100 Percent 










Number 


174 


180 


115 


469 


Percent 


43.9 


37.7 


31.4 


37.8 



The conservation plans that are developed by 1990 must be implemented by 
1995 if the farmers are to remain eligible for federal farm program benefits. 
At issue is an estimate of how much of the plan will be implemented by this 
next deadline. Just under two-fifths (37.8 percent) of the respondents 
estimated that 81 to 100 percent of the plans will be implemented. Another 28.5 
percent said that 61 to 80 percent of these plans would be implemented. There 
were 17.0 percent who said 41 to 60 percent of the plans would be implemented 
and 10.1 percent who said only 21 to 40 percent of the plans would be 
implemented. Only 6.5 percent of the respondents said that none to 20 percent 
of the plans in their county would be implemented by 1995. 

Again, SCS was more optimistic than the other two agencies in terms of the 
percentage of plans that would be implemented by 1995. Just under half (43.9 
percent) of the SCS respondents said that 81 to 100 percent of all plans would 
be implemented. This corresponded to 37.7 percent in ASCS and 31.4 percent in 
CES. Those estimating that 61 to 80 percent of the plans would be implemented 
were similar for all three agencies: 30.3 percent for SCS, 29.1 percent for 
ASCS, and 26.0 percent for CES. When considering whether 60 percent or less of 
the plans would be implemented, there were 25.8 percent in SCS, 33.2 percent in 
ASCS, and 42.6 percent in CES who felt this would happen. 
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lla. Please rate the importance of farmers avoiding agencies vhem they perceive 
them to be regulatory as a potential barrier to the success of the conservation 
compliance provision in your county: 



Respondent's Agency 



All 



i SCS i ASCS i CES I Respondents 



Not Important 
Number 


34 


35 


17 


86 


Percent 


8.6 


7.4 


4.7 


7.0 


Somewhat 










Important 
Number 


103 


136 


86 


325 


Percent 


26.1 


28.7 


23.6 


26.3 


Important 
Number 


142 


173 


138 


453 


Percent 


35.9 


36.5 


37.8 


36.7 


Very Important 
Number 


116 


130 


124 


370 


Percent 


29.4 


27.4 


34.0 


30.0 



Three of ten respondents said that farmers avoiding agencies perceived as 
regulatory is an important barrier to conservation compliance. Another 36.7 
percent said that this is an important reason. The remaining third (33.3 
percent) said that this was only somewhat important or not important as a 
barrier to conservation compliance. 

CES respondents viewed this as a more important barrier than respondents 
with the other two agencies. There were 71.8 percent of CES respondents who 
ranked this as a very important or important barrier. There were 65.3 percent 
in SCS and 63.9 percent in ASCS who felt the same way. Over a third of SCS 
(34.7 percent) and ASCS (36.1 percent) respondents said that this was only 
somewhat important or not important as a barrier. In CES, 28.3 percent offered 
similar perceptions. 

The importance of this potential barrier increased slightly between 1987 
and 1988. As noted, 30.0 percent said this was a very important barrier in 
1988. It was only 26.9 percent in 1987. Those viewing it as important increased 
from 34.6 percent to 36.7 percent. Ranking of somewhat important declined from 
32.5 percent to 26.3 percent. Those viewing it as not important increased from 
6.0 percent to 7.0 percent between 1987 and 1988. 
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lib. Please rate the importance of the program rmles not beimg strong enoiigh as 

a potential barrier to the success of the conservation compliance provision in 
your county: 



Respondent's Agency 



All 



I SCS i ASCS t CES ! Respondents 



Not Important 
Number 
Percent 


1 145 
1 37.2 


208 
44.8 


159 
44.0 


512 
42.1 


Somewhat 

Important 

Number 

Percent 


i 152 
1 39.0 


181 
39.0 


147 
40.7 


480 
39.5 


Important 
Number 
Percent 


1 71 
1 18.2 


58 
12.5 


45 
12.5 


174 
14.3 


Very Important 
Number 
Percent 


1 22 
1 5.6 


17 
3.7 


10 
2.8 


49 
4.0 



Only 4.0 percent of the respondents said program rules not being strong 
enough was a very important barrier. Another 14.3 percent said it was an 
important barrier. Approximately two-fifths (39.5 percent) said it was somewhat 
important. The largest single response category was the 42.1 percent who said 
it was not important as a barrier. 

SCS respondents were more likely to see the lack of strong program rules 
as an important barrier than their counterparts in ASCS or CES. Just under a 
quarter (23.8 percent) of SCS respondents rated this barrier as very important 
or important. Only 16.2 percent of ASCS and 15.3 percent of CES respondents 
felt the same about the nature of the rules. On the other end of the scale, 
only 37.2 percent of SCS respondents said it was not important, while 44.8 
percent of ASCS and 44.0 percent of CES respondents selected this category. 

Not having strong enough program rules as a barrier to conservation 
compliance increased in importance between 1987 and 1988. While only 1.7 
percent said it was very important in 1987, 4.0 percent did so in 1988. Those 
ranking this factor as important also increased, from 12.2 percent to 14.3 
percent. Those viewing it as not important dropped from 48.8 percent to 42.1 
percent during the year. 
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lie. Please rate the importance of the program rules being too extensive and 
coaplicated to be enforced as a potential barrier to the success of the 
conservation compliance provision in your county: 



Respondent's Agency 



All 



I SCS I ASCS I CES {Respondents 



Vot Important 
Number 
Percent 


43 
11.0 


26 
5.5 


28 

7.7 


97 
7.9 


Somewhat 

Important 

Number 

Percent 


112 
28.7 


110 
23.3 


113 
31.2 


335 
27.4 


Important 
Number 
Percent 


151 
38.7 


185 
39.2 


159 
43.9 


495 
40.4 


Very Important 
Number 
Percent 


84 
21.5 


151 
32.0 


62 
17.1 


297 
24.3 



Extensive and complicated program rules were perceived as a very important 
barrier by 24.3 percent of the respondents. Another 40.4 percent said this was 
an important barrier. Just over a quarter (27.4 percent) said it was somewhat 
important, and 7.9 percent said it was not important. 

Almost a third of ASCS respondents rated this as a very important barrier. 
This compares to only 21.5 percent in SCS and 17.1 percent in CES who had the 
same views. Approximately two-fifths of the respondents from all three agencies 
viewed this as an important barrier: 38.7 percent for SCS, 39.2 percent for 
ASCS, and 43.9 percent in CES. SCS respondents were more likely to view this 
factor as not important (11.0 percent) than either ASCS (5.5 percent) or CES 
(7.7 percent) respondents. 

The importance of extensive and complicated program rules increased as a 
potential barrier between 1987 and 1988. Those viewing it as very important 
increased from 20.7 percent to 24.3 percent, and those saying it was important 
from 37.8 percent to 40.4 percent. This particular barrier was rated as 
somewhat important by 32.3 percent of respondents in 1987 and 27.4 percent of 
respondents in 1988. Those viewing it as not important dropped from 9.3 percent 
to 7.9 percent. 
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lid. Please rate the importance of farmers not fully understanding the 
provisions as a potential barrier to the success of the conservation compliance 
provision in your county: 



Respondent's Agency 



All 



i SCS i ASCS i CES I Respondents 



Not Important 
Number 
Percent 


21 
5.4 


23 
4.9 


32 
8.8 


76 
6.2 


Somewhat 

Important 

Number 

Percent 


128 
32.7 


143 
30.5 


126 
34.6 


397 
32.4 


Important 
Number 
Percent 


164 
41.9 


198 
42.2 


159 
43.7 


521 
42.6 


Very Important 
Number 
Percent 


78 
19.9 


105 
22.4 


47 
12.9 


230 
18.8 



Farmers not fully understanding the provisions was viewed as a very 
important barrier by 18.8 percent of the respondents. More than two-fifths 
(42.6 percent) said this was an important barrier. A third (32.4 percent) said 
it was somewhat important, and 6.2 percent reported it as being not important. 

More ASCS (22.4 percent) and SCS (19.9 percent) respondents viewed this as 
an important barrier than did CES respondents (12.9 percent). Just over two- 
fifths of the respondents from all three agencies said it was an important 
barrier. CES respondents (43.4 percent) were more likely to view lack of 
understanding as only somewhat important or not important than either SCS 
respondents (38.1 percent) or ASCS respondents (35.4 percent). 

Those reporting this as a very important barrier declined from 27.8 
percent to 18.8 percent between 1987 and 1988. However, those saying it was 
important increased from 36.8 percent to 42.6 percent. The somewhat important 
category increased slightly from 29.3 percent to 32.4 percent, while the not 
important category stayed the same (6.1 percent versus 6.2 percent). 
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lie. Please rate the iaportance of agencies lot strosgly or iiniforBly emforciBa 
mles against faraera aa a potential barrier to the aucceaa of the conaerYatioa 
coapliance proYiaion in your county: 



Respondent's Agency 





SCS 


ASCS 


CES 


All 
Respondents 


Not Inportant 
Nunber 
Percent 


41 
10.4 


103 
22.0 


68 
18.7 


212 
17.3 


Sonevhat 

Inportant 

Nunber 

Percent 


88 
22.4 


151 
32.2 


135 
37.2 


374 
30.5 


Inportant 
Nunber 
Percent 


147 
37.4 


157 
33.5 


115 
31.7 


419 
34.2 


Very Inportant 
Nunber 
Percent 


117 
29.8 


58 
12.4 


45 

12.4 


220 
18.0 



More than half (52.2 percent) of the respondents said that not strongly or 
unifornly enforcing the rules would be a very inportant or inportant barrier to 
the success of conservation conpliance. Another 3 in 10 respondents said this 
was sonevhat inportant, and only 17.3 percent said it was not inportant. 

Respondents fron SCS were twice as likely to rate this as a very inportant 
barrier than were their counterparts in the other two agencies. Ranking this 
barrier as very inportant were 29.8 percent of SCS respondents, while only 
12.4 percent of those individuals in ASCS and CES did the sane. SCS was also 
nore likely to see this as an inportant barrier. There were 37.4 percent of SCS 
respondents who ranked it this way; 33.5 percent of ASCS respondents and 31.7 
percent of CES respondents did likewise. Nore than a fifth (22.0 percent) of 
ASCS respondents said this was not inportant, and 18.7 percent of CES 
respondents gave it the sane ranking. However, only 1 in 10 (10.4 percent) SCS 
respondents ranked it as not inportant. 

The inportance of this barrier increased between 1987 and 1988. In 1987, 
there were 13.2 percent who said it was very inportant and 28.0 percent who 
reported it as inportant. This increased to 18.0 percent and 34.2 percent, 
respectively. Those viewing not strongly or unifornly enforcing the rules as an 
uninportant barrier dropped fron 28.4 percent in 1987 to 17.3 percent in 1988. 
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llf. Please rate the iaportance of there not being enough conserYation fara 
planning as a potential barrier to the success of the conservation conpliance 
provision in your county: 



Respondent's Agency 



All 



I SCS I ASCS I CES {Respondents 



Not Inportant 
Number 


104 


120 


77 


301 


Percent 


26.5 


25.5 


21.4 


24.6 


Sonevhat 










Inportant 
NuBber 


153 


197 


155 


505 


Percent 


39.0 


41.9 


43.1 


41.3 


Inportant 
Number 


101 


116 


105 


322 


Percent 


25.8 


24.7 


29.2 


26.4 


Very Important 
Number 


34 


37 


23 


94 


Percent 


8.7 


7.9 


6.4 


7.7 



Not being enough conservation farm planning as a barrier to conservation 
compliance was viewed as very important by 7.7 percent of the respondents. 
Another quarter (26.4 percent) said this was important. Two-fifths (41.3 
percent) said this was only somewhat important, and another quarter (24.6 
percent) said it was not important. 

There was little variation in the responses among agencies relative to the 
importance of this potential barrier. None had more than 10 percent rating it 
as very important, and close to a quarter of the respondents from each agency 
rated it as important. While a quarter of SCS (26.5 percent) and ASCS (25.5 
percent) respondents rated it not important, only a fifth (21.4 percent) of CES 
respondents did the same. 

The importance of not having enough conservation farm planning as a 
potential barrier to the success of conservation compliance changed relatively 
little between 1987 and 1988. In 1987 there were 13.3 percent who said this was 
very important. This dropped to 7.7 percent in 1988. Those saying it was 
important decreased slightly from 24.6 percent to 26.4 percent. There was also 
a slight decrease in those reporting it as not important, 26.3 percent in 1987 
versus 24.6 percent in 1988. 
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llg. Pleat* rat« tb« iaportuica of tbtr« lot teiaf mmomtik oa-sita iaspectioB 
for coapliuiM at a pottatial barriar to tba ■ncctaa of tba conatrYation 
conplianct proYiaion in your county: 



Rtapondant'a Igancy 



All 



SCS I ASCS I CES IRaapondtnta 



Not Inportant 










Number 


35 


121 


68 


224 


Percent 


8.9 


25.7 


18.7 


18.3 


Soneirhat 










Inportant 










NuBber 


92 


175 


156 


423 


Percent 


23.5 


37.2 


43.0 


34.5 


Important 










Number 


134 


129 


105 


368 


Percent 


34.2 


27.4 


28.9 


30.0 


Very Important 










Number 


131 


45 


34 


210 


Percent 


33.4 


9.6 


9.4 


17.1 



Tbere were 17.1 percent wbo said tbat not enough on-site inspection would 
be a very important barrier to tbe success of conservation compliance. Three in 
10 respondenta aaid this was an important barrier, and another third (34.5 
percent) aaid it was somewhat important. There were 18.3 percent who aaid thia 
was not important as a barrier to the success of conservation compliance. 

While 1 in 3 (33.4 percent) SCS respondents said this was a very important 
barrier, less than 1 in 10 respondents from ASCS (9.6 percent) and CES (9.4 
percent) gave it the same ranking. Another third (34.2 percent) of the SCS 
respondents said this waa an important barrier. Juat over a quarter of ASCS 
(27.4 percent) and CES (28.9 percent) reapondenta reported it as an important 
barrier. One in 4 (25.7 percent) ASCS respondents said this was not important 
as a potential barrier. There were 18.7 percent of CES respondents agreeing 
with this assessment, but only 8.9 percent of SCS respondents gave it an 
unimportant ranking. 

The perceived importance of tbia potential barrier increased between 1987 
and 1988. Those ranking it aa very important increased from 14.9 percent to 
17.1 percent, and those viewing it as important went from 25.5 percent in 1987 
to 30.0 percent in 1988. Those viewing it as not important dropped from 26.0 
percent to 18.3 percent. 
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lib. Please rate the importance of farmers electing not to participate in 
federal farm profframs if crop prices rise significantly as a potential barrier 
to the success of the conservation compliance provision in your county: 



Respondent's Agency 



All 



i SCS I ASCS I CES {Respondents 



Not Important 
Number 
Percent 


31 
8.0 


16 
3.4 


22 
6.1 


69 
5.7 


Somewhat 

Important 

Number 

Percent 


78 
20.1 


47 
10.0 


57 
15.9 


182 
14.9 


Important 
Number 
Percent 


109 
28.0 


145 
30.8 


130 
36.2 


384 
31.5 


Very Important 
Number 
Percent 


171 
44.0 


263 
55.8 


150 
41.8 


584 
47.9 



Crop prices rising significantly was added as a potential barrier to the 
1988 survey. Almost half of the respondents (47.9 percent) said this would be a 
very important barrier to the success of conservation compliance. Another 31.5 
percent said it would be important. Only 5.7 percent of all respondents viewed 
this as not important. 

ASCS respondents were more likely to view this as a very important barrier 
to the success of conservation compliance. More than half (55.8 percent) of 
ASCS respondents said that crop prices rising significantly would be a very 
important barrier. They were followed by 44.0 percent of SCS respondents and 
41.8 percent of CES respondents who said the same. More than a third (36.2 
percent) of CES respondents gave this potential barrier an important ranking, 
as did 30.8 percent of ASCS and 28.0 percent of SCS respondents. Only 3.4 
percent of ASCS, 6.1 percent of CES, and 8.0 percent of SCS respondents said 
this would not be an important barrier. 
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Hi. Please rate the importamce of other factors as a potential barrier to the 
success of the conserYation coapliamce provision in your county: 





Respondent's 


Igemcy 




1 


SCS 


ASCS 


1 CES 


All 
{Respondents 


Don't Like Red 
Tape, Government 
Interference 
Number 1 
Percent 1 


1 
5.5 


14 
60.9 


i 


i 15 
1 28.8 


Not Enough 

Personnel , 

Volume of 

Workload 
Number 1 
Percent 1 


8 
44.4 


3 
13.0 


) 2 
1 18.2 


i 13 
1 25.0 


Cost of 

Compliance 
Number i 
Percent 1 


3 
16.7 


5 
21.8 


i 1 
i 9.1 


i 9 
1 17.3 


Continuous 

Changes in 

Program 
Number 1 
Percent 1 


5 
27.8 


1 
4.3 


1 3 
1 27.3 


) 9 
1 17.3 


Lack of 

Eligible Land 
Number ) 
Percent 1 


1 
5.5 





i 5 
1 45.5 


i 6 
1 11.5 



These were the five most frequent "other** responses provided by survey 
participants. All were given a very important or important rating by 
respondents. The 15 mentions of **don*t like red tape, government involvement** 
represent 1.2 percent of all survey respondents. 
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12. In your view, which of the following provisions is lilcely to pose the 
greatest problem froB the standpoint of iBplementation in your county: 



Respondent's Agency 



All 



I SCS t ASCS i CES {Respondents 



Conservation 










Compliance 
Number 
Percent 


275 
69.1 


270 
57.7 


215 
59.2 


760 
61.8 


Swampbuster 
Number 
Percent 


77 
19.3 


90 
19.2 


63 
17.4 


230 
18.7 


Sodbuster 
Number 
Percent 


46 
11.6 


108 
23.1 


85 
23.4 


239 
19.4 



Judging whether conservation compliance, sodbuster, or swampbuster would 
pose the greatest implementation problems in the respondent's county was 
another new question added in 1988. Almost two-thirds (61.8 percent) of the 
respondents said conservation compliance would pose the greatest implementation 
problem. The remaining respondents were just about evenly split between 
sodbuster (19.4 percent) and swampbuster (18.7 percent). 

SCS respondents were more likely to choose conservation compliance. While 
69.1 percent of SCS respondents selected this provision, only 57.7 percent of 
ASCS respondents and 59.2 percent of CES respondents did the same. An equal 
percentage of SCS (19.3 percent) and ASCS (19.2 percent) respondents choose 
swampbuster. Only 17.4 percent of CES respondents selected swampbuster. Almost 
a quarter of ASCS (23.1 percent) and CES (23.4 percent) respondents choose 
sodbuster, while only 11.6 percent of SCS respondents did the same. 
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13a. It a group planning procett being used in your county to conplete the 
planning requireaents attociated with contervation compliance: 



Respondent's Agency 





1 


scs 


ASCS 


CES 


All 
Retpondentt 


Don't Know, Mot 
My Respontibility 
Nunber 1 
Percent : 


2 
.5 


84 

17.7 


110 
29.8 


196 
15.8 


No 
NuBber 
Percent 


1 
1 


291 
73.7 


17( 
37.1 


95 
25.7 


562 
45.4 


Yet 

Nunber 
Percent 


1 
1 


102 
25.8 


214 
45.1 


164 
44.4 


480 
38.8 



Group planning hat been proposed as a aeans of aore efficiently neeting 
the workload posed by iapleaentation of the conservation provisions. In 1988, 
respondents were asked if group planning was being used in their respective 
county to neet the planning requireaents associated with conservation 
compliance. Overall, 38.8 percent said group planning was being used, 45.4 
percent said it was not, and 15.8 percent said they did not know or it was not 
their responsibility to know. 

ASCS (45.1 percent) and CBS (44.4 percent) respondents were nore likely to 
say group planning was being used than SCS (25.8 percent) respondents. Alnost 
three-quarters (73.7 percent) of SCS respondents said it was not being used in 
their counties. Only 37.1 percent of ASCS and 25.7 percent of CES respondents 
said group planning was not being used. However, 3 of 10 (29.8 percent) CES 
respondents said they did not know or that it was not their responsibility to 
know. There were 17.7 percent of ASCS respondents who gave this answer, and 
less than one percent (0.5 percent) of SCS respondents who said the same. 
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13b. If group planning it being used in your county, how effective is the group 
planning process: 



Respondent's Agency 



All 



I SCS I ASCS I CES I Respondents 



Not Effective 
NuBber 
Percent 


i 12 
1 11.5 


10 
4.7 


7 
4.3 


29 
6.1 


SoBevhat 

Effective 

NuBber 

Percent 


1 66 
1 63.5 


162 
76.1 


120 
74.1 


348 
72.7 


Very Effective 
NuBber 
Percent 


1 26 
i 25.0 


41 
19.2 


35 
21.6 


102 
21.3 



Those respondents using group planning in their county were asked to 
assess the effectiveness of this technique. Only 21.3 percent said it was very 
effective, while the aajority, 72.7 percent, reported it as soBevhat effective. 
There were 6.1 percent of the respondents using group planning who said it was 
not effective. 

A quarter (25.0 percent) of the SCS respondents using group planning 
reported it to be very effective. There were 19.2 percent of ASCS and 21.6 
percent of CES respondents who gave it the saae evaluation. ApproxiBately three- 
quarters of ASCS (76.1 percent) and CES (74.1 percent) respondents using group 
planning said it was sonewhat effective. Just under two thirds (63.5 percent) 
of SCS respondents evaluated it as soBewhat effective. Twice as aany SCS (11.5 
percent) respondents as those in ASCS (4.7 percent) and CES (4.3 percent) said 
this technique was not effective. 
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14. Are coBputers being used in your county to coaplete the planning 
requireBents associated with conserYation coapliance: 



Respondent's Agency 



All 



i SCS I ASCS I CES {Respondents 



Don't Know 
NuBber 
Percent 


2 
.5 


1 101 
21.4 


137 
37.4 


240 
19.4 


No 
NuBber 
Percent 


145 
36.5 


1 172 
36.4 


82 
22.4 


399 
32.3 


Yes 
NuBber 
Percent 


250 
63.0 


200 
42.3 


147 
40.2 


597 
48.3 



Respondents were asking if coaputers were being used in their counties as 
part of the planning process associated with conservation coapliance. Alnost 
half (48.3 percent) said that coapaters were being used. Roughly a third (32.3 
percent) replied that coaputers were not part of the conservation coapliance 
planning process. The reaaining fifth (19.4 percent) said that they did not 
know if coBputers were part of this planning process. 

SCS respondents were auch aore likely to recognize if conputers were being 
used in the planning process. There were 63.0 percent of the SCS respondents 
who said yes, 36.5 percent who said no, and less than 1.0 percent (0.5 percent) 
who did not know. ASCS had 42.5 percent of its respondents saying conputers 
were being used, 36.4 percent saying they were not, and a fifth (21.4 percent) 
who did not know. While two-fifths (40.2 percent) of CES respondents said 
coBputers were being used and 32.3 percent said they were not, there were 37.4 
percent who did not know about the use of this technology in the planning 
process. 
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15. Have the highly erodible land determinations been completed in your county: 
Respondent's Agency 







SCS 


ASCS 


CES 


Respondents 


Don't Know, 
Hy Responsi 

Number 

Percent 


Not 
bility 


1 
.3 


30 
6.3 


95 
26.1 


126 
10.2 


No 
Number 
Percent 




182 
45.8 


215 
45.1 


71 
19.5 


468 
37.8 


Yes 

Number 
Percent 




214 
53.9 


232 
48.6 


198 
54.4 


644 
52.0 



Highly erodible land determinations are an important step in implementing 
the conservation compliance provision. Respondents were asked if this land 
assessment had been completed in their county. More than half (52.0 percent) 
said these determinations had been completed. Another 37.8 percent said that 
highly erodible land determinations had not been completed as yet. The 
remaining 10.2 percent said that they did not know if this assessment had been 
completed or that it was not their responsibility to know. 

More than half of the SCS (53.9 percent) and CES (54.4 percent) 
respondents said the highly erodible land determinations had been completed. 
There were 48.6 percent of the ASCS respondents who also said that this process 
was complete. Just over two-fifths of SCS (45.8 percent) and ASCS (45.1 
percent) respondents said the assessments were not complete. Only one-fifth 
(19.5 percent) of CES respondents said this was the case. However, a quarter 
(26.1 percent) of CES respondents said they did not know or that these land 
determinations were not their responsibility. Only one SCS (0.3 percent) 
respondent answered in this way, while 6.3 percent of ASCS respondents gave 
this response. 

In the recent Successful Farming survey, 52.0 percent of the farmers 
polled said they had been informed that they have highly erodible land; 13.3 
percent said they need to determine yet if they have highly erodible land. 
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16. What percentage of the conserYation planning task associated with the 
coBpliance provisions has been coapltted to date in your county: 





Respondent's Agency 
SCS 1 ASCS 1 CES 


All 
Respondents 


0-20 Percent 
NuBber 
Percent 


208 
52.8 


136 
28.9 


73 
19.8 


417 
33.8 


21-40 Percent 
NuBber 
Percent 


109 
27.7 


113 
24.0 


67 
18.2 


289 
23.4 


41-60 Percent 
NuBber 
Percent 


49 
12.4 


70 
14.9 


37 
10.1 


156 
12.7 


61-80 Percent 
NuBber 
Percent 


9 
2.3 


39 
8.3 


20 
5.4 


68 
5.5 


81-100 Percent 
Number 
Percent 


16 
4.1 


17 
3.6 


12 
3.3 


45 

3.6 


Don't Know 
NuBber 
Percent 


3 
.8 


96 
20.4 


159 
43.2 


258 
20.9 



ImpleBenting the conservation coBpliance provision requires a number of 
planing steps and processes. Respondents were asked to estimate the percentage 
of this planing process that had been completed in their county. Less than 10 
percent (9.1 percent) said it was between 61 and 100 percent completed. There 
were 12.7 percent who said it was between 41 and 60 percent completed. Another 
23.4 percent estimated that planning in their county was between 21 and 40 
percent completed. The largest response category was the 33.8 percent who said 
this process was between and 20 percent completed. Another fifth (20.9 
percent) of the respondents did not know the status of this process. 

There was little interagency variation on this scale except at the 
extremes. At one end, 52.8 percent of SCS respondents said the process was 
between and 20 percent completed. This compared to only 28.9 percent in ASCS 
and 19.8 percent in CES who made the same evaluation. At the other end of the 
scale, less than 1.0 percent (0.8 percent) of SCS respondents said they did not 
know. However, one-fifth (20.4 percent) of ASCS respondents and more than two- 
fifths (43.2 percent) of CES respondents did not know the status of the plan- 
ning process. Only 6.4 percent of SCS respondents said the planning process was 
between 61 and 100 percent completed; another 40.1 percent said it was between 
21 and 60 percent completed. The comparable statistics for ASCS were 11.9 per- 
cent and 38.9 percent, respectively. In CES, 8.7 percent said it was 61 to 100 
percent completed, and 28.3 percent said they were 21 to 60 percent finished. 

The recent Successful Farming survey indicated that 18.4 percent of the 
farmers polled needed help yet in developing a plan, while 18.7 percent needed 
help with implementing their plans. In addition, 78.4 percent said the plans 
they have represent **a reasonably workable system" for bringing highly erodible 
land into compliance, while 13.2 percent said their plans were not reasonable. 
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17. In your judgement, are farmers in your county thinking that the timetable 
for implementation of the conservation compliance provision will change: 



Respondent's Agency 



All 



i SCS I ASCS I CES {Respondents 



Don't Know 










Number 


75 


128 


107 


310 


Percent 


19.0 


26.7 


29.0 


24.9 


No 










Number 


86 


145 


114 


345 


Percent 


21.8 


30.2 


30.9 


27.7 


Yes 










Number 


234 


207 


148 


589 


Percent 


59.2 


43.1 


40.1 


47.3 



Almost half (47.3 percent) of the respondents said farmers in their county 
believed the timetable for implementing the conservation compliance provision 
will be changed. Just over a quarter (27.7 percent) said farmers did not 
believe it would change. Another quarter (24.9 percent) said they did not know 
what farmers thought about changes in the implementation timetable. 

SCS respondents were much more likely to perceive that farmers believed 
there would be a change in the timetable. More than half (59.2 percent) gave 
this response. Only two-fifths of ASCS (43.1 percent) and CES (40.1 percent) 
respondents had this perception of farmer opinion. Three in 10 ASCS (30.2 
percent) and CES (30.9 percent) respondents said farmers believed that the 
timetable would not change. Only one-fifth (21.8 percent) of SCS respondents 
had this perception. While less than one-fifth (19.0 percent) of SCS 
respondents did not know, more than a quarter (26.7 percent) of ASCS 
respondents and 29.0 percent of CES respondents said they did not know how 
farmers felt about this issue. 
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18. In your judgement, are farmers in your county thinking that enforcement of 
the conservation compliance provisions will be relaxed: 



Respondent's Agency 



All 



I SCS I ASCS I CES {Respondents 



Don't Know 
Number 
Percent 


82 
20.7 


102 
21.3 


94 
25.6 


278 
22.4 


No 
Number 
Percent 


56 
14.1 


107 
22.3 


103 
28.1 


266 
21.4 


Yes 

Number 
Percent 


258 
65.2 


270 
56.4 


170 
46.3 


698 
56.2 



More than half (56.2 percent) of the respondents said farmers in their 
county believed that the enforcement of conservation compliance will be 
relaxed. Just over a fifth (21.4 percent) of the respondents did not believe 
this to be the case. Another 22.4 percent did not know farmer opinions on this 
issue. 

SCS respondents were more likely to perceive that farmers believed that 
enforcement would be relaxed. Almost two-thirds (65.2 percent) said this was 
their evaluation of the situation. More than half (56.4 percent) of ASCS 
respondents said farmers believed enforcement would be relaxed , and 46.3 
percent of CES respondents felt this way. Those saying farmers did not believe 
enforcement would be relaxed were 14.1 percent, 22.3 percent, and 28.1 percent 
of SCS, ASCS, and CES respondents, respectively. A quarter (25.6 percent) of 
CES respondents said they did not know what farmers believed on this issue. 
There were 21.3 percent of ASCS respondents and 20.7 percent of SCS respondents 
who gave this same answer. 
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19. There is soae discussion about the 1990 fara bill, or a subsequent fara 
bill, containing a cross-coapliance provision relating to nonpoint-source water 
pollution. If farBers want to reaain eligible for USDA prograBS, they will have 
to adopt the necessary best Banageaent practices to reduce off-fara pollution 
of surface water and groundwater. To what extent do you think faraers in your 
county would support such a water quality coapliance provision: 



Respondent's Agency 



All 



I SCS I ASCS I CES I Respondents 



Very Opposed 
Nuaber 
Percent 


52 
12.9 


93 
19.6 


35 . 
9.6 


180 
14.5 


Opposed 
Nuaber 
Percent 


214 
53.2 


224 
47.3 


161 
44.0 


599 
48.2 


Supportive 
Nuaber 
Percent 


133 
33.1 


149 
31.4 


162 
44.3 


444 

35.7 


Very Supportive 
Nuaber 
Percent 


3 
.7 


8 
1.7 


8 
2.2 


19 
1.5 



Overall, only 1.5 percent of the respondents said faraers in their county 
would be very supportive of a water quality cross-coapliance provision. Over a 
third (35.7 percent), however, said faraers would be supportive. A little less 
than half (48.2 percent) said faraers would oppose such a provision, and 14.5 
percent said faraers would be very opposed to the provision. 

CES respondents were aore likely to perceive support for a water quality 
cross-coapliance provision than respondents in the other two agencies. There 
were 46.5 percent of CES respondents who said faraers would be very supportive 
or supportive of such a provision. SCS respondents suggested that 33.8 percent 
of faraers feel this way, while 33.1 percent of ASCS respondents offered the 
saae response. On the other end of the spectrua, two-thirds of ASCS (66.9 
percent) and SCS (66.1 percent) respondents said faraers would be opposed or 
very opposed to such a provision. Just over half (53.6 percent) of CES 
respondents said this would be the case. 

In the recent Successful Farming survey, 23.0 percent of the faraers 
polled said concern about groundwater quality had affected the way they use 
fertilizer nitrogen. Of these 23.0 percent of faraers, 59.5 percent said they 
use less N, 37.1 percent said they apply N differently, and 19.5 percent said 
they were using a different N source. 
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20. In general, how would you describe the current surface water and/or 
groundwater pollution probleB in your county: 



Respondent's Agency 





SCS 


ASCS 


CES 


All 
Respondents 


Nonexistent 
NuBber 
Percent 


9 
2.2 


19 
4.0 


13 
3.5 


41 
3.3 


Slight 
NuBber 
Percent 


99 
24.4 


165 
34.3 


177- 
48.0 


441 
35.1 


Moderate 
NuBber 
Percent 


180 
44.4 


232 
48.2 


139 
37.7 


551 
43.9 


Serious 
NuBber 
Percent 


104 

25.7 


54 

11.2 


33 
8.9 


191 
15.2 


Severe 
NuBber 
Percent 


13 
3.2 


11 
2.3 


7 
1.9 


31 
2.5 



Surface water and groundwater pollution probleas do not appear to be a 
aajor issue aaong respondents. Only 17.7 percent said that water pollution was 
a severe or serious probleB in their county. Two-fifths (43.9 percent) said it 
was a Boderate problea, and another 35.1 percent said it was only a slight 
probleB. There were 3.3 percent of the respondents who said water quality 
probleBS were nonexistent in their county. 

There were 28.9 percent of the SCS respondents who said water pollution 
was severe or serious in their county. This coBpared to only 13.5 percent in 
ASCS and 10.8 percent in CES who had the saae evaluation. AlBost half (48.2 
percent) of the ASCS respondents said water pollution was a Boderate probleB. 
Close to this was the 44.4 percent of SCS respondents who evaluated water 
pollution as Boderate. In CES, 37.7 percent of respondents evaluated the 
probleB thusly. Those saying it was a slight probleB were 48.0 percent in CES, 
34.3 in ASCS, and 24.4 percent in SCS. No agency had Bore than 4 percent of 
it's respondents saying the probleB was nonexistent. 
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21. To what extent do you think agricultoral activities contribute to the water 
pollution probleB in your county: 



Respondent's Agency 





t SCS 


ASCS 


CES 


All 
{Respondents 


Don't Know 
MuBber 
Percent 


! 10 
! 2.5 


15 
3.1 


11 
3.0 


1 36 
1 2.9 


Mo Cause 
NuBber 
Percent 


1 4 
1 1.0 


35 
7.3 


24 
6.5 


! 63 
1 5.0 


Minor Cause 
MuBber 
Percent 


1 152 
1 37.4 


271 
56.5 


231 
62.6 


1 654 
I 52.1 


Major, But Mot 
Sole Cause 

NuBber 

Percent 


i 228 
1 56.2 


150 
31.3 


100 
27.1 


1 478 
1 38.1 


Sole Cause 
NuBber 
Percent 


1 12 
1 3.0 


9 
1.9 


3 
.8 


1 24 
1 1.9 



Agriculture is pointed to as a Bajor source of water quality problems. 
Respondents were asked the extent agricultural activities contribute to water 
pollution probleBS in their county. Only 1.9 percent said it was the sole cause 
of county water pollution probleBS. There were 38.1 percent who said it was a 
Bajor cause, but not the sole cause of these probleBS. Just over half (52.1 
percent) said agricultural activities were a Binor cause of these problens. One 
in 20 respondents said agriculture did not contribute to water quality 
probleBS, and 2.9 percent of respondents did not know what agriculture's 
contribution Bight be. 

SCS was Buch Bore likely to attribute water quality problems to 
agriculture. AlBost 6 of 10 (59.2 percent) SCS respondents said agriculture was 
either a Bajor or sole cause. This coBpared to only 33.2 percent in ASCS and 
27.9 percent in CES who had the saae assessBent. Vhile only 37.4 percent of SCS 
said agriculture was a ninor cause, 56.5 percent of ASCS and 62.6 percent of 
CES respondents offered this evaluation. There were 6.5 percent of CES, 7.3 
percent of ASCS, and 1.0 percent of SCS respondents who said agriculture did 
not cause water quality problems in their county. 
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22. Bow would you describe the current level of interest aaong ftraers in your 
county in low-input (susttintble, tlternative) agriculture: 



Respondent's Agency 



All 



I SCS I ASCS t CES {Respondents 



None 
NuBber 
Percent 


21 
5.3 


40 
8.6 


14 
3.8 


75 
6.1 


Little 
NuBber 
Percent 


132 
33.4 


169 
36.5 


95 
25.9 


396 
32.3 


SoBe 
NuBber 
Percent 


150 
38.0 


179 
38.7 


151 
41.1 


480 
39.2 


Moderate 
NuBber 
Percent 


74 
18.7 


65 
14.0 


83 
22.6 


222 
18.1 


High 
NuBber 
Percent 


18 
4.6 


10 
2.2 


24 
6.5 


52 
4.2 



Respondents were asked to estiBate the level of interest aaong farBers in 
their county relative to low-input, alternative, or sustainable agriculture. 
Only 4.2 percent said such interest was high; 18.1 percent said it was 
Boderate. Another 39.2 percent said there was soBe interest, while 32.3 percent 
said there was little interest. There were 6.1 percent who said there was no 
interest at all. 

In CES, there were 29.1 percent who said interest was high or Boderate. 
This coapared to 16.2 percent in ASCS and 23.3 percent in SCS with siailar 
assessaents. Vhile two-thirds (67.0 percent) of CBS respondents said there was 
little or soae interest, three-quarters (75.2 percent) of ASCS respondents and 
71.4 percent of SCS respondents offered this evaluation. AssessBents of no 
interest ranged froB 8.6 percent in ASCS to 3.8 percent in CES. 
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23. To what extent have the agencies in your county cooperated with each other 
in promoting and iapleaenting the CRP and other provisions in the Conservation 
Title: 



Respondent's Agency 



All 



I SCS ! ASCS I CES I Respondents 



Less Than 


Other 










Prograns 












NuBber 




29 


21 


17 


67 


Percent 




7.1 


4.4 


4.6 


5.4 


About the 


Saae 










as Others 












NuBber 




174 


216 


196 


586 


Percent 




42.9 


45.3 


53.4 


46.9 


More Than 


Other 










Prograas 












NuBber 




203 


240 


154 


597 


Percent 




50.0 


50.3 


42.0 


47.8 



An iaportant diaension of the conservation provisions in the 1985 Food 
Security Act is the iaproved cooperation between and aBong USDA agencies 
required for effective iBplesentation. Respondents were asked about the extent 
to which agencies in their county were cooperating with each other in 
iapleaenting the conservation provisions. Just under half (47.8 percent) said 
the level of cooperation was Bore than what has occurred with other prograas. 
About the saae nuaber (46.9 percent) said the level of cooperation had not 
changed. There were 5.4 percent who i^aid the level of cooperation was less than 
with other prograas. 

Half of the SCS (50.0 percent) and ASCS (50.3 percent) respondents said 
that cooperation increased. Only 42.0 percent of CES respondents offered the 
saae assessaent. More than half (53.4 percent) of the CES respondents said the 
level of cooperation was no different than with other prograas. Just over two- 
fifths (42.9 percent) of SCS respondents and 45.3 percent of ASCS respondents 
also said the level of cooperation had not changed. Those saying the level of 
cooperation had declined were 7.1 percent in SCS, 4.4 percent in ASCS, and 4.6 
percent in CES. 

The level of interagency cooperation appeared to have increased slightly 
between 1987 and 1988. In 1987, there were 43.6 percent of the respondents who 
said cooperation had increased. As noted, there were 47.8 percent who reported 
this in 1988. Those saying there had been no changed decreased froa 50.7 
percent in 1987 to 46.9 percent in 1988. There was essentially no change in the 
nuaber reporting less cooperation; 5.6 percent in 1987 versus 5.4 percent in 
1988. 
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24. IB general, how would you characterize iBpleBentation of the conservation 
provisions in the 1935 farB bill in your county to this point in tiBe: 



Respondent's Agency 



All 



I SCS t ASCS I CES {Respondents 



Highly 
Unsuccessful 

MuBber 

Percent 


7 
1.7 


11 
2.3 


7 
1.9 


25 
2.0 


Moderately 
Unsuccessful 

NuBber 

Percent 


34 
8.4 


55 
11.5 


50 
13.7 


139 
11.2 


Moderately 
Successful 
MuBber 
Percent 


305 

75.7 


350 
73.2 


271 
74.5 


926 
74.4 


Highly 

Successful 
NuBber 
Percent 


57 
14.1 


62 
13.0 


.36 
9.9 


155 
12.4 



This new question for the 1988 survey atteapted to get an overall 
assessBent of the iapleaentation of the conservation provisions in the 
respondent's county. There were 12.4 percent of the respondents who reported 
iBpleBentation as highly successful. A aajority, 74.4 percent, said it was 
Boderately successful. Just over 1 in 10 respondents (11.2 percent) said it was 
Boderately unsuccessful, and 2.0 percent said it was highly unsuccessful. 

There is little variation aaong agencies in their assessBent, although SCS 
respondents were slightly Bore optiaistic in their assessaent. Vhile 14.1 
percent of SCS respondents said it was highly successful, 13.0 percent in ASCS 
and 9.9 percent in CES offered the same assessaent. One of 10 (10.1 percent) 
SCS respondents said it was highly or aoderately unsuccessful. In ASCS, there 
were 13.8 percent of the respondents who gave these answers, while 15.6 percent 
of CES respondents believed iapleaentation success to date fell into one of 
these unsuccessful categories. 
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25. Which of the following factors do you have the greatest need to inplenent 
the conservation provisions in your county: 



Respondent's Agency 



All 



SCS I ASCS i CES {Respondents 



More Staff to 
Work With Farners 

NuBber 

Percent 

More Factual 
Infornation and 
Educational 
Materials 

Nunher 

Percent 

More Training of 
Staff on 
Inplementing 
Provisions 

NuBber 

Percent 

More Cooperation 
and Coordination 
Between Agencies 

Number 

Percent 

More Funds for 
Equipment 

Nunber 

Percent 

Siapler Program 
Number 
Percent 

Completed Soil 
Surveys 

Number 

Percent 

Change Eligibility 
Number 
Percent 

Other Factors 
Number 
Percent 

None Needed 
Number 
Percent 



272 I 163 I 114 I 549 
69.2 i 40.9 I 34.1 I 48.8 



40 t 106 t 102 I 248 
10.2 I 26.6 I 30.5 I 22.0 



32 I 74 I 25 t 131 
8.1 t 18.5 i 7.5 I 11.6 



22 I 19 I 39 I 80 
5.6 I 4.8 I 11.7 t 7.1 



9 ( 9 1 21 I 39 
2.3 I 2.3 t 6.3 i 3.5 



I 10 I 
I 2.5 I 



4 1 4 1 
1.0 I 1.0 I 



t 10 


1 .9 


1 8 


1 .7 



I 7 1 7 
I 2.1 i .6 



13 ( 3 1 20 I 36 
3.3 I 0.8 I 6.0 I 3.2 



II 11 I 6 1 18 
0.3 I 2.8 I 1.8 I 1.6 
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This question, which was open-ended, ttteapted to assess needs agency 
personnel nay have for iapleaenting the conservation provisions. Most responses 
fell into the category of additional staff to work with farners. Approximately 
half (48.8 percent) of all responses listed this need. The next Bost often 
listed response was the need for aore factual inforaation and educational 
■aterials with 22.0 percent. More training for staff on how to iapleaent the 
provisions was aentioned by 11.6 percent of the respondents. More cooperation 
and coordination between and anong the agencies was a need cited by 7.1 percent 
of the respondents. 

More than two-thirds (69.2 percent) of SCS personnel responding to this 
question listed aore staff. This need was also the nost often cited by ASCS 
(40.9 percent) and CBS (34.1 percent) personnel responding to this question. An 
alBost equal number (30.5 percent) of CES personnel listed the need for aore 
factual inforaation and educational aaterials. This need caae out auch lower, 
relative to the aost often cited need, for ASCS (26.6 percent) and for SCS 
(10.2 percent). CES respondents were also twice as likely to cite the need for 
Bore cooperation and coordination than their SCS or ASCS counterparts: 11.7 
percent versus 5.6 percent and 4.8 percent, respectively. Training for staff 
was a higher need for ASCS (18.5 percent) than for either SCS (8.1 percent) or 
CES (7.5 percent). 
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26. Do you have any thoughts or suggestions about what ought to happen to the 
land enrolled in the CRP once the Ip-year contracts expire? 

1. Offer extension of CRP contracts, possibly with adjustments in 
rental rates to account for inflation, etc. 

Nuiiber: 207 Percent: 16.3 (of all 1,267 respondents) 

2. Keep land in CRP out of production once contracts expire. 

Nuia>er: 167 Percent: 13.2 

3. Allow use of the land, but under the rules that will be in 
effect — sodbuster, conservation coapliance. 

Nunber: 152 Percent: 12.0 

4. Let owners decide how land is to be used. 

Nunber: 92 Percent: 7.3 

5. Use of land will depend upon agricultural markets and economy 
generally. 

Number: 42 Percent: 3.3 

Obviously, there was considerable sentiment among respondents to build 
some degree of permanency into the CRP. At the same tine a minority segment of 
the sample population aeemed lesfl cocceroed about tbe need to keep highly 
erodible land out of product ion^ or at leas about tbe goverjinent a need to 
offer iacectives or discibcentivea to achiev« this coiiservation goal 

Veil over half of all aurvey respoadents offered feedback oa this 
question, la all there ir«re 27 different responses provided^ including the 
five most frequently nentioned items listed above, A aumber of the 4dditioi:kal 
reHponsed/suggestloas were positive toward the CkP and it$ extension 
"encourage that land in trees to stay in trees," "ejcpand or refine program,** 
"promote wildlife habitat,** ''government should buy highly erodible land.** A few 
were less positive: "put hack into production " '^farmers fear land won't be 
alloHed to go back into production." Perhaps the most important messages here 
had to do with the uncertainty about the economy some years hecce, when the CR? 
contracts expire whether or not land enrolled in the CRP will be needed for 
production of agricultural commitities; whether or not there will be policies 
in place to perpetuate the conservation goals involved; and whether or not 
these policies will be in place soon enough to give farmers the time to plan 
adequately for whatever program transition options might be available to them. 
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27. Is there anything else you would like to say about the conservation 
provisions of the 1985 fara bill or their iaplenentation? 



1. Lack of staff to inpleaent conservation provisions. 

NuBber: 73 Percent: 5.8 (of all 1,267 respondents) 

2. Conservation provisions a good first step; keep in force; nay 
need sone refinement. 

Number: 72 Percent: 5.7 

3. Don't change rules and regulations so much during implementation. 

Number: 54 Percent: 4.3 

4. Too much paperwork; programs too complex for amount of conservation 
work getting done. 

Number: 38 Percent: 3.0 

5. A better educational efffort must be initiated and maintained. 

Number: 30 Percent: 2.4 

6. There are problems with the swampbuster provision. 

Number: 30 Percent: 2.4 

7. Prefer voluntary programs, not regulatory. 

Number: 28 Percent: 2.2 

8. Be flexible on enforcement of conservation compliance; work with 
farmer to develop practical, economic plan. 

Number: 23 Percent: 1.9 

9. Conservation Title of Food Security Act is bad legislation; should 
be changed or eliminated. 

Number: 21 Percent: 1.7 

10. More cooperation needed between ASCS, CZS, and SCS. 
Number: 20 Percent: 1.6 



About half of all survey participants offered comments in response to this 
question. The result was many messages, some positive, some negative. A good 
many of the 8& di erent responses cataloged had to do more with respondents' 
views of the provisions and their implementation as opposed to what farmers 
might be thlDking or saying: agreement or disagreement with particular points 
in the legislation or implementing rules, compliments or criticism of the job a 
parti<?ular agency has done in implementing the provisions to date, the 
timetable for implementation, and so forth. 

Passage anil implementatiop of the Conservation Title has obviously posed a 
real challenge for the agencies involved. Employees have been asked to do a 
lot, in new an^ different ways in a relatively short time span. Many have 
accepted the cballenge and are doing their best to make the new programs work. 
Others have reacted to it all in much less positive fashion, which has negative 
implications for intergency relations as veil ts the connotations conveyed to 
farmers by some local USDA program administrators. 
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PREFACE 

Many people term the Conservation Title (Title XII) of the Food Security 
Act of 1985 the most significant land and water conservation legislation of the 
past half century. The provisions of that title — conservation reserve, 
sodbuster, swampbuster. and conservation compliance- -along with the 
conservation easements provision elsewhere in the act, represent a unique. If 
not revolutionary, attempt by policymakers In the United States to link the 
stewardship of land and water resources with farmers' and ranchers' eligibility 
for federal farm program benefits. 

President Ronald Reagan signed the Food Security Act, which is commonly 
referred to as the 1985 farm bill (P.L. 99-198), on December 23 of that year. 
Since then, six sign-ups for the conservation reserve have been held, and the 
nation is well over half way toward the program goal of putting 45 million 
acres of highly erodible cropland into a more permanent, protective cover of 
grass, trees, or wildlife habitat over a five-year period. Final administrative 
rules have been issued by the U.S. Department of Agriculture on the sodbuster. 
swampbuster, and conservation compliance provisions, and efforts are proceeding 
nationwide to make the various highly erodible land and wetland determinations 
and to develop the conservation plans needed to implement these provisions. 
Pending yet are final administrative rules on the conservation easements 
provision. 

Given this flurry of activity since the legislation's enactment and the 
clear Indication that most of the nation's farmers and ranchers will be subject 
to the requirements of some or all of the provisions In the Conservation Title, 
the Soil and Water Conservation Society in late 1986 asked USDA for Its support 
of a national conference to assess how implementation of the provisions was 
progressing. USDA subsequently granted that support, financial and otherwise. 
Generous financial support for the conference was also provided by the Joyce 
Foundation of Chicago, Illinois, which has done much over the past decade to 
promote soil and water conservation In this nation. 

This white paper Is based on that conference, "American Agriculture at tlie 
Crossroads, A Conservation Assessment of the 1985 Food Security Act,'* held 
November 1-3, 1987, in Kansas City, Missouri. Its purpose Is to summarize and 
Interpret the facts presented and opinions expressed during the conference. Of 
particular value .should be the feedback captured from the regional discussion 
group sessions that were an Important part of the conference program. 

There Is no attempt In this white paper to prescribe solutions to the 
issues or problems identified. To reach consensus among the broad cross-section 
of interests represented at the conference would have been impossible. Instead, 
the conference served as a forum, and a useful one at that, to test the winds 
of change and establish channels of communication among the many interests with 
a stake in what the Food Security Act strives to accomplish. Hopefully, this 
white paper will further these same objectives. 

Max Schnepf, Editor of Publications 
Soil and Water Conservation Society 
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We knew things would change when the conservation provisions 
of the 1986 farm bill became law. But nobody knew how much. 

Peter C. Myers. Deputy Secretary 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 

Title XII of the Food Security Act of 1985 — Public Law 99-198 — is entitled 
simply "Conservation/ but the provisions it contains and the sweeping changes 
it appears to have set In motion have* in many respects, redefined the term 
"conservation" as previously used in American agriculture. 

The roost central change, in principle at least, is that conservation no 
longer implies farmer activities or government programs that exist, separately 
and unequally, outside the mainstream of the agricultural economy and farm 
policymaking. Deputy Secretary of Agriculture Peter C. Myers has observed that 
the 1985 farm bill has "woven... conservation efforts into the very fabric of 
our farm policy." 

Redefinitions of most aspects of conservation flow from this central 
change. Title XII makes conservation practices on millions of acres of land an 
eligibility requirement for many U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) 
programs, including most commodity and credit programs. Because the minority of 
farmers feel that current economic circumstances leave thero little choice but 
to participate In one or more of these programs (and participation rates are, 
in fact, quite high), conservation no longer merely implies farmers availing 
themselves, on a voluntary basis, of the technical and financial assistance 
available through traditional USDA conservation programs. Conservation will 
become an economic imperative for many farmers in the near term. Given the 
financial influence of USDA farm programs in the recent past and for the 
foreseeable future — program payments in 1987-88, for instance, accounted for 40 
percent of net income for all of agriculture — conservation activities suddenly 
rank among the most important business decisions farmers will make, 
individually and collectively, over the next few years. 

As a result, local personnel of the Soil Conservation Service (SCS) and 
the Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service (ASCS), and to soroe 
extent conservation district officials and staff, have taken on a distinctly 
new role since passage of the Pood Security Act: They are implementing and 
enforcing programs and policies that potentially have direct economic effects 
on hundreds of thousands of farmers and hundreds of millions of acres of land. 
Some farmers and conservationists welcome this change; others are decidedly 
uncomfortable with its quasi-regulatory nature. 

Conservation planning and education activities, the stock in trade of soil 
conservation before 1985, are in many respects more iroportant than ever, but 
they also have changed. They have had to. Title XII has caused planning and 
education to be mounted on an unprecedented scale. The roost salient example: 
USDA estimates that some 800,000 new soli conservation plans will have to be 
prepared by 1990. 

Planning and education are focused on acute conservation problems (highly 
erodible land and wetlands) that were often by-passed in traditional 
conservation programs. Farmers who have never set foot in an SCS office are 
doing so now, and some are not happy to be there. Deadlines set in the Pood 
Security Act have given conservation planning an urgency it has never had 
before. The deadlines have also forced innovation and streamlining in planning 
techniques and procedures. Field determinations of erosion rates, wetlands 
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characteristics, or the adequacy of erosion control now have economic as well 
as conservation signincance; for many farmers, eligibility for tens of 
thousands of dollars worth of farm program benefits may hang in the balance. 
The crush of the Pood Security Act workload has profoundly affected day-to-day 
activities of local USDA and conservation district personnel. And in a great 
many conservation districts, priorities established by district boards have 
been swept aside by the overwhelming demands of Title XII. 

In November 1987, more than 600 individuals from virtually every part of 
the country, representing all levels of government, a broad cross-section of 
the farm community, the environmental movement, the news media, academla. and 
agribusiness gathered in Kansas City to assess the new meanings of agricultural 
resource conservation that were introduced by the Food Security Act. Among the 
objectives of the two-day conference, according to co-chairman Marlin L. 
Edwards of Pioneer Hi-Bred International, was to promote: 

- "a greater appreciation for the need to cooperate between agencies, but 
more importantly that the public and private sectors find ways to work together 
effectively and efficiently In implementation of the farm bill conservation 
provisions: 

- a greater appreciation of the educational support needed to assist 
farmers.... 

- a greater awareness on the part of farmers and agribusiness of the 
amount of effort which will be required...." 

Edwards also hoped the conference would: 

- "(expose! the sensitivities in this farm bill mandate.. .{and) cause us 
to carefully implement the provisions with the best information.... 

- (provide) ideas which can be used to assist us in the large task we 
face. To some It may be a computer program, to others an Idea of how the public 
agencies may involve the private sec tor... to assist farmers in the adoption of 
conservation farming systems: 

- (make participants] more informed about the conservation provisions... 
and (provide) an agenda of activities and contributions we can make to 
agriculture in the years ahead." 

This white paper attempts to capture for those who attended the confer- 
ence, as well as for those unable to attend, the range of information and 
opinions that emerged from more than 40 presentations at the conference on 
virtually every aspect of Title XII and its implementation. It also summarizes 
the reports from seven discussion groups that assessed the Conservation Title 
from a regional perspective. 

This document is not a conference proceedings. Limitations of time and 
space did not permit direct quotation of each of the conference speakers, or 
all of the individuals who subsequently sent comments on the conference to the 
Soil and Water Conservation Society. Every attempt was made during drafting and 
review, however, to make sure the salient points raised during the conference 
are presented herein. 

It is important to note that the conference was not designed to forge 
consensus on specific issues or recommendations. Accordingly, this document 
presents but does not prescribe particular viewpoints or specific policy or 
administrative reforms. 

The Scope of Title XII 

A brief look at the scope of the Conservation Title and the impressive 
statistics it conjures up may suggest why Title XII has been so routinely 
termed "historic" or "revolutionary." literally from the moment it was signed 
into law. 

The first of the Title XII provisions to be Implemented, the Conservation 
Reserve Program (CRP), had the distinction of becoming one of the country's 
m^or natural resource conservation programs within 18 months of its inception. 

6 
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By the end of 1987, nearly 23 million acres of highly erodible cropland — the 
type of land that often has eluded traditional government conservation programs 
— was slated for protection by plantings of grass or trees for 10 years under 
CRP contracts. Farmers have enrolled this land voluntarily; in return, they 
will receive payments fkt>m the federal government totalling more than $13 
billion over the life of existing CRP contracts. In effect, the CRP has sharply 
increased — in fact, it has more than quadrupled — the nation's federal soil 
conservation budget to well over $2 billion each year for the next decade. At 
the current enrollment level, the program is expected to reduce soil loss from 
erosion by some 460 million tons a year (about 20 tons per acre annually). 

Conservation efforts potentially as important as the CRP are underway as a 
result of Title XII's "sodbuster* and "swampbuster" policies, which were 
designed, according to implementing regulations issued by USDA, "to remove the 
incentive that certain benefits provided by the Department could give producers 
to cultivate highly erodible land or to convert wetlands for the purposes of 
producing an agricultural commodity." 

Sodbuster denies farmers eligibility for roost USI)A programs. Including the 
widely subscribed commodity programs, if they cultivate highly erodible land 
without following a locally approved soil conservation plan. Under regulations 
issued by USDA, the policy applies to two extraordinarily large categories of 
land. Highly erodible land that was not cultivated between 1980 and 1985 became 
subject to sodbuster immediately after USDA formally proposed the interim rule 
on June 24, 1986; some 227.3 million acres of such land were identified by 
USDA. 

Under the "conservation compliance" provision of sodbuster. all highly 
erodible cropland, regardless of cropping history, becomes subject to sodbuster 
sanctions beginning In 1990, at which time farmers roust begin following 
approved conservation plans that roust be fully implemented by 1990. This 
category of land, according to USDA. comprises 117.9 million acres of highly 
erodible land. Because the policy applies when at least one- third of a field is 
highly erodible. another 47 million acres of nonerodlble land are encompassed 
by conservation compliance. 

According to USDA, the total of 346.2 million acres of highly erodible 
land subject to sodbuster "amounts to 24.6 percent of all agricultural land and 
accounts for 68 percent of all cropland erosion." 

Siroilarly. under "swampbuster" farmers can lose eligibility for roost 
federal assistance programs administered by USDA if they convert wetlands 
through drainage or other means for the purpose of producing an agricultural 
cororoodity. Technically, swampbuster applies to all reroaining wetlands in the 
United States (except certain wetlands In Alaslca exempted by Congress in 1987). 
that is, an estimated 90.9 million acres, according to USDA's 1982 National 
Resources Inventory (NRI). Of these, some 78.4 million acres are on nonfederal 
land, although, according to the 1982 NRI, only about 5 million acres have 
significant potential for conversion to agricultural use. 

WIU Title XII BndureT 

Without question, the Kansas City conference revealed a great deal of 
enthusiasm about the conservation potential of Title XII programs and policies. 
But that enthusiasm was tempered by more skeptical — some may prefer realistic — 
appraisals of what the Conservation Title actually will accomplish. For all 
their apparent precision and scale, USDA's estimates of how much land will be 
protected, how much soil erosion will be reduced, and so forth, are of course 
nothing more than nmaerical prognostications. In the final analysis, these 
impact estimates will be benchmarks only for measuring the success of Title XII 
or the degree to which the reach of the law exceeded its grasp. A wide range of 
opinion was evident in Kansas City regarding the potential impact of Title XII, 
the prospects for rigorous ImpieMentation, and the possibility of future 
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legislative change to strengthen the Conservation Title — or weaken it. 

"We Icnow the skeptics are raising questions like, how soon will these 
provisions go away? If enough people hold off getting a conservation plan, will 
Congress extend the deadline? Will the standards change? Will they get more 
strict, or will they loosen up?" said Deputy Secretary Myers in his statement 
to the conference. "If you know someone who's holding back getting a 
conservation plan because of questions like these, tell them they are taking a 
gamble. ..a big gamble.... Will the conservation provisions go away? I don't 
think so. Not if you look at the coalition of farm and environmental groups 
that got them established. Those groups fought long and hard to bring more 
consistency to government commodity and conservation programs. They won't give 
up now because some folks drag their feet." 

But Dean Kleckner, president of the American Farm Bureau Federation, told 
the conference, "Let us remember a truth that Is easily forgotten. Actually, it 
is a rule of politics. One Congress cannot bind another. Maybe this reminder 
seems pointless here and now. but I think not. When it comes to farm programs, 
one Congress hardly gets done writing what the next one wants to re-write, or 
to completely erase." Citing a Farm Bureau policy, Kleckner said, "In the event 
that conservation compliance provisions are not modified to reduce the economic 
hardships on producers, we urge legislative repeal." 

Other speakers commented on the pitfalls of tying conservation 
requirements to farm programs and economic circumstances that can change 
dramatically in the space of a few years. "Conservation policy historically 
accommodates production policy in the United States," Marty Strange, co- 
director of the Center for Rural Affairs in WalthiU, Nebraska, told the 
conference. Strange added, "When production is surplus and prices low. 
conservation is convenient: when export sales are brisk and prices robust, the 
commitment to conservation withers. Nothing in the current set of policies 
suggests anything substantively different. The effectiveness of the 
Conservation Reserve Program, for example, depends not only upon short range 
changes in demand for farm products, but in a long-range commitment to enforce 
conservation compliance, sodbuster, and swampbuster after the 10-year CRF 
contracts expire." 

Bill Laycock. head of the Department of Range Management at the University 
of Wyoming, sounded a similar theme: "Will the current conservation reserve 
succeed where the soil bank failed and result in permanent retirement of these 
erodible lands? The sodbuster and compliance provisions of the 1985 farm bill 
should help accomplish this. The main question is whether USDA policy and con- 
gressional legislation will remain resolute in preventing re-plowing of these 
lands when CRF ends. History does not provide much encouragement that such 
resolve will prevail. We seem to be very willing to modify our conservation 
laws and policies to take advantage of short-term economic opportunities." 

Clarence Durban, president of the National Association of Conservation 
Districts, expressing a view voiced by many conference participants, said it 
was imperative to motivate the landowner: "For the first time in our federal 
conservation programs, we have provided a strong incentive for landowners to 
develop a dedicated land stewardship ethic. But the agriculture community is, 
in many cases, adopting a wait-and-see attitude. There is still a lot of 
skepticism among farmers as to whether these programs will — or even should — 
work. While the commitment and initiative of the American farmer cannot be 
doubted, we have to keep in mind that all this is coming at a time when the 
agriculture community Is under a great deal of economic stress. Given the hard 
times farmers are experiencing. It is no wonder that they would greet these new 
programs with some skepticism. After all, the farm bill could have a 
considerable impact on their financial situation.... A point that some outside 
our conservation network may not understand is this: If farmers don't accept 
and support the conservation provisions of the farm bill, success will surely 
elude us all." 
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In sunuBlng up the proceedings, conference co-chairman and Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture George Dunlop said, "We should not underestimate the 
enormity or complexity of the tasks laheadl.... The Department of Agriculture 
in all of its history has never been asked by Congress or by the public to 
undertake such a broad, comprehensive, consistent, and coordinated program that 
involved all of its agencies into one problem-solving enterprise." 

Secretary Dunlop stressed the need for continued cooperation among 
government personnel, farmers, and the conservation community and consistency 
in the administration of the Title XII provisions. In his view, "If I had to 
sum it up,... what we're doing is working. The new laws are being successfully 
implemented. Our most fundamental expectations are being met. And indeed, while 
there are many complexities, challenges, and problems which remain unresolved, 
they're being addressed." 

"This conference has been successful in pointing out in very specific 
detail that we can and will have the kind of implementation of the Food 
Security Act that will be a model for government and the private sector working 
together in a way they never have," Secretary Dunlop concluded. "I believe that 
this conference will demonstrate that we can improve the ability of 
agricultural groups and farmers to work together with conservation and 
environmental organizations... and that this conference will provide a 
foundation for even more initiatives and cooperation as we move Into the 1990s 
and the 21st century...." 
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With Its goaJ of converting 40 to 46 million highly erodible acres 
to permanent cover under 10-year contracts, the CRP is without doubt 
the most ambitious long term land retirement program ever enacted. 

Milton Hertz. Administrator 

Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service 

The CRP was the first of the major provisions of Title XII to be 
implemented on a large scale. After five sign-ups by farmers, CRP land could 
be found in virtually every part of the country, though much of the 23 
million acres enrolled by the end of 1987 were in the Great Plains and 
Midwest regions. By virtue of its scale and attendant visibility among 
conservationists, farmers, and agricultural policymakers, the success of 
the CRP in meeting a number of objectives will be an important litmus of 
the overall success of Title XII. In general, the CRP was favorably reviewed 
at the Kansas City conference. A recent survey by the American Farmland 
Trust (AFT) corroborated this finding among participating farmers, more than 
95 percent of whom expressed satisfaction with the program. "It's enjoyable 
to come and talk about a successful farm program," said AFT's president, 
Ralph Grossi. "As a dairy farmer myself. I'm very well aware of the other kinds 
of farm programs." 

In both plenary and regional sessions, however, a number of significant 
criticisms were raised about the program's performance to date, and numerous 
recommendations — some modest, some sweeping — were offered to improve the CRP's 
future expansion and operation. ASCS Administrator Milton Hertz acknowledged, 
"Yes. we are pleased with the overall progress of the program. But that does 
not mean there are no problem areas requiring attention, and that there are no 
questions about our continued progress as we look ahead to 1990." 

The CRP is designed to encourage farmers to take highly erodible land out 
of crop production and plant it to grass or trees by entering Into 10-year 
contracts with USDA. Enacting the program. Congresls clearly sought two broad 
types of benefits: environmental, through reduction of soil erosion and 
enhancement of wildlife, and economic, through financial assistance to farmers 
and reduction of crop production (with possible attendant benefits of reduced 
commodity program outlays). 

Farmers submit bids to the local ASCS office for the amount of rental 
payment they will accept (per acre annually) to convert such cropland to 
protective vegetation for the entire 10-year period. In return, farmers plant 
grass, trees, or other vegetation according to a conservation plan developed 
and approved by the local conservation district. USDA pays up to 50 percent of 
the cost of establishing the protective vegetation, which may include grasses 
and legumes, forest tree plantations, permanent wildlife habitat, field 
windbreaks and shallow water areas for wildlife, or any combination of these 
practices. Eligibility for the program is limited to fields having two-thirds 
or more highly erodible cropland. 

Off To a Fast Start 

"The ink was barely dry on the 1986 act when ASCS announced the first 
signup for the new reserve," Hertz told the Kansas City conference. "We were 
charged with implementing the program in 60 days, so we had to work fast and 
keep things as simple as possible. The results of that first sign-up. in March 
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1986, were admittedly disappointing. Of 4.8 million acres bid. only about 
840,000 were accepted. But since that shaky start, fanners have become more 
informed about CRP and its benefits...." 

Administrator Hertz concluded, "Believe me, none of us expected we'd be 
this far along in only a year and a half, having signed up nearly 23 million 
acres — more than half the five-year goal. And this has been achieved at a 
reasonable cost to the government. To date, the average annual rental cost is 
$48.40 per acre, which amounts to a total annual cost of about $1.1 billion in 
rental payments for acreage enrolled so far." 

At the time of the conference, USDA had initiated an interagency analysis 
of the CRP, including the program's cost-effectiveness (results should be 
available sometime in 1988). Ralph Grossi presented the results of an analysis 
conducted for AFT by Economic Perspectives, Inc. "The study showed that the 
conservation reserve reduces deficiency payments by more than the rental rate 
and the costs of establishing cover," Grossi stated. The CRP appears to be more 
cost-effective in reducing production than a paid diversion and reduces govern- 
ment commodity loan and storage costs. The analysis projected that a fully 
subscribed CRP would raise commodity prices and reduce federal outlays by $600 
million over the period 1986 to 1990. At the same time, the AFT study projects 
that the CRP will Increase farm income $2.3 billion over that interval. 

According to USDA estimates, average soil erosion rates on land enrolled 
in the CRP by the end of 1987 were reduced from about 22 tons per acre per year 
(a rate more than four times greater than the national cropland average) to 
less than 2 tons per acre per year. At the current enrollment level, the CRP 
will reduce cropland erosion by an estimated 460 million tons a year for 10 
years. This represents a substantial improvement in the erosion reduction 
achieved through traditional USDA conservation programs, particularly in terms 
of the acreage of highly erodible land treated, and represents an appreciable 
reduction in overall cropland erosion. 

What contributed to the fast start for the CRP in its first 18 months? 
Greg Larson, with the Minnesota Board of Water and Soil Resources, presented 
results of an informal, 10-state survey of conservation officials in which he 
identified four strategies that boosted enrollment: 

- "Coordination of information and promotion campaigns between agencies. 

- "Non-USDA agencies (for example, conservation districts and state 
forestry and wildlife agencies) assisting with sign-ups. 

- "The use of state, local, and private (for example, wildlife group) 
funds to supplement annual rental payments or vegetative cover establishment. 

- "Establishment of a multiagency CRP review and 'troubleshooting' group." 
Larson noted that the officials he contacted pointed out a number of 

"positive aspects of CRP" that contributed to the program's success to date: 

- "Changed landowner attitudes — marginal cropland is now viewed as a 
resource to retire rather than farm. 

- "Provides farmers with a stable income which, in turn, helps local and 
state economies. 

- "Enhances land-based recreational opportunities in the rural sector. 

- "Erosion control, water quality, and wildlife benefits. 

- "Provides an opportunity for coalition building. 

- "Allows resource agencies to be proactive rather than reactive. 

- "Helps stabilize declining land values." 

Roger Holclc, president of the Kellogg-Sully Bank & Trust in Kellogg, Iowa, 
described the financial appeal of the CRP for some farmers through the example 
of a transaction conducted by one of his customers. "The farm was purchased for 
$600 per acre with a 10 percent down payment and the balance carried on 
contract with the seller at 8 percent interest with a full 10-year 
amortization.... The grand total of landownership costs is 176,800. The 10-year 
total of CRP rent paymenU U 176,600. In other words, CRP will totally pay for 
the farm in 10 years.* 
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While the economics of the CRP have boosted Interest In many areas, 
worries about the social and economic Impacts of the program were expressed at 
a number of sessions, most directly and thoroughly by Marty Strange, co- 
director of the Center for Rural Affairs In Walthlll. Nebraska. "Early 
indications are not favorable for those of us who believe that small- and 
moderate-sized, owner-operated, diversified family farms are the soundest 
social foundation for American agriculture." Strange listed among the 
"unfortunate social consequences of current conservation provisions of the 1986 
Food Security Act...": 

- "Tenants are muscled out of land that goes into the CRP. Despite stated 
Intentions to protect tenants from abuse, as a practical matter... nothing USDA 
is willing to try has worked. Landlords have effective ways to rid themselves 
of tenants on land they want to put into the reserve, and to do so without 
offering a fair or reasonable share of the CRP payments. 

- "The CRP contributes in some Instances to land speculation. Where CRP 
payments are high relative to market rental values, they may actually put a 
floor under land values, stabilizing some financially weak farming operations. 
But this is generally only possible because the program has created conditions 
ideal for absentee investors who may find the CRP a good hedge against infla- 
tion or a better Investment than the stock market.... The outrageously high CRP 
bid values on Irrigated lands In some parts of Nebraska, for example, where the 
annual CRP payment was roughly equal to the market value of the land at the 
time of the bid. have produced a perverse land boom by outside Investors. 

- "Bid pools are so insensitive to variations within and between pools In 
land rental value, soil productivity, and erodibility that the CRP has a 
sharply differential impact on local economies with similar problems. This only 
pushes other land out of the reach of farmers who must pay for it from farm 
income." 

Water Quality Concerns 

Despite the impressive reductions In soil erosion reported for the CRP. It 
is widely recognized that soil erosion rates are far from perfect indicators of 
actual erosion damage. Of principal concern Is the Inadequacy of erosion rates — 
as well as the current erosion criteria for the CRP — as Indicators of off-site 
erosion damage, particularly sediment and runoff damage that affects water 
bodies. 

For this reason, many conference sessions brought up suggestions for 
refining the CRP to better focus It on surface water quality problems. Title 
XII authorizes the secretary of agriculture to use the CRP to deal with such 
problems. In January 1988. USDA announced guidelines under which limited areas 
of land that are not considered highly erodlble under the regulatory 
definition, but which are In proximity to water bodies, can be enrolled In the 
CRP and planted to protective vegetation that allows the land to serve as 
filter strips. ASCS Administrator Hertz noted, "We are taking a harder look at 
Increased targeting of the program to address water quality concerns in areas 
where it is practical and cost-effective to do so. Making filter strips 
eligible for enrollment Is but one available option." 

A related concern is the geographic distribution of the 23 million acres 
currently enrolled In the CRP. A very large share of the CRP land has qualified 
as a result of wind erosion. While serious, the problems are thought to be less 
costly to society than the damage to soil productivity and water bodies that Is 
associated with sheet, rlll. and various types of gully erosion and runoff. 

Several plenary speakers and regional discussion groups noted that CRP 
enrollment has lagged In the Com Belt and certain eastern states; low 
enrollment In the vicinity of the Chesapeake Bay ha« been especially 
disappointing to consenratlonlsts who view the CRP m « potential tool for 
dealing with water quality problems there. The main reason for low enrollment 
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relative to eligible land in these regions appears to be the CRP bid caps or 
"maximums." These are deemed too low by most observers, given the productivity 
of the land; prevailing cropland rental rates; or, in the case of the 
Chesapeake region, the elevated price of farmland because of nonfarm (mainly 
recreational) demand for waterfl-ont property. Furthermore, average yields on 
land enrolled in the CRP have risen over the course of the five slgn-ups, 
implying that higher bids or other incentives may be needed in the future to 
entice highly erodible land into the program. 

Not Enough Trees? 

Hertz hit a commonly expressed concern in stating: "We clearly are 
disappointed in the record so far on tree plantings. The law specifies a goal 
of 12.5 percent of the CRP land in trees, and less than 6 percent of the 
acreage has been enrolled in tree plantings in all but one sign-up. In the 
fifth sign-up, we placed added emphasis on encouraging tree plantings where 
suitable, and we will continue to do so in the future. Tree stands dramatically 
reduce soli erosion, benefit water quality and wildlife, and provide future 
sources of timber." Hertz said. "And once cropland is planted to trees, it Is 
likely to remain out of production for long periods." 

In January 1988, USDA announced the criteria for highly erodible land 
would be relaxed from 3T to 2T for tree plantings, following the recommendation 
of representatives from ASCS, SCS, the Forest Service, and Extension Service. 
Notwithstanding the benefits of tree plantings and the farm bill's goals in 
that regard, some at the conference expressed concern about the prospective 
rule change, noting that the CRP was intended to be focused on acute soil 
erosion problems, not the planting of trees per se. 

Toward the 45-lllIlion-Acre Goal: What Lies Ahead? 

"A logical question is whether we think (the) CRP will achieve its 40 to 
45-million-acre goal and meet the objectives envisioned for the program." Hertz 
said. "Our progress to date has exceeded expectations, but several factors will 
influence CRP participation down the road." 

Hertz noted the following considerations: 

- Conservation compliance: "As producers become more aware of the impact 
of this provision on their individual operations — especially as the 1990 start- 
up deadline for conservation plans approaches — we expect it will provide a 
strong stimulus for many to enter.... For many producers, (the) CRP will offer 
payments to do what they ultimately may be required to do to be in conservation 
compliance." 

Several conference speakers noted a potential problem in the interaction 
of the two provisions. If the CRP is not a viable option for producers, either 
because rental rates are unattractive, planning is put off to the last minute, 
or the 26 percent county cropland limit on CRP enrollment has been reached, 
pressure may build to expand the CRP or delay or weaken conservation 
compliance. 

- The 25 percent limit: "So far 69 counties, mostly in the Plains and 
Mountain States, have exceeded the 26 percent limit." Hertz said. Under the 
Food Security Act. no more than 26 percent of the cropland in any county can be 
enrolled in the CRP unless a waiver is granted. The measure Is designed to 
mitigate severe economic impact on communities and agribusiness as a result of 
large scale land idling — a ms^or problem in the Soil Bank program of the 1950s 
and 1960s. "As time goes on," Hertz said, "more and more counties. ..are going 

to find themselves hitting the acreage limitation. This was a ms^or reason that 
the dual erodiblllty criteria were extended beyond the 1987 program year. An 
expansion of the acreage eligible for CRP was necessary to meet the program's 
40-mllllon-acre goal." 
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Bank President Hoick noted that economic impacts of the CRP remain an Im- 
portant and sensitive issue. "One local cooperative estimates that 5.000 acres 
within their trade territory have been enrolled in CRP." he said. "They expect 
to lose crop Input sales on two-thirds of the CRP acres. Translated to dollars, 
this means a loss In revenue of approximately $350,000. The other side of this 
two-edged sword comes in the fall when there are 300,000 less bushels of grain 
to dry. store, and market, hopefully with a profitable margin. This loss of bus- 
iness very well could result in the loss of employment of one or more people." 

- The financial attractiveness of the CRP: Hertz observed that a recent 
ASCS analysis showed that CRP enrollment rates were related to rates of return 
on land received by producers through the program. A large portion (58 percent) 
of the land enrolled enjoys a rate of return greater than 10 percent, whereas 
enrollment Is very low in areas where the rate of return is less than 5 
percent. "The analysis suggests we could have trouble reaching the 40-mllllon 
acre goal." Hertz stated. "We are running short of eligible land where (the! 

CRP offers high rates of return." 

Greg Larson's 10-state survey of conservation officials uncovered other 
problems that may well affect future CRP performance and enrollment. 

- "Did level and pool area structure is sometimes hindering enrollment. 

- "Competition exists between the feed grain program and CRP. 

- "Farmers with meadow/hay based rotations are often ineligible. 

- "(CRP) bid levels are setting a cash rental 'floor,' thus Increasing 
costs for non-participants. 

- "Inconsistency between CRP land eligibility and highly erodlble land 
criteria has, in some states, created a loophole whereby land is eligible for 
CRP but is not highly erodlble land (under conservation compliance and 
sodbuster). Consequently, farmers enroll large acreages in CRP then clear 
additional land to farm without sodbuster penalties. 

- "Uncertainty that USDA will 'hold the line' on CRP requirements." 
On this last point, Larson offered a recommendation that summed up 

concerns expressed at many points during the conference. "USDA should issue 
clear, consistent, and timely messages that CRP (and other Food Security Act) 
requirements as established in final rules will not be relaxed," he said. "This 
will be particularly Important If commodity prices Increase significantly 
before the expiration of CRP contracts." 

Larson also noted a need for state and local programs and for expanded 
staffing to complement the federal CRP: "State and local governments can do 
much to complement the Conservation Reserve Program. One such example exists in 
Minnesota. A state-funded conservation reserve program called RIM (Reinvest in 
Minnesota) complements CRP by offering landowners lump sum payments for 20-year 
or perpetual conservation easements.... Although Minnesota has over 1.6 million 
acres In CRP and a greater percentage of eligible cropland (66 percent) in CRP 
than any other state, landowners still enrolled over 20,000 acres of marginal 
cropland in the 1986-1987 RIM program." 

Several speakers alluded to proposals, such as legislation Introduced in 
1987 by Senator Sam Nunn and others, for expanding the CRP beyond the 40 to 46- 
million-acre statutory goal. The AFT analysis discussed earlier examined a CRP 
expansion to 60 million acres and projected further government cost reductions 
($1.2 billion annually) vis a vis the annual commodity programs. AFT's Grossl 
noted, as did many other conference participants, that the Pood Security Act 
provides for a change in the funding mechanism for the CRP in the 1988 fiscal 
year, from Commodity Credit Corporation reimbursement to annual appropriation. 
This change may introduce uncertainty about funding for future enrollments, 
whether the acreage goal is expanded or not. Many conference participants noted 
that this type of uncertainty might compromise farmer confidence In the CRP and 
other conservation provisions. 

Considerable concern also was expresed about the fate of CRP acres 
following expiration of the 10-year contracts. 
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Chapter 3 
Soclbvtst:^!- and c:onser'vat:lon Oompllance 

In putting together the 1986 farm bill, this country made a choice. 
It was a choice between consistency and Inconsistency In commodity and 
conservation programs. We chose consistency. It was the right choice. 

Wilson Scaling. Chief 
Soil Conservation Service 

The sodbuster policy originated in concerns by farmers and ranchers in 
Weld County, Colorado, over the conversion of fragile rangeland to cropland 
use, particularly by farm owners and operators who lived outside the county and 
who were able to subsidize this improper land use with the benefits of USDA 
commodity programs. First proposed by Senator William Armstrong of Colorado, 
sodbuster sought to deny a broad range of USDA program benefits to farmers who 
improperly cultivate highly erodible land, exacerbating both soil erosion and 
commodity supply problems. The proposal was debated for years in the U.S. 
Senate and became progressively stronger as it neared final passage in Title 
XII of the Food Security Act. 

"Conservation compliance," first proposed by the conservation coalition (a 
group of national conservation and environmental organizations) in early 1986, 
is technically a subprovision of sodbuster, but in scope and potential impact 
it is far more significant. Sodbuster, which came into effect in mid -1986, 
applies to highly erodible land, except land that was »<t cultivated during the 
"grandfather" period — crop years between 1980 and 1985. Under conservation 
compliance, that "grandfather" dies at the end of 1989. Thereafter, sodbuster 
applies to any highly erodible land, regardless of its cropping history. 
Producers must have a plan in place for such land by the end of 1989; they have 
a "grace period" from the beginning of 1990 to the end of 1994, during which 
they must implement their locally approved conservation plan according to the 
plan's schedule in order to remain eligible for most USDA programs. 

As mentioned in the introduction to this paper, under USDA regulations 
sodbuster applies to an estimated 227 million acres of highly erodible land. In 
any one year, only a few million such acres are expected to be brought into 
commodity production, particularly when commodity prices are weak. Still, the 
conversions must comply with a locally approved conservation plan if the 
producer wishes to remain eligible that year for commodity. Farmers Home 
Administration (FmHA), and other USDA programs. 

Conservation compliance applies, under USDA rules, to an estimated 118 
million acres of highly erodible cropland that were cultivated at least once 
during the 1980 to 1986 crop years. (Another 47 million acres, largely not 
highly erodible, are also encompassed by the provision because it applies to 
any field that is at least one-third highly erodible land.) 

Sodbuster. conservation compliance, and the Conservation Reserve Program 
were designed by Congress to complement one another. The chief interaction, of 
course, is between the CRP and conservation compliance. Under existing rules, 
they apply to similar though not identical land. Incongruities between 
definitions of land eligible for the CRP and subject to compliance was. in 
fact, a recurring theme and concern expressed during the Kansas City 
conference. The CRP is considered a transition program, a means to encourage 
farmers to convert highly erodible land unsuitable for cropping to more 
sustainable uses. Conservation compliance is intended to phase out the improper 
use of such land by requiring conservation in return for program eligibility. 
As the preceding chapter discussed, both the Congress and USDA envision the CRP 
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as a workable option for responding to conservation compliance, In particular 
for fanners whose cropland erosion problems are severe and costly to remedy 
under a regime of program crops. Whether the two provisions will mesh as 
Intended in application was a miOor Issue during the conference, for reasons 
discussed earlier. 

Wilson Scaling, chief of SCS and conference keynote speaker on sodbuster 
and conservation compliance, characterized the policies In terms of the choices 
they present. "Perhaps most Important." he said, "are choices for the producer: 

- "Making an effort to understand the provisions, or ignoring the whole 
issue — that's a producer's choice. 

- "Participation or nonparticlpation in USDA programs is the producer's 
choice. 

- "There's the choice of applying for a plan... or waiting until it's too 
late to meet the December 31 deadline In 1989. 

- "A choice of conservation systems." 

Considerable Heartburn: How Much Erosion Reduction? 

The central regulatory question that remained undecided at the time of the 
Kansas City conference has since been officially resolved: the question of how 
to determine the amount of erosion reduction a farmer will have to achieve In 
order to comply with sodbuster and conservation compliance. This decision has 
profound implications for the performance of these policies, field procedures, 
and the perception of the policies by farmers. 

Under its initial Interim rule. USDA required erosion reduction to T-value 
levels, with a waiver to 2T in circumstances where the cost of attaining a 
greater erosion reduction was impractical or would impose an economic hardship 
on the producer. Subsequently, USDA proposed an interim rule that eliminated 
reference to T In implementing sodbuster and conservation compliance, 
substituting "alternative conservation systems" approved in the local field 
office technical guide. 

"We're still working under an Interim rule concerning the criteria for 
level of erosion reduction," Chief Scaling told the conference. "We've had to 
debate whether or not alternative conservation systems allowed In SCS field 
office technical guides should be permissible criteria for conservation plans 
on existing cropland and on sodbusted land. We experienced considerable 
heartburn over the issue of allowing 'alternative' conservation systems in 
field office technical guides," he added. "This Issue received considerable 
public comment. 

"We had two choices: 

' "Use a rigid national standard and In doing so stretch our erosion 
formulas to, and perhaps beyond, the scientifically defensible limits. 

- "The second choice was to use a more flexible approach based on 
alternative conservation systems. 

"We chose to allow the alternative systems." 

Chief Scaling specified a number of tenets in the department's "basic 
philosophy" regarding the rule change: 

- "We want to develop conservation systems that are economically and 
technically feasible and socially acceptable. 

- "We want to achieve significant reduction in erosion without Imposing 
unreasonable economic costs on producers or on the taxpayers. 

- "But I want to make it very clear that we do not Intend to compromise 
our technical standards. The conservation systems included in the SCS technical 
guides will consist of high-quality practices. 

- "What we do intend is to trust the seasoned Judgment of SCS state 
conservationists and their experienced field people, with Input fl-om local 
conservation districts and others." 

Myrl Mitchell, president of the Plains Cotton Growers in Lubbock, Texas, 
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agreed wholeheartedly with USDA's decision. Describing a Texas AAM University 
analysis of conservation compliance, Mitchell said that "the study concluded 
that the imposition of stringent conservation regulations, such as those based 
on rigid T values as first proposed, could sound the death knell for 
agricultural production in 11 of our southern counties, reduce production from 
between one-third to two-thirds in another seven, and result in forced changes 
in cropping patterns that would cause significant economic losses in the other 
seven counties. Further, according to A&M, the effect on gins, oil mills, 
warehouses, banks, implement dealers, chemical and other suppliers of the 
agricultural industry would be devastating." 

Mitchell, in describing farmers' initial reaction to the proposed 
regulations, remarked. "We were scared!" He said that producers were, in his 
opinion, willing to practice land stewardship in return for farm program 
benefits "...if we are allowed to do so on an economically sound basis. Some of 
our producers may still need convincing, but with the penalty for failure to 
adopt conservation plans being what it is, you can be sure that won't take 
long.... Happily, we aren't as scared now as we were In the beginning. We're 
finding that most in the Soil Conservation Service are willing to listen to our 
side of the story." 

The issue was frequently discussed during the conference, and opinions 
differed sharply. The most direct consideration of the matter arose in a 
session devoted to the criteria used to define highly erodible land. 

"The crux of the issue is this," Charles Benbrook, executive director of 
the National Research Council's Board on Agriculture remarked. "Will 
conservation compliance work and remain politically viable if it is implemented 
at the local level by 10.000 or so individuals, following a set of imprecise, 
nonquantitative guidelines on how local SCS personnel should interpret what is 
'reasonable' to expect from farmers based on the content of technical guides? 

"Technical guides vary greatly by age and specificity. Many do not include 
much data on certain practices. They often lack essential USLE (universal soil 
loss equation) information. The discussion and data on the costs of adopting 
practices is often outdated and rarely complete...." 

Benbrook continued: "Even with the nation's very best technical guides, it 
will always be difficult to go from conservation practice/soil type information 
in the technical guides to Judgements as to the 'reasonableness' of the costs 
associated with a particular conservation system on a particular farm. Fanners 
are likely to have opinions about this, and are likely to express them 
vigorously. Above all, farmers (and regional or crop-specific commodity 
organizations) do not like being treated unfairly." 

Bob Warrick, a Nebraska farmer and a leader in the Sierra Club's efforts 
to enact Title XII. strongly opposed USDA's decision, seeing it as "a total cop- 
out on the whole compliance section.... I am hoping that the T (value standard] 
will be maintained, mainly because I feel that SCS offices do not have the 
political muscle to resist the pressure farmers will place on them when being 
asked to relax the T standard and be allowed to go to as much as 6 T. Allowing 
6 T is not conservation; on the contrary. It's blackmail, and is a drastic 
weakening of the whole conservation section." 

Mack Gray, with SCS in Washington, D.C., defended USDA's choice of 
technical guides. "I believe there are technical problems associated with 
trying to administer a T-based standard. Don't get roe wrong, I will not stand 
up here and talk down the universal soil loss equation and the wind erosion 
equation. They're darn good tools. I don't know where we'd be today if we 
didn't have them...|butl there is no way that you or 1, or anybody else could 
take a group of people out and measure the wind erosion or water erosion that's 
occurring (at a particular site] and tell anybody that we were very precise. If 
we measure 10 tons per acre. It may be anywhere from 6 to 16 tons, and It may 
be anywhere from 3 to 18 tons, we don't know. Do we, therefore, set a standard 
of 6 or 10 tons, and If you set a standard, are you going to cut off Ibenefltsl 
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on that standardT If you set a standard of 5 tons and a producer gets to 6 
tons, are you going to tell him he can't participate in a program.. .T* 

Gray added: "I think everybody ought to share |al concern that this act be 
administered in such a way that It accomplishes something. 1 think the Intent 
of Congress was to achieve a significant erosion reduction. I Just happen to 
believe that if we set up a process for local Input Into a set of alternatives 
that farmers can carry out, our technical people, working with farmers, local 
soil and water conservation district supervisors. ASCS committees, commodity 
groups, environmental groups^ and private citizens, can come to a consensus 
about what's reasonable to expect jof farmers) that can go into the technical 
guide. Then the producer can choose.... But if they don't feel like it's being 
implemented in such a way that is fair, in such a way that it does not destroy 
their ability to make a living, there are not enough people in SCS. ASCS. FmHA, 
EPA {Environmental Protection Agency), or anywhere else to police It." 

Myrl Mitchell colorfully summed up the views of cotton producers In this 
manner. "Somewhere I heard a story about the difference between a contribution 
and a commitment. Sorry I don't remember the details, but It was something 
about the hen and the pig that supply us our bacon and eggs at breakfast. The 
eggs from the hen are a reasonable contflbution; the bacon from the pig is 
total commitment.... We as farmers are willing to make a contribution to 
conservation, but It is unreasonable to expect that we will willingly commit 
ourselves to oblivion." 

In the final rule, USDA proposed different erosion reduction rules for 
sodbuster and conservation compliance. For sodbuster Infractions affecting 
native vegetation, either grass or trees, a T value standard Is required of 
conservation plans. For conservation compliance, USDA retained the essence of 
the interim rule — use of alternative conservation systems as set forth in field 
office technical guides. 

• 
The Workload: Some Initiml Shock 

Deputy Secretary Peter Myers' statement to the conference contained a 
rather stunning statistic about workload related to conservation compliance: 
"We estimate most farmers producing on highly erodible land will want to 
develop conservation plans so they can remain eligible for USDA program 
benefits. That must be done by the end of 1989, and the plan (must be) fully 
Implemented by the end of 1994. We estimate that 800,000 conservation plana may 
be developed over the next two years." 

Apropos of that daunting assignment. Chief Scaling observed, in what may 
have been an understatement, "There was some Initial shock among our field 
staff when the first workload estimates were made. But we're coming out of that 
now. Especially in the states with the heaviest workloads, our choice was 
clear: redirect our efforts to the farm bill... and get to workt" 

Ray Ledgerwood, eastern field representative for the Washington State 
Conservation Commission, provided a state and local perspective on the workload 
Issue. "Washington State has a tremendous planning workload to address Its 
estimated 4.9 million acres of highly erodible land." Ledgerwood said. "The 
workload Is projected at 460 staff years. By redirecting existing Soli 
Conservation Service staff, granting overtime, projecting conservation district 
employees time and available volunteer help, a shortfall of 63 staff years Is 
still expected. These figures are relatively small in comparison to the 18 
states with even higher planning workloads." One consequence, he noted, is that 
other programs are suffering. "Programs In range, forestry, water quality, 
stream corridor protection, land) urban related projects are being set back In 
some areas because of SCS policy to work primarily on these conservation 
provlsons. Many conservation districts are having to reassess their local 
priorities, not because of changes In their districts' natural resource 
problems, but because of changes In staffing." Ledgerwood also pointed out, 
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however, that the workloads were Inspiring greater efficiency In field offices 
and greater Interagency cooperation at all levels — a coMson theae of the 
conference. 

How Soon Win These Provisions Go Awajft 

Another common theme was the widely reported skepticism among farmers that 
the "sticks" In the 1985 Pood Security Act — sodbuster. conservation compliance, 
and swampbuster — would remain in law or be rigorously wielded by USDA. 

"We know the skeptics are raising questions like, how soon will these 
provisions go away?" Deputy Secretary Myers said in his statement. "If enough 
people hold off getting a conservation plan, will Congress extend the deadlineT 
Will the standards change? Will they get more strict? Or will they loosen up?* 

Warrick put it this way: "The time is fast approaching whereby plans must 
be finished... and then in five years conservation practices must be In place. 
We are having farmers come into SCS offices that have never been Into one 
before. Conversely, a large number of farmers are never going to go Into an 
SCS office because they believe on the last day the rules will change and they 
will never have to put conservation on their farms, but still [remain eligible] 
for federal subsidies. I hope they are wrong t" 

Ledgerwood noted similar problems In Washington State: *It Is safe to say 
at this point that only the minority of producers have a good working knowledge 
of these conservation provisions and how they are Impacted by this legislation. 
One indication of how well local producers are informed is the number ^f sign- 
ups for conservation plans In the local field office. In Whitman County. ^60 
producers have signed up for the conservation planning activity. This ^ 
represents 16 percent of the 1,600 producers who have highly erodlble lan\l In 
the county. Many of the producers have developed a wait-and-see attitude, 
probably due to the fluctuations, constant changes, and temporary nature of 
past farm bills." 

Chief Scaling stated. "To date, we have completed about 40 percent of the 
technical determinations of erodlbility. Conservation planning has been 
completed on about 20 percent of the highly erodlble land subject to the farm 
bill.... Our nationwide goal for 1988 is to complete 90 percent of the highly 
erodlble land determinations and 65 percent of the planning.* 
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Chapter 4 
Svira.in.i>l>i:tst:e]r 



Public concern for environmental values has recently required a 
re-evaluatlon of our attitudes toward wetlands — those soggy frontiers 
between land and water where wildlife find a home and our fisheries 
are nurtured. 

Gary A. Margheiro 

Soil Conservation Service 



Subtitle C In Title XII of the 1985 Food Security Act makes producers 
ineligible for most USDA programs if they convert wetland areas (after December 
23, 1985) for use in the production of agricultural commodities. Commonly known 
as "swampbuster." this policy is intended to serve much the same purposes for 
wetland conservation that sodbuster Is intended to serve for soil conservation: 
to prevent federal farm program benefits from subsidizing conversion of a 
fragile resource to cropland use. Unlike sodbuster, producers cannot avoid 
swampbuster sanctions by following a locally approved conservation plan. Soil 
erosion can be kept In reasonable check on many fragile soils If adequate 
conservation systems are put In place. In the case of wetlands, however, 
drainage and other alterations required to prepare the land for crop production 
generally eliminate most or all of the benefits of natural wetlands. 
Conservation plans simply cannot mitigate the results of wetland alterations. 

As Gary Margheim, director of the Land Treatment Program Division of SCS, 
stated at the Kansas City conference, swampbuster grew out of new public 
appreciation for wetlands. "Public concern for environmental values has 
recently required a re-evaluation of our attitudes toward wetlands- -those soggy 
frontiers between land and water where wildlife find a home and our fisheries 
are nurtured," Margheim said. "The more traditional view of wetlands as latent 
resources awaiting reclamation to more 'useful' purposes was in direct conflict 
with this growing concern." So were farm program payments that actually 
encouraged wetland conversion, particularly during times of large commodity 
surpluses and record farm subsidies. 

"According to the 1982 National Resources Inventory, about 5.2 million of 
the nation's 76 million acres of wetlands have a medium to high potential for 
conversion to cropland." Margheim pointed out. "These lands have the highest 
probability of being affected by swampbuster." 

Final rules for implementing swampbuster were published in the Federal 
Register on September 17. 1987, culminating over a year of work by USDA. 
including analysis of about 8,400 public comments submitted on the interim rule 
published in June 1986. Of all the Title XII provisions, swampbuster has 
generated the most controversy to date, especially In North Dakota, where 
farmers have reacted strongly to both the policy and its implementation In the 
prairie pothole region. 

Some Important Technical Issues 

Mnrghelm reported that field experience gained during implementation of 
the interim rule, including pilot testing of the rule in six states (Illinois. 
Nebraska. California, Maryland, North Dakota, and Mississippi) revealed "the 
need for additional training of field personnel in wetland identification." 
That point was emphasized many times during the conference. David Rlsley, 
assistant administrator, and Michael Budzlk, district manager, both with the 
Ohio Department of Natural Resources Division of Wildlife, stated that "wetland 
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identification will continue to be a problem witiiout an obvious solution. The 
Soil Conservation Service simply does not have enough personnel to adequately 
service wetland identification." 

USDA's early experience with swampbuster also showed, Marghem observed, 
that FWS (Fish and Wildlife Service) Wetland Inventory maps and soil surveys 
"are useful as tools for wetland identification. ..(and) a significant number of 
wetland determinations could be made In the (local) office." Margheim also 
noted that USDA had found "inconsistencies in the interpretation of wetland and 
converted wetland" among states and even within smaller geographic areas. 

Most of the thousands of public comments on the interim rule focused on 
five or six issues, which Margheim reviewed in his presentation. In light of 
the special importance these technical matters have attained in the 
implementation of swampbuster and the controversy surrounding this policy, a 
summary of Margheim's observations about the final rule follows: 

Commenced: This issue — When did the alteration of the wetland begin? — 
received 883 public comments. Under the final rule, "commencement was based on 
one or more of the following criteria: (a) the conversion activity actually 
started before December 23. 1985, or (b) the person expended or committed 
substantial funds by entering into a contract before December 23. 1986, for the 
conversion activity or for construction materials and supplies directly related 
to the conversion." Persons who want a commencement determination made on their 
farm must request it by September 19, 1988, and "demonstrate that the wetland 
conversion has been activly pursued and will be completed by January 1, 1995.* 

Minimal Effect: Some 774 comments were received on this aspect of the 
interim rule. Under the law and regulations, a farming activity does not 
trigger swampbuster penalties if it has been determined that the activity will 
have minimal effect on wetland characteristics or values. "The final rule 
maintains the SCS environmental evaluation process as the mechanism for 
determining minimal effect... (and) precludes further alteration of converted 
wetlands which were subject to a minimal effects determination unless 
subsequent alterations are also determined to have minimal effect." 

Ineligibility: Seven hundred identical comments addressed the swampbuster 
penalty of ineligibility for most USDA programs. All of the comments proposed 
that penalties should apply only on the farms on which the violation occurred 
and not on other land or leaseholdings. But the act and the final rule retain 
broad application of penalties. Furthermore, "activities of a water resource 
district, drainage district, or similar entity will be attributed to all 
persons within the district's Jurisdiction," as Margheim noted. "If a person's 
wetlands are converted due to district actions, ...the person is considered to 
have caused or permitted the conversion. Production of an agricultural 
commodity on this converted wetland would result in loss of certain USDA 
program benefits." 

Converted Wetland: The question of which wetlands are considered 
"converted" as of December 23, 1985 — and therefore are exempted from swamp- 
buster — drew 700 comments. Margheim noted that "potholes, playas, and depres- 
sions that are flooded and ponded for extended periods shall not be considered 
previously converted wetlands despite manipulations prior to December 23. 1985 
if the area continues to meet the wetland criteria. Persons may continue to 
farm wetlands In the same manner they did prior to December 23, 1985." Margheim 
stated. "However, actions cannot be taken which affect the water regime (of the 
wetland) beyond that which existed on or before December 23. 1985." 

Maintenance and Iraprovement: Existing drainage systems can be maintained 
under swampbuster, but according to Margheim "the final rule expressly 
precludes bringing new. additional wetland acreage into production through 
"maintenance and improvement".... Additional wetlands include wetlands and 
converted wetlands that have reverted as a result of abandonment of crop 
production and management or maintenance operations.* Some 700 comments 
addressed this matter. 
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Third Pmrty: The flnai rule restricted the clrcunstances under which a 
fanner could be exempted fk^m swaapbuster wetlands he farmed were converted 
through the actions of a third party, such as a drainage district or a 
neighbor. "The responsibility has been placed on the farmer seeking the 
benefits to show that the drainage was not part of a *scherae or device' to 
avoid compliance." Margheim said. 

WUl Swampbuster Go Awajft 

As the first Title XII provision to generate controversy, the swampbuster 
policy provides a useful example of how implementation of the conservation 
provisions in the Pood Security Act may generally apply. A number of conference 
speakers alluded to skepticism among farmers about the seriousness of 
congressional intent in passing swampbuster and about the rigor with which USDA 
will enforce the policy. 

"Unfortunately, I do have some concern about the sincerity of typically 
production -oriented county offices making natural resource decisions," noted 
Risley and Budzik. One of the authors had "personally heard county ASCS 
personnel tell fanners that they did not think the conservation requirements 
would be fully implemented by 1990. Given the erratic track record of federal 
farm policy, many feel that these issues will *blow over' in the next farm 
bill." 

According to Risley and Budzik, "Overexuberance laboutl the value of 
swampbuster must be tempered by reflections of 10 years of lexperience with] 
Executive Order 11990. entitled 'Protection of Wetlands,' signed in 1977 by 
President Carter. {The Order states that] 'each agency shall provide leadership 
and shall take action to minimize the destruction, loss or degradation of 
wetlands.' It sure looked good on paper but wetlands converted in 1977 were 
probably receiving payments to lay idle in 1987. This Executive Order did 
little to slow down swampbusting in the name of production." 

Risley and Budzik concluded that "swampbuster will work if: 

- "USDA officials continue to stress the importance of sWampbuster to 
their staff all the way from Washington to the field offices. Swampbuster 
violations at any level cannot be ignored. 

- "USDA should welcome the help of outside interests in enforcing 
swampbuster and maintain formal procedures for investigating reported 
violations." 

In a similar vein, Margheim pointed out, "Farmers must realize that 
swampbuster is law and will affect their future operations if they want to 
maintain eligibility for USDA program benefits. The general public must realize 
that changes in that giant manufacturing plant we call agriculture come slowly 
and primarily through voluntary actions on the part of the landowner or 
operator." 
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Chapter 6 
FmH^A. ConserA/'a.tlon E:a.seTn.ent:s 



Wildlife biologists and FmHA administrators simply do not 
speak the same language. 

David L. Rlsley and Michael J. Budzlk 
Ohio Department of Natural Resources 

"The Farmers Home Administration (FmHA) was given two, rather unique 
assignments under the conservation category by the 1985 Food Security Act/ 
FmHA Administrator Vance Clark explained at the Kansas City conference. "Both 
Involve easements for conservation purposes, one relating to farm property that 
we own, or will own, as we take into inventory farm land from FmHA borrowers, 
and the other dealing with property owned by our borrowers who need to have 
their farm debt restructured so that they may yet remain In business." 

According to Duane Sand, resourceful farming project director for the Iowa 
Natural Heritage Foundation. "Easements are an important conservation tool 
because they allow societies to permanently prohibit certain unacceptable land 
uses, or to permanently require certain improvements in the public interest. 
Easements are a dependable and politically acceptable conservation tool because 
property buyers know the limits of the land and do not have to pay for property 
rights which should never be used." Sand noted that some 1.8 million acres are 
protected by conservation easements in the United States, most of them held by 
the U.S. Department of the Interior, and very little by USDA. Speaking of the 
two FmHA conservation easement provisions in the 1985 Food Security Act, Sand 
told the Kansas City conference that "while these provisions will never touch 
as many acres as the better known conservation provisions of that act, if used 
they can offer special protection to thousands of acres. More importantly, they 
can introduce the USDA to one of the most politically acceptable and economical 
conservation tools available." 

Although FmHA had, by the time of the conference, approved only a few 
easement transactions, and despite some daunting obstacles to significant use 
of easements by the agency, speakers generally saw promise in these new conser- 
vation tools — and strong arguments for using them. "Conservation easements will 
work if we try," predicted David Risley, assistant administrator, and Michael 
Budzik, district manager, of the Ohio Department of Natural Resources Division 
of Wildlife. "The costs and overall benefits to the taxpayer will show that 
easements can define the highest and best use for many of these marginal farms. 
Why should one agency within USDA sell a highly erodible farm with a high com 
base," they argued in their Kansas City presentation, "then a second USDA 
agency make crop subsidy payments, while a third spends precious staff hours 
convincing the new owner to control erosion. It Just doesn't make sense." 

Section 1314 Inventory Easements 

FmHA inventory easements, authorized under Section 1314 of the act, allow 
FmHA to convey easements or rights-of-way for a variety of conservation 
purposes or land use types, including, according to Administrator Clark, but 
not limited to: 

- "fish and wildlife habitats of local, regional or state importance; 

- "floodplain and wetland areas; 

- "highly erodible land as defined by the Soil Conservation Service; 

- "important farmland, prime forestland. or prime rangeland as defined in 
the USDA land use policy regulation (9500-3); 
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- "aquifer recharge areas of local, regional, or state Importance; 

- "areas of high water quality or scenic values; 

- "historic and cultural properties." 

Clark pointed out that 'conveyances can Include easements, development 
rights, and restrictions. They can be made to local or state governments or 
private nonprofit organizations. Normally, the agency would expect reimburse- 
ment for the easement. If an easement Is requested without reimbursement and it 
would adversely affect the value of the property, the government would closely 
review It before deciding to grant an easement. Under an interagency agreement, 
Fish and Wildlife Service personnel are assisting FmHA in Identifying inventory 
properties eligible for the program." 

Only a few easements and deed restrictions have been approved by FmHA thus 
far, according to Sand, who saw four obstacles to broad use of Section 1314: 
"The first obstacle is in identifying a convenient way to select inventory • 
properties In need of easements. Bach FmHA state office needs to obtain aerial 
photos and property descriptions, so that organizations familiar with easements 
can attempt to protect lands in that state. Second, where more than one 
organization or agency is Interested In easements, it is essential for 
conservationists to coordinate their efforts and select a lead agency for each 
property In need of protection.... Third, in each state some additional 
training is probably needed for FmHA personnel and conservation professionals 
to understand the opportunities allowed under the law. And fourth, where deed 
restrictions are used rather than detailed conservation easements, there can be 
some question about who is responsible for monitoring and enforcing 
restrictions." 

Rlsley and Buzdik see fundamental problems with the 1314 provisions. "It 
appears that many provisions of 1314 are in direct conflict with FmHA policy," 
they said In their Kansas City speech. "FmHA is directed to sell Inventory 
property as quickly as possible, but since easements or restrictions will slow 
that process there is little incentive for the llocall FmHA administrator to 
pursue an easement even in critical habitat areas. Since they function very 
similarly to a bank Institution, they feel that they must sell a particular 
property to recover as much of their money as possible from bad loans on poor 
properties that never should have been in production anyway. Conservation has 
never been an Issue with FmHA so It is difficult to some in that agency to see 
the value of easements granted to another government agency." 

Rlsley and Buzdik added: "For this provision to work, the rules of the 
game and the intent of the legislation need to be better defined. A 
conservation easement will almost always reduce the value of a property. Is 
FmHA expected to accept a loss or Is the wildlife or other conservation 
organization expected to pay this [costl? Who is going to determine the value 
of the wildlife habitat preserved or created by an easement. (We| feel that 
there Is great public value in providing wildlife habitat but |our| colleagues 
in FmHA may feel differently. If organizations are expected to pay for each 
reduction then very few easements will be consummated. Conservation agencies 
and organizations have very few dollars available for buying easements so most 
of these must be granted." 

Rlsley and Buzdik had two recommendations pertaining to the Section 1314 
easements. "Easements should be granted to state or federal wildlife agencies 
or other qualifying groups on all inventory lands with wetlands. Any Inventory 
farm that cannot adequately meet SCS technical guide specs with common local 
rotations or structural practices should not be sold without a conservation 
easement." 

Section 1318 Debt EaaeHenta 

"The Food Security Act provides that we at FmHA may consider — in the case 
of a farmer unable to keep up his payments to us — accepting an easement in 
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exchange for canceling a portion of the debt equal to the value of the 
easement," Administrator Clark explained in his Kansas City talk. "His property 
can be wetland, environmental-sensitive land, or highly erodlble land, and the 
easement possibilities Include conservation, recreational, or wildlife 
purposes." In order to be eligible, the loan must have been closed before 
passage of the Food Security Act, the land (except wetland) must have been 
cropped for the three years preceding passage of the act, and the easement must 
be in effect for a minimum of 60 years. Finally, as Clark noted, "the easement- 
debt restructuring matchup must result in the borrower being brought current in 
loan payments- -not paying off the entire debt, but (bringing the borrower) 
current in scheduled payments." Personnel from SCS, the Forest Service, and the 
Fish and Wildlife Service will advise FmHA on specific transactions once a 
borrower has expressed interest in the easement-debt restructuring. 

Final rules have yet to be published for Section 1318 easement-debt 
restructuring. As Sand noted, "the proposed rules had broad conservation 
objectives and favorable interpretations of the authority granted.... 
Hopefully, Farmers Home Administration will take an enlightened attitude and 
publicize this debt restructuring option along with other restructuring 
options." Sand added, "Again, training of FmHA field personnel (and in this 
case SCS personnel also] will be needed to identify where and how these 
provisions can best be used." 
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Chapter 6 
Conse]rva.t:lon Planning and ESdu-catlon 



Now we are in the spotlight... and many eyes are focused on us. 
We have the opportunity to prove that we can get the Job done. 

Clarence Durban, President 

National Association of Conservation Districts 



Conservation plans and educational activities have long been the major 
tools of the soli conservation movement, but they have never been as important 
as they are in the wake of the 1986 farm bill. *The Food Security Act of 1986 
for the first time included plans as a part of federal legislation," observed 
SCS Director of Conservation Planning Sherman Lewis In Kansas City. "Conserva- 
tion plans are intended to be the vehicle by which conservation assistance is 
documented." But in order for the planning process to succeed, farmers need to 
be educated about the requirements of Title XII. the applicability of its 
various provisions to their farm, and the range of options available for 
complying with the law. Given USDA's estimate that as many as 80 percent of all 
American farmers could be affected to some degree by one or another of the 
Title XII provisions, a truly gargantuan educational task faces SCS, the 
Extension Service, conservation districts, and others in the public and private 
sectors. This is particularly true- given the deadlines specified in the act for 
conservation compliance, the provision that will place the heaviest workload on 
USDA over the next two years. 

The Kansas City conference revealed a great deal of concern about the farm 
bill workload compared with available staff resources and, thus, about the 
ability of USDA to carry out conservation planning and educational responsi- 
bilities, notwithstanding the department's official position that it can get 
the Job done on time, given cooperation from farmers and others involved in 
farm bill implementation. It was also evident that many innovations in planning 
and education, designed to improve administrative efHciency and reach the 
enormous number of farmers affected by the act. have been developed by SCS 
offices, conservation districts, state conservation agencies, and others. 

The Changing Nature of Conservation Planning 

Lewis pointed out in Kansas City that there have been many changes in the 
nature of conservation planning over the past 60 years: "Previously, most 
conservation planning was done with farmers or ranchers who owned and operated 
their farms. Their plans were generally for the long-term conservation and 
improvement of their soil and water resources. They were Interested in 
maintaining their farms In good condition to pass them along to the next 
generation. The conservation practices they installed were often structural 
ones, such as terraces and waterways, that required a large initial investment 
and little maintenance, and could be expected to last for many years. However, 
there is a trend now toward one operator farming any number of farms, owned by 
many different people. These operators, because of the often short-term, often 
oral rental agreements, do not have a long planning horizon. They must work 
toward conserving the soil with conservation practices that are low-cost, 
probably installed (or used) annually, and which require little maintenance." 

Conservation tillage is a prime example. Lewis observed that farmers in 
general have a higher degree of understanding of conservation planning as a 
result of either formal education or information gleaned from farm publications 
or through farmer organizations. 
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Title XII has placed new and massive demands on the conservation planning 
process. For one thing, planning activities are now focused on specific fields 
containing highly erodible cropland. As noted earlier, some 800.000 plans may 
be required in nationwide implementation of conservation compliance, according 
to USD A estimates. "We expect that we will be helping... many farmers with whom 
we have had little or no previous contact," Lewis said. 

Several innovations have been introduced to cope with the planning 
workload. Group planning essentially replicates with groups of farmers the 
planning process used for individual producers. "SCS and the Cooperative 
Extension Service in Illinois are developing a formal version of a group 
planning process which will be made available to each state for use in working 
with groups of farmers," Lewis said. "One of the significant aspects of this 
process is that farmers will be able to do some of the mapwork and conservation 
plan development with limited assistance from the Soil Conservation Service." 
Another technique, Lewis stated, is "the use of more generic crop sequences in 
conservation plans. Rather than naming a specific crop to be grown each year, 
the crop sequence can simply identify the percent or sequence of high residue 
and low residue crops.... Also, by focusing only on the highly erodible fields, 
it is necessary only to have the farmer consider the conservation systems that 
reduce the erosion problem rather than the conservation practices needed to 
solve all of his soil and water resource problems on the farm." Computers are 
in wide use within SCS to expedite the recording and printing of conservation 
plans. 

Clarence Durban, president of the National Association of Conservation 
Districts, said that "with the many changes that are occurring in the way we 
carry out our responsibilities, districts are keeping a keen eye on the quality 
of the work being done under the farm bill programs.... There may be pressure 
to produce in quantity, but part of the district role must be to ensure that 
the conservation plans developed continue to reflect the high standards we have 
set for ourselves. While the group planning meetings. ..are a good example of 
how districts are responding to the increased workload, we must at the same 
time take pains not to sacrifice the quality in these conservation plans in 
order to achieve the quantity we desire." 

Leroy Holtsclaw, area conservationist for SCS in Rock Fails, Illinois, 
pointed out that Food Security Act activities in his state were preceded by 
conservation planning initiated under a program called "T by 2000." Workload 
estimates for that program, like the Food Security Act programs, lead to 
innovations in planning and priority setting, including group planning 
exercises with farmers within hydrologic units. "The method involves gathering 
soils information (in some cases making soil map transparencies the same size 
as the ASCS maps) for each farm," Holtsclaw explained. "The soil information is 
organized into similar treatment groups based on average slope length and 
steepness. A number of conservation cropping systems that include crop 
rotations and tillage alternatives suitable for soils and acceptable to 
producers... are arranged as alternatives for resource management systems on 
cropland. One of the systems for highly erodible land is permanent cover that 
can be installed under the CRP. These systems are listed on separate sheets of 
paper In a packet and the practices to save soil intensify from the first page 
to the last. The decision-maker only has to flip through the pamphlet and find 
a set of practices that will achieve acceptable levels of soil loss as 
Identified in the field office technical guide. The first meeting involved a 
group of about 30 to 60 fanners and the complete process was explained. The 
second meeting that followed about one week later involved from one to Hve 
people so the plans could be more specific to the farm. The goal of this 
meeting was the signing of the plan if possible. The time that a farmer took to 
complete a plan was reported as ranging from four to eight hours." 

Notwithstanding such promising innovations, the Food Security Act workload 
was a major concern during the conference. "Perhaps the greatest single 
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Impediment, and often the most frustrating aspect of the farm bill, is the lack 
of resources to address the programs adequately,** said Durban. Others worried 
about the impact of the act's workload on other conservation programs. "The 
institutional framework and capability that has been built over 60 years can be 
dismantled rapidly. ..if USDA allows the very thin layer of soil conservation 
programs to be completely moved out In many areas," stated Gale Martin of the 
Mississippi Soil and Water Conservation Commission. 

Education: Demand Versus Supply 

The Cooperative Extension Service is the lead agency for information and 
education activities pursuant to the 1985 Food Security Act, and at the Kansas 
City conference its administrator, Myron Johnsrud, described a number of 
initiatives undertaken since enactment. "There have been some hesitations in 
our education effort," he acknowledged, "caused in large part by the dilemma of 
moving ahead with an education program before all the rules were finalized." 
Johnsrud stated that USDA has an Information and Education Task Force for Title 
XII. "The six USDA agencies involved in the act diverted a total of nearly 
$500,000 from their 1987 funds toward the task force's budget. The task force's 
primary objective is to assist the state and county offices of the USDA 
agencies as they create and distribute farm bill information. Many information 
and education items--fact sheets, brochures, radio and television scripts, 
posters, displays, videos, and slide sets--have been developed and 
distributed." 

But Peter Nowak, soil and water conservation specialist at the University 
of Wisconsin-Madison,, stated that "information and education surrounding the 
conservation provisions in the 1985 FSA (Food Security Act| appear to have a 
low priority. That is not to say that information and education activities have 
not generated a lot of rhetoric about their importance. We do a very good Job 
at talking about the need for information activities." But according to Nowak, 
"there has been little or no increase in fiscal support for information and 
education activities at the state or county level. ..(and) there is little 
consensus about who will Inform whom about what." Overall, Nowak concluded, 
"Too much effort has been spent debating the nature of these provisions, 
while too little attention has been paid to actually implementing them." He 
proposed three types of information demands that required a better information 
supply: 

1. "Information on the applicability of the conservation provisions: 
Efforts are being made to inform all land users regardless of the applicability 
of the FSA (Food Security Actl provisions.... A more effective approach would 
be to focus our limited. ..resources on Just those land users who have land 
eligible for the various FSA provlsons.... In parts of some states or 
districts, local personnel have targeted their efforts based on levels of 
resource degradation.... In these limited situations, informing land users on 
the applicability of the FSA provisions has been very successful. 

2. "Coordinating access to conservation assistance: Extension is finding 
difficulty in shifting from an emphasis on production to one where conservation 
considerations are integrated.... There is a general lack of integration of 
federal FSA requirements into state and local conservation programs.... There 
appears to be some confusion as to which USDA agency is in the best position to 
create and distribute educational materials.... 

3. "Design of production systems that are compatible with conservation 
provisions: There is little evidence that this type of information has played a 
major role in past conservation education activities. Idealistic stewardship 
messages have been the norm.... Ignorance of accurate facts on the economics of 
conservation practices is creating a situation where the FSA provisions are 
being viewed as an unjust economic burden by many land users." 
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Chapter 7 

While the provisions of Title XII in the Food Security Act are national in 
scope, their impact differs marlcedly among geographic regions. The Kansas City 
conference featured several discussion sessions the purpose of which was to 
collect regional assessments of the Food Security Act's new conservation 
policies and programs. A report on these discussions was presented at a plenary 
session near the end of the conference. 

The regional discussions were lively and well-attended. Participants in 
the seven regional groups were asked to organize their comments around a series 
of such questions: What Is working? What is not? Some of the common themes that 
emerged in at least two groups in response to these questions are presented 
below. Much of the value of the regional meetings derives from the specific 
problems identified and the recommendations offered. Those sections of each 
regional report are summarized below. 

It is worth noting that these were rather large discussion groups — mini- 
conferences unto themselves — and while discussion leaders tried to reach a 
measure of consensus on Issues, formal votes were Impractical. Furthermore, the 
regions under which discussion groups were organized are vast, and by no means 
are they homogenous with respect to the scope or impact of Title XII provi- 
sions. As a result, no attempt Is made to assign weight or priority to the 
observations of the discussion groups. 

What is Working? 

1. Increased public and farmer awareness of conservation was noted by five 
of the regional groups (Northeast, Southeast, North Central, South Central, and 
Northwest). The Northeast group, for example, observed: "The conservation 
provisions of the 1985 farm bill have resulted in an increased awareness of the 
need for soil erosion control and water quality improvement as well as the 
opportunities for wildlife benefits.... It has brought new farmers Into the 
program. It has brought increased visibility with new audiences. For example, 
the conservation coalition that backed the legislation has provided a new 
perspective on the conservation program." 

The Southern Plains group simply noted, "More people are talking about 
conservation." The Northwest group report stated that the economic 
understanding of conservation practices has Improved through the STEEP program 
(Solutions to Environmental and Economic Problems). "Producers' understanding 
has Improved, as exemplified by signups and contracts for CRP. which are going 
well." 

2. A greater degree of interagency cooperation and communication was 
pointed to by discussants from the Northeast, Southeast, Southern Plains, 
Pacific, Southwest, and North Central regions. Said the Pacific regional 

report: "Cooperation and communication among the various agencies and with the 
local (soil and water conservation! districts has been enhanced by the need to 
work together on the Food Security Act. The local food and agriculture councils 
are working together well — their task is now well defined." The Northeast group 
reported: "Overall, the conservation provisions have resulted In better 
Interagency cooperation, which. In turn, has resulted In a more interdisci- 
plinary approach to problem-solving. The federal program has given states an 
Incentive for beefing up their programs, for example, better wetland 
protection." 

The Food Security Act "has brought administrative breakthroughs for USDA 
and other government agencies." noted the Southeast report. "Overall, there's 
unprecedented Interagency cooperation and goal setting... greater awareness of 
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each other's problems. Fish and wildlife agencies are becoming more aware of 
IISDA issues and programs." 

3. A greater measure of Integration between conservation and commodity 
programs. According to the Southeast group, "the act's legislative muscle 
required producers to roalce decisions about conservation on marginally 
productive land. One comment was that it forced the tie-in of commodity and 
conservation programs." The North Central discussants stated that "conservation 
is now officially regarded as a component of the commodity production system." 
According to the Southern Plains group, the CRP "is providing much needed and 
guaranteed Income" and is "stabilizing land and commodity prices," functions 
normally associated with commodity rather than conservation programs. 

4. Improved, more efficient management and technical assistance. As the 
Pacific group stated, "Morale of SCS staff in the field is improving. They can 
see their objective jandj this has enabled them to become more focused. "They 
have a real 'can do' attitude now. There has been better training of federal, 
state, and local personnel. ..and their understanding of the Food Security Act 
provisions has improved.... In general, there's been an increase in field 
office efficiency — they've become more task oriented. ..and are making highly 
erodlble land determinations more quickly. Technical improvements have included 
updating the field office technical guide, making use of the latest computer 
technology, arid accepting the need for Innovation." 

The Southern Plains group reported "an Increased efficiency of planning 
with the landowners. ..and an Increased awareness of the field office technical 
guide on the part of conservation district personnel." A similar observation 
was made In the Northeast group: "Pressures of the farm bill have led to 
Innovative, more efficient procedures at the conservation district field office 
level." In the Southeast group, discussants found that "the Food Security Act 
has spurred the development of technical means to address conservation 
problems: Soil surveys have accelerated; the enthusiasm of technical staffs has 
Increased; conservation planning has been streamlined." 

What Is Not Working? 

1. Information, education, and outreacli efforts need to be accelerated and 
improved. While general awareness of conservation has Increased In the view of 
most of the regional groups, several expressed concerns about farmer confusion 
over the conservation provisions of the Food Security Act. 

"Getting Information to landowners about the provisions Is part of It," 
said the Northeast group. "The elderly, particularly those who have not been 
cropping their land, widows, and limited resource farmers are specific 
audiences with special Information needs that are not being met. There Is also 
some difficulty in making people In the Northeast realize that there is a 
problem with controlling erosion. Many people seem to feel that the conserva- 
tion provisions pertain to other parts of the country. In fact, there is a high 
percentage of highly erodlble or fragile land In the Northeast that cannot 
tolerate high erosion rates. The Northeast also has a large coastal area with 
associated wetlands. Certain areas, such as Delaware, do not have adequate 
wetland protection." This group also noted that small, widely dispersed land 
parcels, high turnover of ownership, and a high tenancy rate pose problems "of 
getting information to the right person and determining who Is responsible for 
the operation of the farm." 

"Despite the positive overall assessment," the Southeast group reported, 
"there's room for Improvement." In the area of information and education, they 
said, "simple, easy-to-understand Information, Including Information on 
alternative treatments needed. Is necessary to ensure that we reach all 
producers. The Cooperative Extension System and other agencies should target 
their outreach to producers of all education levels and to limited-resource 
producers." 
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The Southern Plains group emphasized that *it is important but difficult 
to notify absentee landlords of Food Security Act requirements." 

A number of these observations were echoed in a list of information and 
outreach problems compiled by the North Central group: 

- "farmers won't aclinowledge that they have an erosion problem; 

- "little contact with absentee landowners; 

- "inability to convince some landowners of program importance due to 
uncertainty about future payments; 

- "confusion on PIK (payment-in-iclnd) certificates and their use; 

- "lack of technical information on alternative practices; 

- "laclc of information dissemination from Washington on what other 
agencies are doing." 

The South Central group cited "laclc of producer understanding" among the 
major problems with the Food Security Act. and the Pacific group said "the main 
problem is seen as producers' lack of working knowledge of all provisons but 
CRP. This is especially true of sodbuster and swampbuster. where they were 
caught unaware of the immediate ramifications." 

One frequently expressed concern was that many farmers do not feel the 
government will follow through with CRP payments over the long term, or with 
the monitoring and enforcement of sodbuster. swampbuster, and conservation 
compliance. There appears to be a fairly widespread perception that Title XII 
programs are impermanent in one way or another. 

2. The Food Security Act workload is straining farmers and existing agency 
staffs and resources. The Northeast. Southeast, North Central, Pacific, and 
South Central regional groups ail commented on this matter. "Too little staff, 
too little time, and too much workload," as the Pacific group succinctly put 

it. "This has led to difficulty in completing soil surveys in a timely fashion, 
for example." 

In the Southern Plains, discussants found "too much paperwork is Involved 
from the farmer's perspective.... There is an extreme volume of workload for 
federal and state agencies." 

The North Central group pointed to the "imposition of extra work on 
private sector individuals (landowners and contractors), heavy -or impossible 
workload on district employees... (andl Extension feels understaffed and 
underfunded for current workload." 

"In the Northeast," that group reported, "the Food Security Act is viewed 
as an SCS program and lack of priority given by other agencies has hindered its 
implementation. Also, state and local goals for conservation districts are 
sometimes different from federal goals. There are inadequate resources to 
handle competing priorities within agencies." The Southeast group stated simply 
that "USD A and cooperating agency staffing is not adequate to meet the Food 
Security Act workloads and deadlines; therefore, increasing staff or pushing 
back the deadlines is recommended." 

In this vein, the South Central group suggested that "additional technical 
assistance time is necessary on farms with below average management to solve 
conservation problems." 

3. Administrative and field office procedures need improving to expedite 
implementation of the Food Security Act. A wide variety of procedural problems 
were noted by the regional groups. The Southeast group said, for instance, that 
"administrative procedures involving more than one agency are a problem in some 
areas. Apparently, filing systems for the AD 1026 forms are inadequate in some 
counties.... This. ..calls for timely meetings by field office and area office 

heads to resolve the problem and immediately issue Joint staff directives." 
According to the PaciHc group, "processing problems have arisen in the timely 
forwarding of Form 1026*8 from ASCS. FmHA, and FCIC iFederal Crop Insurance 
Corporation) to SCS." The Southwest group noted concerns about "the length of 
time it takes some county ASCS offices to get the AD 1026 and associated maps 
to SCS after the fanner has signed it." The group recommended that "ASCS 
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develop a policy to get the AD 1026 transferred to SCS for processing within 30 
days of the farmer signing the document." 

Several regional groups advocated a continuous CRP signup and simplified, 
fixed bids to expedite CRP enrollment. Elimination of alfalfa from sodbuster, 
or automatic waiver for alfalfa land, was recommended for similar reasons. 

Regional Summaries: Concerns and Recommendations 

Following are summaries of portions of the regional reports not presented 
in the previous section, with emphasis on specific concerns and recommenda- 
tions. 

Northeast 

The group feels that the Cooperative Extension Service, because of its 
role as an information and education agency, should become more involved in 
information and education at the state and county level. The agency could be 
especially helpful in assisting producers to identify highly erodlble land. 
USDA should: 

- Tighten the sodbuster rule to require reduction of soil loss to 
tolerable levels. 

- Require, as applicable, conservation easement on all FmHA inventory 
land. Clarify transfer responsibilities under section 1314 [of the Food 
Security Act) to resource management organizations, for example, wildlife 
agencies. 

Recommendations for CRP: 

- Raise the regional bid pools to better reflect the high land values. 

- Implement the water quality provisions in the law. 

- Make erosion reduction criteria between CRP and conservation compliance 
consistent. 

- Allow hay harvesting if used for mulch. Leave wildlife strips. 

- Change the contract period from 10 years to a variable 5 to 15 years. 

- Gully erosion should be considered in eligibility criteria on sites 
where sheet and rill erosion Is less than 2T for the CRP. 

- Provide additional incentives to plant trees and shrubs on CRP land. 

South Central 

Major problems with CRP: 

- Need to enroll land in the CRP that cannot meet the conservation 
compliance provisions in counties that have already reached the 25 percent 
limit without creating an adverse economic impact. 

- Law and rules are too restrictive on haying and grazing. Allow 
flexibility for establishment of vegetative cover. 

- CRP may create an adverse impact on commodity and livestock prices when 
contracts expire. 

- Consideration should be given to base reduction in establishing maximum 
acceptable rental rate. 

- Eligibility requirements should be changed to encourage tree planting. 

- Practices eligible for cost-sharing need to be better defined, as does 
the practical meaning of "establishment" of vegetative cover. 
Recommendation for CRP: 

- Prohibit participants from breaking out additional land and building 
base. 

Major problems with conservation compliance: 

- Factors used in the USLE (universal soil loss equationl and WEQ (wind 
erosion equationl and T values (soil loss tolerance valuesl are too subjective 
for a regulatory program. (Determinations of highly erodlble land and 
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compliance are rendered in terms of these equations and T values. — Editor] 

- Compliance may cause adverse economic impacts for producers, agri- 
business, and others as land values may tend to decrease with more restrictive 
uses. Some lands may even be abandoned causing even more severe erosion 
problems. 

- Producers are resistant to conservation compliance because it is 
perceived as Improper intervention in farmers' affairs. 

- Lack of uniform SCS planning guidelines. 

- ASCS regulations for annual commodity programs are not compatible with 
SCS conservation plan requirements. 

Conservation compliance recommen4ation: 

- Increased funding for cost*sharing is needed to reduce financial 
impacts. 

Recommendations for sodbuster an4 swampbuster: 

- Alfalfa needs to be considered an agricultural commodity and not subject 
to sodbuster. 

- Deadline for Implementing a conservation plan under sodbuster should be 
extended. 

- Definition of abandonment of wetlands needs clarity for cases where 
production of crops, such as rice, involve leaving the land idle for five or 
more years. 

- Not all hydrophytlc plants are true wetland plants. 

- Wetland determinations between counties and states need to be more 
consistent. 

Major problems with conservation easements: 

- Regulations need to be finalized and questions about policy answered. 

- Lack of publicity and information. 

- Disposal of land is occurring before the Fish and Wildlife Service can 
review for possible easement. 

Northern Plains 

Major problems with CRP: 

- The high cost of seed required for seedings. 

- Lack of control on grass seed quality. 

- Inability to get enough acres planted to trees. 

- CRP payments are high enough to attract speculators. 

- CRP payments are competing with rental values of land. 

- Farmers are placing their land in CRP and then underbidding young 
farmers for the available rental land. 

- Potential adverse effects on the agricultural infrastructure of rural 
communities. 

- The bidding procedure does not reflect land productivity. 

- Weed control requirements are not being met. 

- Impact of CRP payment on Social Security eligibility is unclear. 

- Lack of public access to CRP land. 

- Loss of crop base on CRP land. 

- Long-term management not given enough emphasis in planning CRP recommen- 
dations. 

- There Is an unknown impact on the rancher. 

- The lack of grazing or other use of CRP seeded acreage will be detri- 
mental to stand. 

- There is a lack of planning to ensure that CRP acres will remain In 
cover after the contract expires. 

- We lack guidance on when a CRP stand is established. 

- CRP land is a habitat for grasshopper and Russian wheat aphlds. 

- The location of CRP acreage should be public knowledge. 
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Recommendations for CRP: 

- Open the bidding process to a continuing signup so that the CRP can be 
available as an option in conservation planning for highly erodlble land. 

- Develop economic Incentives for the CRP participant to provide public 
access to CRP acreage. 

- Develop plans to deal with desired outcome of CRP land beyond the 10 
years of contract. 

- Provide for perpetual easements to extend the CRP beyond 10 years. 

- CRP payments should be protected from FmHA administrative offsets. 

- Expand the CRP target acreage from 45 million acres to 65 million or 70 
million acres. 

- Use proven management practices on CRP land during the contract period 
to improve the stand for future grazing. 

- Reform the CRP bidding system to make it more equitable within and among 
bid areas. 

- Offer farmers an option to extend CRP contracts for an additional 6 to 
10 years. 

- Improve incentives for planting trees and for wildlife habitat 
improvement. 

- Conduct an economic impact study in those counties with more than 25 
percent of their cropland in the CRP and evaluate what would happen if the 25 
percent limit were increased. 

- Allow placing the most highly erodlble sections of fields ("shoulders") 
In CRP rather than whole fields. Also allow multiple windbreaks. 

- When determining CRP acres planted to trees, Include windbreaks and 
wildlife woody plantings in the total acreage. 

- Reconsider the requirement to own land for three years for CRP 
eligibility. 

- Require the landowner to retain ownership of CRP land for at least the 
first three contract years. 

- Provide opportunities to reconsider plans and plantings to provide for 
additional cost-sharing for improvement practices. 

- Mmlt CRP participants from breaking out new land and increasing 
production, regardless of whether it is highly erodlble land or not. 
Major problem with sodbuster: 

- Plowing up alfalfa in rotation Is considered sodbustlng. 
Recommendation for sodbuster: 

- Remove alfalfa In rotation from being considered as sodbustlng when 
It is plowed, and use conservation compliance provisions to cover these 
fields. 

Major problem with conservation easements: 

- Delay in FmHA debt reduction rule. 
Recommendation for easements: 

- Make criteria for conservation easements compatible with the tax 
treatment extension act of 1980. 

Problems with conservation compliance: 

- We are behind schedule in developing conservation compliance plans. 

- There is a lack of understanding of how the field office technical guide 
Is developed and what is included in the field office technical guide. 

- Tliere is a misunderstanding of T value. 

- There are problems in maintaining crop bases when changing to other 
crops. 

Recommendation for compliance: 

- Allow substitution of crops without affecting crop bases. 
Problems with other issues: 

- There is a lack of cost-share money to apply conservation practices. 

- The secretary of agriculture Is not using the multiple-year set aside 
authority to provide cover. 
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- There Is no guarantee as to when the 60 percent cost-share payment will 
be received by the farmer. 

- Media need to report on more than Just the agricultural subsidy and 
recognize what positive results are coming from the Food Security Act. 
Recommendations for other issues: 

- Provide more cost-share money to help install needed conservation 
practices. 

- Develop a suitable formula for land class values for tax purposes. This 
is a state issue. New Yorlc and some other states have done work in this area. 

- Require the secretary of agriculture to carry multiyear set-aside 
provisions. 

- Provide for local input in field office technical guide development for 
better understanding of contents. 

- ASCS offices should issue checics early enough so that the farmer can get 
the income in the specified tax year. 

- Require mandatory cover crops on all set-aside acres. 

- Do not permit any harvest whatever on idle acres. 

- Prevent double-cropping on ail farm program acreage. 

- Clarify how rural development and conservation programs fit together. 

Southwest 

Major problems with CRP: 

- There is a lack of good quality grass seed at a reasonable price. 

- Many farmers are concerned whether the government will appropriate funds 
to cover the annual CRP payments. 

- ASCS's policy in cost sharing for weed control on CRP acres and its 
impact on the successful establishment of a grass seeding. 
Recommendations for CRP: 

- Evaluate the need to regulate the grass seed industry to insure quality 
control. 

- Change the eligibility criterion for tree planting to 2T and the 
predominance criterion from two-thirds of a field to one-third of a field. 

- Some of the group recommended allowing haying, grazing, or burning in 
certain situations: others disagreed. 

Problems with conservation compliance: 

- The uncertainty among conservation districts as to their role In the 
appeals process and also their liability associated with approving or 
disapproving a conservation plan. 

- The change from the T to 2T standard. 

- What are the ephemeral and concentrated flow erosion treatment 
requirements under alternative conservation systems? 
Recommendation for conservation compliance: 

- Clarify the treatment requirements for ephemeral and concentrated flow 
erosion under alternative conservation systems. 

Major problems with sodbuster: 

- Allowing the use of alternative conservation systems on sodbusting 
native range. 

- Classifying alfalfa and grasses In rotation as "sodbusting." 
Recommendations for sodbuster: 

- Change the law, rules, or procedures such that breaking out of alfalfa 
or grass in rotation is not considered sodbusting. 

- When sodbusting native sod, the treatment requirement shall be set at 
the T level of the soil. 

Major problems with conservation easements: 

- The time it is taking to enact the conservation easements provision. 

- The apparant lack of communication between the FmHA national office and 
local offices on the deed restriction procedures. 
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Recommendations for conservation easements: 

- Change FmHA Inventory land to allow more of It to be granted to wildlife 
and recreational interests. 

Southeast 

Major problems with CRP: 

- Eligibility criteria for CRP should match criteria used for the other 
provisions. 

- A barrier to participation in CRP is the subsequent reduction of base 
and allotments. 

- Landlord/tenant relationship: There is divergent opinion on whether the 
landlord or tenant should be held accountable. 

- Obtaining adequate cropping histories. 

- There is some question as to the federal and local commitment to 
monitoring and enforcing the conservation provisions. 

- The definition of "operating unit" needs to be spelled out for 
experiment stations and prisons. 

Recommendations for CRP: 

- Requirements for establishing and maintaining grass or tree cover should 
be set for CRP participants. 

- Additional incentives should be provided for tree planting under CRP. 

- Cost-sharing practices should be established for no-till and conserva- 
tion tillage when these practices are required In the farm plan. 

- Allow the producer to use witnesses rather than written documentation 
when obtaining cropping histories. 

- Each prison system should be a separate entity and an operating unit in 
itself. 

Major problems with conservation compliance: 

- Producers who use a sod-based rotation to meet the conservation 
compliance provision should not have to lose their commodity base — similar to 
set aside or diversion. 

- Some highway department crews are Ignoring basic conservation (sediment 
control) practices. Their actions are Jepordlzlng the eligibility of nearby 

farms, which are otherwise complying with the conservation provisions of the 

Food Security Act. 

Recommendations for conservation compliance: 

- Small acreages should be exempted from compliance provisions. 

- Tax credit should be given for costs of Food Security Act compliance. 

- Limited resource farmers and ranchers should be granted "forgiveness 
loans" for costs of successful compliance practices. 

Recommendation for sodbuster: 

- Producers should be allowed to do no-till planting of small grains into 
perennial grass pasture without sodbuster penalties. 

Pacific 

Major problems with CRP: 

- Farmers haven't been persuaded that the contract really is for 10 years. 

- How assured is appropriation beyond 1989? 

- What happens to plantings if agricultural emergency allows cancellation 
of the contract before the 10 years are up? 

- Should planting recommendations be made on the basis of conservation and 
not necessarily on productive cover, which would be valuable after the end of 
the contract? 

- Tree planting is lagging because of low-bid pools in high rainfall 
regions of counties. 

- High quality grass seed of recommended varieties is scarce. 
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- How will conservation compliance apply to CRP cover destruction at the 
end of the contract? 

- There Is a high potential of stand damage by fire. 

- State noxious weed laws are variable, and there is a lack of uniformity 
in weed enforcement in state CPO's. 

- Vegetation control in lieu of grazing is needed for stand maintenance. 

- Under the present system of setting bid levels, there are inequities. 
The counties in the West are large, and they are prohibited from breaking them 
up. 

Recommendmtlons for CRP: 

- CRP bids should be set based on yield, climate, and soil loss. 

- More tree planting should be encouraged by such incentives as a one-time 
bonus, a percentage increase for annual rental payments, a longer contract 
period, or increased cost-sharing. 

- There should be a multiagency policy handbook for all five provisions. 

- There needs to be more planning consistency. 

- Allow more local discretion in setting CRP bid levels. 

- The field offices want more flexibility in making highly erodible land 
determinations. Some land should be declared highly erodible that has not, and ' 
some land has been declared highly erodible that should not have been. 

Major problea with sodbuster/swampbuster: 

- Lack of working knowledge of all provisions. 
Major problea with conservation easements: 

- Deed restrictions are creating problems with future buyers. 
Recommendation for conservation easements: 

- Publish final rule for conservation easement. 
Major probleai with conservation compliance: 

- ASCS staff needs more training in order to make field checks for 
conservation compliance. 

Recommendation for conservation compliance: 

- ASCS should allow more flexibility to modify the crop acreage base for 
residue purposes to meet conservation compliance provisions. 

North Central 

Major probleas with CRP: 

- Possible Inconsistencies In field office technical guide. 

- Some counties are not willing to cost-share warm season grasses because 
of high seed prices. 

- Lack of control of noxious weeds on set-aside and CRP acreage. 

- Very low CRP signup in some states. 

- Multiyear set-asides authorized in the Food Security Act are not being 
used. 

- Water quality has not been addressed despite references in the farm 
bill. 

- Need broader societal representation in determining farm program 
benefits at the county level instead of current farmer heavy system. 

- Annual mowing is not permitted by regulations but allowed and required 
in some states. 

- Better explanations of districts' role and responsibilities in 
conservation planning and approval are needed. 

- Complexity Instead of clarity of rules should be addressed. 

- Farmers won't acknowledge that they have an erosion problem. 

- Little contact with absentee landowners. 

- Inability to convince some landowners of program importance due to 
uncertainty about future payments. 

- Insufficient research on T. soil productivity, etc. 

- Confusion on PIK certificates and their use. 
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- Lack of availability of technical inrormatlon on alternative practices. 

- Lack of Information dissemination from Washington on what other agencies 
are doing. 

- Alfalfa and other hay crops in a rotation not considered an agricultural 
commodity. 

- Many landowners are still trying to wait out the possibility of relaxing 
deadlines for rules. 

- CRP payments are not indexed for Inflation. 

- On grass covered CRP land, producers are not allowed to plant trees at 
own expense. 

- Landowners whose fields do not meet the two-thirds highly erodible land 
criteria for CRP benefits sometimes fall under the one-third highly erodible 
land criteria for cross compliance. 

- Crop base exchanges are limited to (or by) crop residue levels. 

- CRP signups can't compete with set-aside payments. 

- Low signup in tree planting. 

- Low recognition of timber products as a crop. 

- High cost of required permanent structures is a problem. 

- Some feel the use of a bid system in CRP Is inefficient. 
Recommendations for CRP: 

- Allocation of funds for Information and education. 

- Increase cost-effectiveness for CRP by returning to real bid system. 

- Have a continuous CRP signup. 

- Let alfalfa In rotation waive Immediate need for plan. 

- Adopt legislation to set up trust funds for demonstration funded by a 
checkoff system. 

- Encourage multlyear set-asides as in law. 

- Need a long-term funding commitment to program rather than annual 
appropriations. 

- Provide adequate staffing for all affected agencies. 

- Increase incentive rates. 

- Another corn bonus. 

- Waive the two-thirds requirement if the farmer Is willing to bid whole 
farm Into CRP. 

- Increase Incentives for tree planting. 

- Lengthen contract period to 20 years for trees. 

- Allow eligibility for fields planted to trees to be one-third highly 
erodible land versus two-thirds highly erodible land. 

- To increase eligibility for forestry, include stream corridors. 

- Lower eligibility requirements for trees to 2T. 
Problems with sodbuster/swampbuster: 

- Only a few have lost eligibility because of noncompliance with sodbuster 
and swampbuster. 

- Inconsistent interuption of swampbuster rule between districts. 
Problem with conservation compliance: 

- Conservation compliance requires treatment of cropland but this idea is 
not reinforced in annual programs. 

Recommendation for conservation compliance: 

- Maintain flexibility to meet conservation compliance objectives. 
Problem with conservation easements: 

- Little action has been taken regarding conservation easements (sections 
1314 and 1318 of the Food Security Act). 

Recommendation for conservation easements: 

- Investigate easements as long-term solution (rather than permanent 
conservation structures, like terraces). 
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Erosion and soil productivity 
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Senator Harkin. Thank you very much, Mr. Berg. 
Mr. Grossi. 

STATEMENT OF RALPH E. GROSSI, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
FARMLAND TRUST, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Grossi. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Ralph GrossL I am the president of the American 
Farmland Trust. I have submitted a complete text of my testimony, 
so I will try to cut through this and summarize rather briefly our 
primary points. To begin, though, I would like you to know that 
the Tnist is a nonprofit organization whose specific concern is the 
preservation and protection of the soil that feeds America. 

I am also the managing partner of a small, diversified family 
beef, dairy and small grains £eurm in Biarin County, California. On 
my farm, we have worked with our local SCS conservation techni- 
cians on a variety of erosion control, watershed management, and 
pollution control problems using ACP funding. In addition, the 
American Farmland Trust owns farms in various areas of the coun- 
try, one of which is your State, the State of Iowa. And we have set 
that up with the help of the Iowa Natural Heritage Foundation as 
a demonstration farm for low input or reduced input famnng. I 
brought vou a poster of that farm this morning. I would like to 
present tnat to you before we go on. 

Senator Harkin. Where is the farm? 

Mr. Grossi. It is just outside of Fredericksburg. 

Senator Harkin. That is pretty. 

Mr. Grossi. We just happened to have a cameraman there the 
day the rcdnbow arced over the buildings. 

Senator Harkin. Now, tell me about this farm? 

Mr. Grossi. I will tell you very quickly. This was a farm that was 
suffering under the financial hardship that many of your farmers 
were and still are, in many cases, a year or so ago. This farmer 
benefited, though, by the largess of a donor who provided some 
money to us to acquire a portion of the farm firom hun to help him 
restructure his debt, and then leased the farm 

Senator Harkin. You bought it? 

Mr. Grossi. We bought the farm and leased it back to him, and 
he has an option to buy it back. In addition, as a part of that, the 
Federal land bank wrote o£r a substantial amount of the debt so 
that they would not have to move to foreclosure. 

Senator Harkin. How many acres? 

Mr. Grossi. It is 260 acres. 

Senator Harkin. Fredericksburg. I know where that is. 

Mr. Grossi. And he utilized treated wastewater in irrigation as 
part of this farm operation. So he has some 200 bushels of com this 
year that is probablythe envy of his neighbors. 

Senator Harkin. What did he use? Treated wastewater? 

Mr. Grossi. Treated wastewater firom a municipal sewage plant. 

In any event, we hope to be able to have a field day there some 
time next year to show o£r some of the things he is doing as part of 
reduced tillage and low input sustainable practices, and we will let 
you know about that. We would like to have you attend that. 

Senator Harkin. I would like to see that place. 
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Mr. Grossi. Well, I want to thank you for this opportunity to tes- 
tify this morning. 

The subject of this hearing, use of alternative conservation sys- 
tems to achieve conservation compliance, should highlight two 
problems: first, the failure of USDA in the rulemaking process to 
establish rational economic guidelines for use of the alternative 
conservation systems; and, second, the elimination of a benchmark 
value to determine where and by whom alternative conservation 
systems could be used. 

However, I hope that the hearing will give some guidelines to 
USDA concerning future actions. While I share all of the concerns 
that have been raised related to the May 3 bulletin, I hope that 
none of the adverse effects will develop. We are encouraged by 
your interest in this matter and believe that congressional over- 
sight will help to avoid potential negative results stemming from 
the issuance of the May 3 bulletin. 

LESSONS FOR THE FUTURE 

What lessons can be learned from this experience is what we 
ought to be looking at today. 

First, a better job must be done to review any rule changes. The 
rulemaking process should be improved to account for both the 
analysis of effects on farm program objectives and the economic 
effect on farmers. Farmers will ultimately decide whether to 
comply with the soil erosion reduction provisions of the Food Secu- 
rity Act of 1985, and they deserve a sensible explanation of conser- 
vation options and consistent signals from USDA to avoid confu- 
sion and disenchantment with programs. We are particularly con- 
cerned about wide variations in required systems that might occur 
between neighboring farmers. 

Second, in the same vein, a better dialog must take place be- 
tween administration officials and groups that represent farmers 
or public interests. We have had very positive, productive discus- 
sions with many administration officials in the recent past. I think 
the compromise that developed in the discussions about CRP lands 
and drought emergency is a good example of that kind of discus- 
sion that can produce a positive result. That open dialog is, in 
part, responsible for the success of title XII to date. Directives such 
as the May 3 bulletin that circumvent that openness endanger 
future processes as well. 

Third, continuous and thorough evaluation of conservation sys- 
tems must occur. We believe that conservation compliance, includ- 
ing use of alternative conservation systems, will accomplish a 
mcgor reduction in soil erosion. USDA tells us that the latest May 
3 bulletin does not dilute its effectiveness, but they could be wrong. 
And SCS should be making vigorous efforts to monitor the effec- 
tiveness of the various systems. 

Fourth, and in some ways the most important point, is that the 
technical guides being used by SCS in developing or revising con- 
servation compliance plans must include a realistic guideline for 
use of one or another conservation system. Current procedures for 
approving a basic or alternative conservation plan do not define 
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what "too costly" really means— today, the definition undoubtedly 
varies from Iowa to Texas to Florida, and is highly subjective. 

Finally, and this touches on a somewhat different issue, the 
recent resurgence in interest in low input and sustainable agricul- 
ture needs to become an optional component of SCS conservation 
plans. Low input systems or reduced input systems both reduce 
farm production costs and help to limit soil erosion. These systems 
have not been adequately explained, or for that matter, even con- 
sidered, as components of conservation plans. More could be done 
to integrate such systems into the plans, and I would hope that 
Congress will urge additional effort. This effort will pay off in 
terms of lower costs of production, lower erosion rates, and reduced 
environmental risks. 

These are flaws in current procedures which must be fixed. Some 
uniform procedure for assessing the economic consequences of re- 
quiring a basic or alternative conservation system will improve the 
equity of the current laws — the ways in which farmers are affected 
by a soil program that will reduce soil erosion. 

A major challenge in this effort is designing Federal programs 
that permit responsible handling of the naturcd resource base. We 
believe that the administration could improve its performance in 
the areas just mentioned, and that improvement would improve 
the long-term viability of farming in the United States. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Grossi follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, my name Is Ralph Grossl. I am President of 
American Farmland Trust, a nonprofit organization dedicated to 
the preservation of the Nation's agricultural resources. I am 
also the managing partner of a diversified family beef, dairy and 
small grains farm in Marin County, California. On my farm, we 
have worked with our local SCS technicians on a variety of 
erosion control, watershed management, and pollution control 
progrsuQs utilizing ACP funding. My personal experience with SCS 
staff at the local level tells me that they are highly 
professional and very competent. 

I want to thank you for inviting me to testify this morning. 
I believe that a periodic and careful review of the operation 
of this Nation's conservation program is an Important activity. 
American Farmland Trust appreciates your continued strong 
interest in the soil conservation programs. 

The subject of this hearing, use of alternative conservation 
systems to achieve conservation compliance, should highlight two 
problems: first, the failure of USDA In the rule making process 
to establish rational economic guidelines for use of the 
alternative conservation systems; cuid, second, the elimination of 
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a benchmark value to determine where and by whom alternative 
conservation systems could be used. 

However, I hope that the hearing will give some guidelines 
to USDA concerning future actions. I will offer some thoughts on 
this svibject in my conclusion. 

To evaluate the severity of these problems, a brief review 
of the history of conservation measures and their relationship to 
current farm policy is useful. 



Conservation and agricultural policy 

In 1985 Congress enacted, as a part of the Food Security 
Act, a comprehensive set of programs designed to protect 
agricultural resources. Title XII of the Act made soil 
conservation and wetlands protection an essential part of 
agricultural policy. Some analysts argue that the 1985 Act would 
not have been adopted by Congress without the conservation title. 



Conservation Compliance 

Conservation compliance, as discussed in the 1985 farm 
policy debates, was a concept for extending the "sodbuster" 
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policy — protecting highly erodible land from needless 
conversion to cropland — to all cultivated land after some 
period of time. The provision passed by the Senate differed from 
the House-passed version primarily with respect to issues of 
timing, not of siibstance or intent. 

The Congressional concern for preserving the economic 
viability of the farm v^ile achieving necessary reductions in 
soil loss is very plainly stated in the Conference Report: 

It is not the intent of the Conferees to cause undue 
hardship to comply with these [conservation planning and 
compliance] provisions. Therefore, the Secretary should 
apply standards of reasonable judgment of local professional 
soil conservationist [s] and consider economic consequences 
in establishing requirements for measures to be included in 
conservation plans prepared under this provision.^ 

Neither the Food Security Act nor the Conference Report describe 
a specific standard for soil loss reduction with which a farmer 
with highly erodible land must comply. 

Clearly, both conservationists and Congress recognize the 
need for some flexibility in implementing conservation compliance 
measures . 

The first proposed rule for conservation compliance would 
have required farmers to reduce erosion to, generally, the soil 



^ U.S., Congress, Conference Report to AccomDanv H.R. 2100. 
99th Congress, 1st Session, Report 99-447. 
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4 
loss tolerance ("T") level. In cases v^ere achieving "T** would 
be impractical or not economical, farmers would be allowed to 
adopt a different conservation plan that reduced erosion levels 
to 2T. Neither economic hardship nor impractical ity were 
defined, but USDA took into account the Congressional references 
to necessary exceptions. Exceptions could be permitted when 
extreme measures — such as construction of terraces, or 
wholesale changes in crop rotation — might be required to reduce 
erosion to "T" . 

Alternative Conservation Systems 

To deal with exceptional cases, USDA adopted "alternative 
conservation systems" and, in the field office technical guides, 
references to T values were deleted. 

The impetus for this hearing comes from a revision of 
guidelines that must be used by Soil Conservation Service field 
personnel v^en working with farmers to develop conservation 
plans. The revision occurred when a National Bulletin was issued 
by the Chief of the SCS on May 3, 1988. That Bulletin requires 
that Alternative Conservation Systems must be included in all 
field office technical guides in offices that deal with areas 
where there is highly erodible land subject to the compliance 
provisions of the 1985 farm bill. 
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Requiring inclusion of alternative conservation systems is 
an action that has been criticized by many soil conservation 
professionals and, indeed, by many fanners. The reasons to 
question the wisdom of issuing the May 3 Bulletin are numerous. 
Among the primary reasons are its possible adverse effect on the 
good working relationship between SCS and local conservation 
districts, and its disastrous effect on the potential for 
reducing soil loss. 

I believe we should withhold judgment on the action until we 
have solid information concerning its practical consequences. 
While I share all of the concerns that have been raised, I hope 
that none of the adverse effects will develop. I am encouraged 
by your interest in this matter, Mr. Chairman, and I believe that 
Congressional oversight will help to avoid potentially negative 
results stemming from issuance of the May 3 Bulletin. 

Lessons for the future 

What lessons can be learned from this experience that can 
help future decisions be made in a more credible, sensible way? 

First, a better job must be done to review any rule changes. 
The rule making process should be improved to account for both 
the analysis of effects on program objectives and the economic 
effect on farmers. Farmers will ultimately decide whether to 
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comply with the soil erosion reduction provisions of the 1985 
Food Security Act, and they deserve a sensible explanation of 
conservation options and consistent signals from USDA to avoid 
confusion and disenchantment with programs. 

Second, in the same vein, a better dialogue must take place 
between Administration officials and groups that represent 
farmers or public interests. We have had very positive, 
productive discussions with many administrations officials in the 
recent past. That open dialogue is, in part, responsible for the 
success of Title XII to date. Directives such as the May 3 
Bulletin that circumvent that openness endanger future processes 
as well. 

Third, continuous and thorough evaluation of conservation 
systems must occur. We believe that conservation compliance, 
including use of alternative conservation systems, will 
accomplish a major reduction in erosion. But we could be wrong, 
and SCS should make vigorous efforts to monitor the effectiveness 
of those systems. It is my understanding that SCS Chief Wilson 
Scaling has agreed that some "fine tuning" of conservation 
compliance plans may be necessary — use of some alternative 
conservation systems may result in erosion rates that are too 
high, and some basic system plans may be too costly. We look 
forward to reviewing the results of the SCS monitoring efforts 
and those now being planned by private groups. 
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My foiurth, and in some ways most inportant point, is that 
the technical guides being used by SCS in developing or revising 
conservation compliance plans must include a realistic guideline 
for use of one or another conservation system. Current 
procedures for approving a basic or alternative conservation plan 
do not define what "too costly" really means — today, the 
definition undoubtedly varies from Iowa to Texas to Florida. 

Finally, the recent resurgence in interest in low 
input/sustainable agriculture needs to become an optional 
component of SCS conservation plans. Low input systems both 
reduce farm production costs and help to limit erosion. 

Low input systems have not been adequately explained or 
considered as components of conservation compliance plans. My 
guess is that more could be done to integrate such systems into 
the plans and I hope that Congress will urge additional effort. 
This effort will pay off in terms of lower costs of production, 
lower erosion rates, and reduced environmental risk. 

These are flaws in current procedures that must be fixed. 
Some uniform procedure for assessing the economic consequences of 
requiring a basic or alternative conservation system will improve 
the equity of our current laws — the ways in v^ich farmers are 
affected by programs that will reduce soil loss. 
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American Faxmljuid Trust is dedicated to establishing a 
stable, economically viable system of production agriculture to 
anchor rural communities. A major challenge in this effort is 
designing federal programs that permit responsible hjuidling of 
the natural resource base. I believe that the Administration 
could improve its performance in the areas just mentioned, and 
that improvement would improve the long term viability of farming 
in much of the United States. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Harkin. Thank you very much, Mr. Grossi. 

Mr. Ward, Justin Ward, National Resources Defense Council. 

STATEMENT OF JUSTIN R WARD, SENIOR PROJECT ASSOCIATE, 
NATURAL RESOURCES DEFENSE COUNCIL, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Ward. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will be brief. 

By way of introduction, NRDC is a national, nonprofit corpora- 
tion with over 91,000 members and contributors nationally. 

We were very active in development of the farm act, and have 
been a longstanding supporter of its conservation provisions. We 
welcome the subcommittee's interest in USDA implementation of 
the conservation title's key provisions. 

The principal chronology of events that led to this he€uing are 
outlined on pages 2 and 3 of our testimony, and were well summa- 
rized in your opening remarks. 

I would like to say that, with all due respect to Mr. Scaling, the 
May 3 bulletin is in fact a change of course, and a significant 
chsjige of course at that. 

There was a memo issued from SCS headquarters in May 1987 — 
not 1988, 1987. That memo instructed the States to identify, and I 
quote, "designated areas where alternative conservation sjrstems 
would be permitted." 

The memo went on to say that ACS areas outside those officially 
designated would be, again quoting, "generally of limited size 
where special consideration is needed to address unique cropping 
conditions and soil conditions." 

This policy direction was reiterated again in the Federal Register 
this February where the Department said that the alternative sys- 
tems would be available for certain soil and crop situations; not all, 
but certain. And further, that by their estimates at that time, non- 
degradation of the soil resource would be achieved under 85 per- 
cent of the new plans being developed. 

I should note that with the May 3 directive, and in all the pre- 
ceding developments, at no stage has there been any meaningful 
environmental analysis. This is unusual for Federal programs of 
this scale. 

After all, we're talking about a program affecting, at a mini- 
mum, some 50 million acres of eroding crop land. There was an en- 
vironmental assessment issued with the original interim rule 
issued in 1986, but that environmental assessment does not ap- 
proach a thorough analysis of what blanket application of alterna- 
tive systems means for land productivity and environmental qual- 
ity. 

We strongly oppose the blanket application of alternative conser- 
vation systems. What is wrong with that policy? The answer is that 
it will allow substantially more soil loss than would a system based 
on uniform objectives for erosion abatement. 

Why does an environmental organization like NRDC care about 
that result? The answer is threefold. 

First, there will be unnecessary lost land productivity. Yield re- 
ductions can amount to 50 percent for mcgor crops on severely 
eroded lands. 
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In periods of drought such as this year, the dry conditions com- 
bine with erosion for a one-two punch, creating crop losses that we 
simply can't afford. 

A second problem is that there are substantial hidden costs to 
farmers, costs that aren't always apparent to producers. Some of 
these have been outlined by Dr. Peter Nowak, an expert in conser- 
vation at the University of Wisconsin. 

For example, he points out that with excessive erosion, there are 
lost nutrients resulting in yield reductions or annual replacement 
expenses, as well as seed, fertilizer, chemical, machinery and labor 
costs, due to replanting parts of eroded fieldis. Our prepared state- 
ment lists several other costs. 

A third problem is that excessive erosion causes pollution away 
from the farm. State and local r^ulations, such as Iowa's erosion 
control law, and a number of county antinsodbusting ordinances in 
eastern Colorado and elsewhere in the Plains States, I believe 
attest to public concern over the very real social costs that go with 
dust-bowl like conditions and veiy serious stream pollution. 

The Department and SCS tend to portray the issue as a clearcut 
choice between a so-called rigid T-standard and the flexibility of al- 
ternative systems. 

This ch£u:acterization ignores a substantial middle ground and 
opportunity for compromise; that is, the approach we favor, which 
is applying alternative systiems as the exception rather than the 
rule itself. 

With respect to the T standard, this is a useful technical point of 
reference. It's not perfect; far from it. But it is useful as a measure, 
a guide, that tells you something about soil productivity. 

And it also tells you about other impacts. I'm quoting from the 
draft Resources Conservation Act appraisal, issued earlier this year 
from USDA — "erosion exceeding T creates a severe hazard of gully- 
ing and the likelihood of damage to the crop or off-site sediment 
damage." 

So rather than scrapping the uniform objectives of T values, as 
the May 3rd bulletin has done, the solution should lie in improving 
the rigor of the standard, perhaps along the lines of what Norm 
Berg was suggesting and that have been recommended by experts 
in the field, to refine T so that it better captures the off-site im- 
pacts. 

Certainly there should be exceptions to the basic standard. We 
have supported that at every stage. 

We are particularly concerned, looking ahead to the coming 
months, by the prospect of a retreat from existing conservation sys- 
tems, ones that have been in place for a long time and have 
achieved tolerable erosion rates. 

Jim GuUiford spoke about this on the earlier panel. The Depart- 
ment contends that this scenario won't happen, but under the cur- 
rent rules, it is a very real possibility. 

As I've noted in our prepcu^ statement, this result would signal 
that we haven't learned the lesson that was offered by noted con- 
servationist Aldo Leopold four decades ago. In characteristic elo- 
quence, he said then that "conservation still proceeds at a snail's 
pace. On the back 40 we slip two steps backward for each forward 
stride." 
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One may quarrel with just how much erosion control the farm 
act requires or specifies. But there can be no argument whatever 
that the law's purpose is to reduce, not increase, erosion where it's 
been controlled by good conservation farmers. 

In conclusion, we believe the current policies leave the door wide 
open for lax and uneven implementation of conservation compli- 
ance. And we believe it is up to citizens, to Congress, and everyone 
else with a stake in the process, to keep close tabs on the Depart- 
ment's performance, and do whatever is necessary to protect the 
conservation aims of the 1985 farm act. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement and attachment of Mr. Ward follow:] 
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The Natural Resources Defense Council (NRDC)^ strongly 
supports the conservation title of the 1985 Food Security Act 
(the farm act). Through frequent Congressional testimony, 
comments on rulemakings, and related efforts, NRDC has backed the 
statute s purpose of linking careful land stewardship to receipt 
of federal agricultural benefits. 

We are particularly committed to the success of the 
conservation compliance provision, which restricts farm program 
participation to producers who take soil-saving precautions on 
highly erodible cropland currently in cultivation. To ensure 
continued eligibility, affected producers must develop approved 
conservation plans by 1990 and implement those plans fully by 
1995.^ 

Unfortunately, implementation of conservation compliance by 
USDA and its Soil Conservation Service. (SCS) leaves nruch to be 
desired. This statement traces the administrative record on this 
issue, describes problems with the Department's position 
recommends an approach more in line with the farm act s intent 
and stresses the need for careful monitoring in the months ahead. 

weakened rules and policies 

An interim rule issued by USDA in June 1986 required that 
plans developed pursuant to conservation compliance reduce 
erosion to soil loss tolerance (T) levels; limited allowance was 
made for erosion up to twice T values (2T) in circumstances where 
local officials deemed attainment of tolerable erosion 
economically impracticable. Thus conservation compliance 
implementation initially sought to keep erosion generally beneath 
"[t]he maximum rate ... that can occur without reducing the 
soil's capacity to support sustained economic production,"- 

In a major turnabout from the original rule, and in conflict 
with many public comments on the subject, USDA later replaced the 
T-2T objective with loose instructions that conservation 
compliance systems "will be based on the SCS field office 
technical guide, addressing considerations of economic and 
technical feasibility and other related factors "( see attached 

^ NRDC is a national, non-profit corporation with over 
91,000 members and contributors. Through its Agriculture 
Program NRDC promotes a sustainable and environmentally 
protective farming system in the United States. 

^ We strongly oppose any relaxation of these deadlines. 

^ 51 Fed. Reg. 23504 (June 27, 1986). 

^ USDA, The Second RCA Appraisal; Review Draft 4-5 
(July-August 1987TI " 
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column from The Pes Moines Register ) . The preamble to a 
subsequent "correction" to this amendment noted that "alternative 
conservation systems" (ACSs) were being Incorporated In the 
agency's local technical guides. As distinct from "basic" 
systems, ACSs fall to achieve tolerable erosion rates. 

Even after the weakening rule change, ACSs were Introduced 
as exceptions to the rule. Soil Conservation Service officials 
In Washington Instructed the states to Identify "designated 
areas" where ACSs would be permitted; ACS areas outside those 
officially designated were said to "generally be of limited size 
where special consideration is needed to address unique cropping 
systems and soil conditions." Responding to this national 
guidance, many states elected not to prescribe alternative 
systems anywhere; others specified discrete geographic areas In 
which the more lenient systems would apply. 

Early this year, the Department was still representing the 
ACS policy as intended for rare circumstances. The Federal 
Register notice containing the regulatory "correction" suggested 
that alternative systems would only be available for "certain 
soil and crop situations" and that soil nondegradation would be 
attained under approximately 85 percent of the new conservation 
plans. 

This changed dramatically with- a May 3 national bulletin 
issued by SCS Chief Scaling, mandating that ACSs be allowed on 



^ 52 Fed. Reg. 24133 (June 29, 1987). 

^ 53 Fed. Reg. 3998 (Feb. 11, 1988). This "correction" 
marginally strengthened the June 29, 1987 amendment governing the 
farm act's highly erodlble land conservation provisions. 

^ SCS Chief Scaling has described "basic conservation 
systems" as: 

"those. . .that adequately control soil erosion on 
cropland and... are based on the traditional SCS goal 
for erosion control, i.e. they reduce erosion rates to 
the soil loss tolerance level "T" subject only to the 
variation associated with the reliability of the 
erosion prediction ec[uations." 

Memorandum from Wilson Scaling to all state conservationists, 
Jan. 30, 1987 (SCS Policy for Implementing the Conservation 
Compliance Provisions of the Food Security Act of 1985). 

^ SCS National Bulletin No. 180-7-12, May 11, 1987. 

^ 53 Fed. Reg. 3998 (Feb. 11, 1988). 
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all highly erodible land subject to conservation compliance.^ 
The bulletin directed further that all reference to T values be 
dropped from local technical guidelines governing the alternative 
systems . 

At no stage of this process has the Department conducted 
meaningful environmental analysis of the quantum shifts in rules 
and policies. Notwithstanding USDA officials' claims to the 
contrary, nothing resembling the choices made was explicated in 
the environmental assessment prepared alongside the original 
interim rule. With respect to environmental impacts, post hoc 
justifications offered by the Department have been sketchy , one- 
dimensional and geographically incomplete. 

Problems with current USDA direction 

Despite the absence of detailed environmental analysis, it 
is apparent that current USDA direction will in many cases 
perpetuate the excessive erosion Congress hoped to remedy in the 
1985 farm act. For example, 15 percent of the highly erodible 
fields now qualifying for alternative systems in Iowa may suffer 
soil loss greater than three times tolerable levels. 



^° SCS National Bulletin No.. 180-8-31, May 3, 1988. 

" See USDA, Environmental Assessment for the . . . Highly 
Erodible Land Conservation Provisions of the Food Security Act 
(June 1986) . 

To the extent this EA considers alternative conservation 
treatment levels at all, it is through a cost (as distinct from 
environmental) analysis that includes practices sufficient to 
attain T, 2T, and the T-2T range, respectively. Id. at 35-36. 
Nowhere does the doc\iment assess the consequences of policies 
that exclude T values altogether in conservation compliance 
implementation, notwithstanding the likelihood that such an 
alternative will cause significantly greater damage to soils, 
watersheds, wildlife and other environmental values. / 

^^ We understand that SCS has waived a guideline that 
formerly set an allowable maximum of 20 tons of soil removal per 
acre per year — itself a generous ceiling that permits erosion 
greatly exceeding T values on even the deepest cropland topsoils. 
It appears the sky is the limit for erosion levels that may be 
sanctioned under some alternative systems. 

^^ Statement of James B. Gulliford, Director, Division of 
Soil Conservation, Iowa Department of Agriculture and Land 
Stewardship, before the House Agriculture Subcommittee on 
Conservation, Credit and Rural Development, Aug. 9, 1988. 
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One consequence will be lost productivity. Soybean yields 
on severely eroded piedmont soils In the Southeast, for Instance, 
have been 50 percent less than comparable vlelds on fields 
experiencing only moderate erosion rates. Findings such as 
these portend substantial risks to this nation's long term food 
security and rural economic stability — risks made all the more 
compelling by the major production declines brought on by this 
year's drought J^ Recent estimates from USDA project that, 
compared to 1987 levels, the 1988 harvests of corn, wheat and 
soybeans will be down 37 percent, 14 percent and 23 percent, 
respectively." 

Excessive erosion under weakened conservation compliance 
will also create a number of hidden costs within farming 
operations. Examples of such costs are enumerated In a recent 
article by Peter J. Nowak, an extension specialist In soil and 
water conservation with the University of Wisconsin. Among the 
damages on his partial Inventory are: 

* Lost nutrients, resulting In yield reductions or 
annual replacement expenses. This Includes Increased 
lime to maintain a favorable pH In eroded soils. 

* Seed, fertilizer, chemical, machinery, and labor 
costs due to replanting either parts of eroded fields 
or parts of fields subjected to soil deposition. 

* Costs due to additional machinery wear and tear from 
tillage In heavier and possibly rocky subsoils after 
topsolls have been eroded. 



^^ A.W. White, Jr. et_al. , "Characterizing Productivity 
of Eroded Soils In the Southern Piedmont , " In Erosion and Soil 
Productivity 94 (American Assn. of Agricultural Engineers) 
(1984). 

^^ This year's dry weather Is taking a heavy toll on the 
nation's topsoll, with conditions across the country recalling 
the Dust Bowl of the 1930s. See P. Hilts, "Nation's Topsoll 
Feels the Heat: Fertile Farm Land Blows Away In the Drought," The 
Washington Post p.Al (June 25, 1988). In these difficult times, 
many conservation farmers, whose soils are well-equipped to 
retain what little moisture Is available, have fared better than 
their counterparts who have not taken steps to control erosion. 

^* B. ingersoll and A.Q. Nomanl, "Agriculture Department 
Holds Steady on Estimates of Damage to Crop Yields," The Wall 
Street Journal 20 (Sept. 13, 1988). 
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* Increased costs to clean out drainage and irrigation 
structures obstructed by eroded soils, there are also 
possible legal expenses if these are not adequately 
maintained. 

* Yield losses due to wind erosion damaging young 
plants . 

* Wind erosion either damaging or causing more 
frequent replacement of parts of farm machinery. It is 
also responsible for increased maintenance costs of 
farm buildings and other structures. 

* Reduced property values and possibly lower JLand 
rental rates due to visibly excessive erosion. 

Consideration of these costs — many of which are not readily 
apparent to agricultural producers — is regrettably missing from 
USDA's calculus in conservation compliance implementation. 

Moreover, excessive erosion under current rules and policies 
will continue to cause serious pollution away from the farm. 
Headlines about water quality degradation in recent months have 
focused considerable public attention on a problem traceable, in 
part, to cropland sediments, pesticides and nutrients delivered 
to the nation's coastal areas. 

This summer's problems reinforce the findings of a landmark 
report from the Conservation Foundation, cited often in the 1985 
farm act deliberations, which concluded that topsoil stripped by 
water from this nation's cropland causes $2.2 billion in annual 
"off-site" costs manifested as lost recreation opportunities, 
damage to water storage and treatment facilities, exacerbated 
flooding, clogging of navigational waterways, and other 
impacts. Another recent study, conducted by researchers at 
Colorado State University, estimated $28 million in annual 
damages to households, businesses and government services from 
cropland wind erosion in New Mexico. 



P. Nowak, "The Costs of Excessive Soil Erosion," 43 
Journal of Soil and Water Conservation 309 (July-Aug. 1988). 

Eroding Soils; The Off-Farm Impacts 

175 (May 1985) . 

^^ P. Huszar and S. Piper, "Estimating the Off-Site Costs 
of Wind Erosion in New Mexico," 41 Journal of Soil and Water 
Conservation 414-416 (Nov. -Dec. 1986Ti "For the state as a 
whole, 71% of the respondents indicated that blowing sand and 
dust increased the need for interior cleaning and laundry, 67% 
reported negative impacts to landscaping, 54% said recreation 

(footnote continued) 
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A better approach 

Under any circumstance, unsustainable erosion threatens 
long-term food security and environmental quality. Excessive 
erosion is particularly unjustified, however, when sustainable 
practices are well within reach, with no prospect of conferring 
economic hardship on affected producers. USDA implementation of 
conservation compliance is blind to this distinction, making 
systems that fail to achieve tolerable erosion the rule, rather 
than the judiciously-applied exception. 

Fortunately, there is an alternative that could improve 
rural environmental quality, preserve ample flexibility and avoid 
putting farmers out of business. The solution lies in a modified 
version of the original USDA rule implementing conservation 
compliance. 

Specifically, the Department should reinstate T values as 
the basic program objective. Erosion in the T-2T range should be 
permitted where rigorous economic analysis reveals a legitimate 
hardship associated with meeting the basic standard. In 
exceptional cases where technical uncertainty surrounds site- 
specific wind erosion estimates, a narrowly drawn exemption 
should allow erosion exceeding 2T, provided the approved . system 
reduces erosion by at least 80 percent. Variances from the T 
objective should be allowed only where the higher increment of 
erosion does not cause serious water pollution away from the 
field. Problems in carrying out this approach should be handled 
through the administrative appeal process created by the statute 
and USDA regulations. 

The advantages of this strategy are threefold. First, in 
one sense it would enable more, not less, local flexibility, 
under the weakened policies, the Department's handling of 
conservation compliance subordinates local decisions to an 
arbitrary "lowest common denominator" imposed from Washington, 
D.C. In some cases, state and local officials have been 
frustrated by their inability to retain successful, popular and 
technically-sound erosion control programs. 

Second, the different approach would remove conflicts with 
other conservation initiatives. At present, USDA implementation 
threatens to compromise a number of state conservation programs, 
including "T by 2000" initiatives in the Midwest. Further 
complicating matters, current USDA direction conflicts with the 



activities were affected, 50% claimed their automobiles were 
affected, 41% reported exterior paint damages, and 35% reported 
health effects." 
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conservation reserve program (CRP). Secure in essentially 
continuing business as usual under ACSs, many farmers have lost 
one important incentive for enrolling their eroding lands in the 
reserve. Moreover, alternative systems that permit erosion far 
in excess of T may be allowed on CRP fields returning to the 
cropland base at contract expiration. 

Third, the uniform implementation would be more fair to good 
stewards of the land. The relasced procedures cannot be justified 
to producers with longstanding erosion control systems that 
protect soil productivity and abate off-site pollution. 

The need for careful monitoring 

Unfortunately, we see little prospect of USDA adopting this 
strategy for conservatioa compliance In a letter to NRDC this 
July, Deputy Secretary Peter Myers expressed his commitment to 
the status quo as "a sound and practical policy." 

The Department's determination to proceed with weakened 
implementation, and the considerable uncertainty about the fate 
of eroding croplands under alternative conservation systems, 
makes careful monitoring essential We urge, in particular, that 
Congress pay close attention to data emerging from a Food 
Security Act monitoring effort being undertaken by the Soil and 
Water Conservation Society. 

As the process unfolds, conservationists in government and 
the private sector must be especially alert to evidence of 
"backsliding" from conservation systems now in place on the 
nation's farms. An example developed by the La Crosse County, 
Wisconsin, Department of Land Conservation, illustrates how a 
producer currently keeping annual erosion in check at four tons 
per acre could, by substituting an alternative conservation 
system, continue Intensive crop production with full federal 
assistance with erosion rates of 22 tons per acre per year.® 
This would recall Aldo Leopold's 1949 lament in A Sand County 
Almanac: "[c]onservation still proceeds at a snail ' s pace . . . On 
the back forty, we slip two steps backward for each forward 
stride." Having conservation compliance produce more, not less, 
soil erosion is hardly the result Congress envisioned in framing 
the farm act's highly erodible land provisions. 



Letter from Paul Daigle, La Crosse County conservation 
planner, to Ann Robinson, Izaac Walton League Soil Conservation 
Coordinator, July 29, 1988. 
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Conclusion 

Weakened administrative rules and policies threaten to 
defeat adequate protection of this nation's highly erodlble 
croplands. For the sake of a clean, healthy and productive rural 
environment, we urge strong Congressional oversight toward 
Improved USDA Implementation of conservation compliance. 

If the record shows that conservation compliance is 
sanctioning grossly excessive soil erosion on a widespread basis, 
or even in limited geographic areas where agricultural water 
pollution is a serious problem, then corrective actions must be 
taken. New legislation may prove necessary to ensure fulfillment 
of the soil conservation objectives embodied In the 1985 farm 
act. 

Attachment follows: 
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'Sodbuster' law is good, 
so why is USDA fixing it? 



By JUS TIN ILWAM)Mi< KENNETH A. COOK 
rWlHE IMS farai bill's "lodbi u wr proviiioB wh dt- 
I MfiwdtonithtfidtriifWdn— ■ntOMtrfthebMi- 
A Mss of wlwidiTini tumtn who eultiv«c hifhJy 
•rodibi* soils wichout tdoqiMlo proMOioa. To datt. the 
measure h« maiiMd wy smMif suppoti in Concms. For 
US pen. the U.S. Oepereneoi of Afhaifeure hee developed 
beacaHy sound rtfulirtoBe lo inilimsm sodbuaer — widi 




nileeKposes local couervaoon officials tocnofiBoui pw* 
sure. Where noney s involved, a completely weal pfooass 
invites widespread abuse. We anticipate unfair and uneven 
sodbuster enforce m e n t from stae to state, county to county, 
and fiann to fam. as local offidais stmggle to decide how 
much oonservatioa is eoonooucally or technicaUy fiaBble in 
the abeenee of any dear standard. 

USDA has ffatad a nile that wasn't broken. Farmers incur 
no OHt^}f -pochaf e xpens es when the^* fbc^ sodbusonf new 
lands. Lm standards may only resuJt m hirther cunwuion 
of unplowed martial land, undermmtnf the natural-re- 
source and supply-control benefus of the farm Mil's 



thoniy in the handa of the 
people moei familiar with 
local soil CT ndftiwis and 



The USDA finttvled thai 
these locally sppi o we d con- 



ally reduce erosion to the 
level of site-specific "T* 
values, which are guide- 
lines based on experts' 



erosioo pofticular soils can 
tolerate before they suffer 
long-term productivity 
damage. Most Iowa soils 
have a T value of 5 tons per 
acre per year (about one 
one-thirtieth of an inch of 
soil lou annually). In the 
onginai sodbusi 
tlon. USDApropooeda 
to twice the T value in 




ffam. Nor is a raiswd i 



fields already in the crop- 
land base. By the deptft- 
flMnfs own eitimaiaa, 
teich of the land in this cm- 
efory is already fhmed 



levels, or can be by the 199S 



Unfonunmely.USDA 
June 29 Federal Register notice. The deperenem eliminated 
the use of T*beeed sodbuster standards naoonwide. replac- 
ing them with entirely local determinaiioiis. which are 
based on vague spd unspecified "consi dMaiio n i off 
ic and techracal feasibility and odier r 

Proponents say thechan^ is naceasary to i 
sonaMe " economic burdens on crap praducers. That's a 
worthy go al, but US DA's toi^ neglea of TvahMater sod- 
buster enforcement goes much too ht. It oompremises the 
basic imegnty of the firm biU's landmaih oomenmtion dtle. 

By aba n do n i n g exmin g erosiow sHmrt a r ds, the propoeed 
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deedUne set by the fbm bill. 
The very worst cropland 
can — SBd should — be en- 
rolled in the reserve.' 

USDA has scFBpped a fea- 
sible national goal to satisfy 
complaints from a few 
fannmg regions ^ notably 
c(Xton*growmg areas in the 
Texas plains • where 
heavily subsidtzad produc- 
ers have difriculty reducing 
erosion even to three or four 
times the tolerable rate. The 
nile chanfe was good news 
for them. The "flexibility" 
theme sounded by USDA 
signals that local pressure 



Many people in the 
outside the USDA • have vigorously procsBRad this mis- 
placed rule change. 4 senoment echoed in Strang letters to 
Agriculture Secretary Richard Lyng from Senanr Wilham 
Armstrong, the onginal sponsor of the sodbuster biU. and 
from Senaiora Cheiies Grassley and Sam Nunn. 

The depaitmem must carshiUy weigh these views before 
publishing the final sodbuster nile. 

Farmen who plow erodiMe land currindy in grass or 
trses should be held to a T-vahie standard to rsflMin eligible 
for USDA programs. A less-siringem standard makes sense 
for erodible fields already in production, but rafsrenee to T 
vakMB should be retained as a safeguard afatasi too much 



USDA's final decision may well detet roin e whether sod- 
Mster i»suks m huriness as uaual in soil luiisai »Bhnn or the 
lustenc I afui m Owtgieas mmndad. 
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Senator Harkin. Thank you, Mr. Ward. Ms. Cook. 

STATEMENT OF CHERYL COOK, LEGISLATIVE ASSISTANT, 
NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. Cook. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am Cheiyl Cook, and I 
am here today on behcdf of the National Farmers Union, and, as 
you know, our organization had a number of strong policy disagree- 
ments with the Food Security Act of 1985. 

One of the areas we did strongly support, though, was the conser- 
vation provisions of the bill, and I have been asked today to talk 
about some of the conservation measures of the Food Security Act 
of 1985, and also, what other legislation might be needed to further 
those goals down the road. 

Two problems that we saw coming right away with the conserva- 
tion compliance provisions, especi^y for the available staff re- 
sources to the SoU Conservation Service, and also the available fi- 
nancial resources to farmers who were being asked to implement 
these conservation practices. 

We believe that a conmionsense solution of the alternative con- 
servation S3rstem [ACS] was an outgrowth of those problems. We do 
believe that an ACS can be a practical middle ground when the al- 
ternative is to stay out of the farm program and put in no conser- 
vation practice at all. 

Since the May 3 national bulletin, though, it seems that the issue 
now was not whether an alternative conservation S3rstem should 
ever be available, but, rather, whether it should alwajrs be avail- 
able to every farmer in every instance. 

And I say it seemed to be that way because I read the May 3 
administrative notice the same way that you did, and I read it to 
be a change of policy from the June 1987 regulations. 

Perhaps since this morning, that is not the case; maybe it was 
not what it seemed. Chief Scaling seemed to think that there was 
no shift in policy. 

Be that as it may. National Farmers Union would not support 
the alternative conservation system being available to every pro- 
ducer in every instance. It is much better off being the exception 
rather than the rule. 

What other areas of potential legislation might be needed? First, 
I had thought perhaps a clarification of the role of the ACS would 
be necessary, if, in fact, the Soil Conservation Service was making 
a shift of policy. 

If they are not, perhaps what is needed, then, is another memo 
from Chief Scaling sa3ring, no, I did not mean to change direction 
from the June 1987 r^ulations, or, as you suggested, simply send- 
ing out the transcript of this morning's hecuing might do the trick. 

A second area would be additional authorization and appropria- 
tion of funding, not just for SCS but also for costrsharing programs, 
and we have had policy, in long agreement with your statement, 
that costrsharing can be appropriate for many of these practices. 

I was encouraged by Chief Scaling's statement that we do not 
need to extend the 1990 deadline, that we will be able to get all 
these plans put together, but I am concerned, because everybody I 
ever knew who worked for the Soil Conservation Service was awful 
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busy long before the Food Security Act of 1985, and I have to 
wonder how many other worthwhile projects were put on the back 
burner for the S€dke of dropping everything to get these plans done 
by 1990. 

A third area, it is not too soon to start looking at what we are 
going to do with conservation reserve land when those contacts are 
up. 

Ten years is going to come upon us before we know what hit us, 
and it is not too soon to start the process of what do we do with 
that land. 

And a fourth area, we need to find some motivation for produc- 
ers who are not taking farm program payments now, who are pro- 
ducing a nonprogram crop, or who has just chosen not to partici- 
pate in the program, to nonetheless use good conservation prac- 
tices. 

The Food Security Act of 1985 started that ball rolling with the 
Conservation Reserve Program, and with the use of conservation 
easements as a debt restructuring tool, but perhaps there are other 
creative ways that we can reach out to these other people and get 
them onboard with us. 

My testimony contains a few suggestions that are just kind of out 
of the clear, blue sky, but I would really like to see us pursue that. 

Let me just close with another prediction that a few other people 
have mentioned today, and that is the question of water qucdity. 

We have been spending our time in the hearing today on soil ero- 
sion and soil loss, but water quality is right around the comer. We 
are within inches of having a water quality protection piece put 
into the FIFRA reauthorization this year, and we need to be look- 
ing at that down the road as well, and with that, I think I will con- 
clude my remarks. 

[The prepared statement and attachment A of Ms. Cook follow:] 
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TESTIMONY OF THE NATIONAL FARMERS UNION BEFORE THE NUTRITION AND 
INVESTIGATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE, SENATE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
NUTRITION, AND FORESTRY. OCTOBER 4, 1988. 



Thank you, Mr. Chalman. My iuui« is Cheryl Cook, and I an 
here this morning on behalf of the National Fanners Union. The 
National Faoters Unlan is a. general farm organization 
representing nearly 300,000 farming and ranching fanllles across 
the United States. I appreciate this opportunity to eJcpresB our 
views on the conservatlori provlstona of the 19B3 Food Security 
Act. Our 1988 policy statement on this issue is attached. to iiy 
testimony. 

Although Farmers Union opposed the 1985 Food Security Act for 
a variety of policy reasons^ our crganlzaclon did support the 
basic conservation provisions. Congress offered farmers the paid 
opportunity to remove highly erodlble land from production for 
ten years by enrolling It in the Conservation Reserve Program 
(CRP) . Congress gave the Secretary of Agriculture the authority 
to purchase conservation easements as a tool in debt 
restructuring. Congress threatened that farmers who put highly 
erodible land or wetlands into production without an approved 
conservation plan would lose all progrfta benefits. And, Congress 
decided that farmers with highly erodible land or wetlands had to 
have conservation plans in place by 1990 that would be fully 
implemented by 1995, Erosion from wind and water is one of the 
greatest threats to our future food production capabilities. 
National Farmers Union supported a coordinated national effort to 
protect our soil resources. 

Since the passage of the Food Security Act, two problems have 
continually popped up: the staff resources available to the Soil 
Conservation Service SCS), and the financial resources of 
producers who must adopt conservation measures Neither was 
unexpected In fact National Farmers Union has had policy 
recommendations in both areas for several years. 

The SCS has been under siege for most of the current 
administration. Proposed budgets have tried to severely cut 
funding, if not eliminate the agency completely. While Congress 
has resisted efforts to do away with SCS the additional workload 
created by the Food Security Act has stretched the agency's 
resources to the limit,, and caused its employees to drop . 
vixtuatly everything but the development and approval of 
^conservation plans and certifications to other USDA agencies that 
a farmer isn^t sod or ivampbusting. KatlohaV^, Farmers Union 
strongly believes that a fully funded and staffer! Soil 
Conservation Service „ that can meet the demands' of the Food * 
Security Act and continue its other important duties Is critical 
to any national plan of resource conservation. It is also 
critical to the survival of many farmers vho wish to continue 
their participation in farm programs. 
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News stories were beginning to report an era of rebuilding in 
some sectors of the farm economy when producers were hit by the 
worst drought since the dustbowl days of the 1930' s. Now. with a 
very real soil erosion threat many farmers once again face an 
income crisis. Even those who qualify for assistance under the 
recent drought relief legislation must still absorb the first 
thirty-five percent of their losses. Kstlonal Farmers Union 
would support federal co^t ^sharing of conservation compliance 
practices. All citizens benefit froic maintaining our food 
production capability. 

The Alternstlvfl Conservation System (ACS) idea came about as 
an effort by the SCS to provide a practical middle ground. No 
one wins when a farmer must choose between opting out of farm 
programs and agreeing to a conferva t ton plan he can't afford. In 
both c^ses . the farmer could end up out of business with no 
appreciable reducti€»n in soil losses With ACS when a basic 
conservation program to reduce soil losses to "T" would be 
prohibitively expensive, the local SCS officer would have the 
authority to offer a less costly alternative plan as an interim 
measure. The limited use of ACS can lead to greater overall soil 
loss reduction, and continued participation in farm programs by 
more producers. 

However, our organization is concerned that ACS be placed in 
its proper perspective as an interim measure designed to mlninLlie 
financial hardship. Producers who opt for an ACS system should 
understand that they are still subject to the law and can't go 

ndefinltely with a lesser standard than their neighbors 
Congress did not intend to excuse financially stressed owriers of 
highly erodible land from ever having to comply with the law. 

National Farmers Union is also concerned that the use of ACS 
remain the exception, rather than the rule It is very important 
to continue the message begun by the Food Security Act -- that 
those who act Irresponsibly toward our soil and water resources 
will not be allowed to benefit from farm price support programs. 
The Act's goal of having plans in place by 1990 to reach "T" Is a 
tall order for SCS and farmers, ftut the remedy is not to 
abandon the goal. The remedy Is to provide the tools with which 
to meet the goal: a fully staffed and funded Soil Conservation 
Service and a cost -sharing program to make SCS recoauiiendations a 
reality. We should not give up on reducing our soil losses to 
tolerable levels. 

On May 3, SCS Chief Wilson Scaling issued a national bulletin 
saying that once an ACS Is developed, it should be made available 
to every producer, regardless of financial or other 
circumstances. Ue believe that this new policy is Inconsistent 
with the intent of Congress In the Food Security Act. Congress 
recognized that variances in soil uses (including possible 
enrollment in CRF> virtually require that conservation plans be 
developed on a case -by-case basis. There will be individual 
cases in which due to financial hardship, an ACS is acceptable 
as an interim measure that would still substantially rediice soil 
erosion. This should only be offered after careful review by 
local SCS staff who are the most familiar with possibilities for 
reducing soil loss in a particular farm operation. 

Most farmers I've met genuinely want to do the best Job they 

2 
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can in soil cDimervAtloti and, as a practical natter, nost farmers 
probably would choose ^ basic conservation syst^ssn option if at 
all possible. But, naklng an ACS option available to everyone 
with highly erodible Land Is bound to result in sone farmers vho 
are perfectly capable of reduicing soil erosion to ^T* not doing 
so. We should not offer every farmer vith highly erodible land 
the option of postponing basic conservation neasures This could 
have a significant and unnecessary effect on our soil resources. 
For exaiBple, ACS vould allov cultivated rov crops s\ich as 
sunflowers, to be grown on soils with slopes up to 15 percent. 
The topsoil losses resulting frotn planting sunflowers on such a 
slope would be Buch higher than would be the case if snail grains 
were planted, since they are In narrower rows and favu a solid 
canopy much earlier in the growing season. The ACS alternative 
would allow Buch greater deterioration in the productive capacity 
of land already identified by SCS as highly erodible. 

The ACS options are developed locally by SCS enployees with 
input from farmers, conservation district directors, and 
Agricultural Stabilization and Con^ervatLon Service county 
committees. These local people who are aost familiar with an 
individual farmer s needs and are often farmers themselves, are 
best suited to make the decisions of when an ACS should be 
offered. The law provides an appeal process to handle situations 
in which a producer feels that his plan has been rejected 
unfairly. To re<[uire that an ACS be offered in every case takes 
a plan designed to provide practical flexibility when needed and 
bends it into a confusing mess of what exactly is required under 
the Food Security Act. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand that you're interested in 
potential areas of additional legislation to further the Food 
Security Act s goal of reducing soil losses to tolerable levels. 
Wat onal Farmers Union sees four such avenues to explore. First, 
If SCS Chief Scaling insists on offering an ACS to every 
producer, legislation may be needed clarifying the role an ACS 
should play. 

Second, Congress may need to consider authorizing and 
appropriating funds to SCS for sufficient staff and for program 
cost- sharing with farmers Conservation plans must be developed 
by 1990 and implemented by 1995 for highly erodible land. That 
in itself is an enormous challenge, yet we can't Just forget 
about land that has an erosion rate less than "8T" (i.e., not 
highly erodible) but still above tolerable levels. 

Third, Congress must begin now to plan for what ought to be 
done with land enrolled In CflF. Ue must be prepared to ensure 
that this land, which never should have been in production, 
doesn t go right back into crops as soon as the ten years are up. 
National Farmers Union encourages this subconmittee to hold 
hearings on this question early in the 101st Congress. 

Finally, Congress should explore vhat other incentives might 
be available to convince producers who nomally do not 
participate in farm programs to nonetheless use sound 
conservation practices The CRP was a good start, as was the 
conservation easement for debt restructuring idea that was 
clarified in the Agricultural Credit Act of 1987. But, we Bust 
continue to be creative with special use valuations, or special 
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credits at land grant universities for farmers who have 
demonstrated soil management ability, providing an extra margin 
of safety in the FmHA guaranteed loan program to farmers who are 
willing to implement and maintain conservation practices, or 
whatever else might work. 

Mr. Chairman, the Food Security Act once again recognized the 
role that agricultural practices play in the preservation of our 
soil resources. Ve must continue that commitment and expand our 
horizons to other aspects of the environment, such as water 
quality, that are also impacted by the methods we use to produce 
our food and fiber. The National Farmers Union looks forward to 
working with this Subcommittee to keep agriculture in the lead on 
these important issues. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify this morning. I 
would be happy to address any questions you might have. 

Attachment A follows: 
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Attachment "A" 



K. ConMfVBtion 

1. Gov6fnin6nt ProQranw 

Soil and water conservation programs have 
proven highly effective for pollution abatement arKJ 
soil conservation. 

These programs of conservation and resource 
inventory must be funded at levels that will insure the 
continued protection of our nation's soil and water 
resources. Funding cuts that jeopardize the continua- 
tion of USDA-SCS cannot be tolerated. 

Such financing should be on a long-term basis, 
providing federal commitments for at least five years 
ahead and providing conservation assistance on a 
level designed to meet the needs as shown in ttie 
federal land conservation inventory and the appraisals 
under the Resource Conservation Act of 1977 and 
other federal studies. 

The needs are so widespread and urgent that 
any "targeted conservation" program would, if it were 
honest and motivated by something more than budget 
savings, have to call for a vast expansion of federal 
conservation investment 

We request that federal financing to meet clean 
water and air standards of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency (EPA) be available to farmers from funds 
appropriated by Congress for this purpose, and that 
such funds be administered through the farmer- 
elected ASCS committees. 

We urge continued improvement and acceler- 
ation of the small watershed programs under Public 
Law 566. 

The Great Plains Conservation Program, Agri- 
cultural Conservation Program (ACP). Rural Clean 
Water Program, Water Bank. aiKJ other soil and water 
programs have proven their value in achieving land- 
use adjustment and the conservation of larxj and 
water. Such environmental programs should be sub- 
stantially strengthened and expanded and include 
ACP cost-sharing for both replanted aruJ new shelter 
belts, and noxious weed control. 

We urge that ACP be funded at not less than 
the $500-miilion level as originally authorized by ttie 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act of 
1 937, and we strongly urge that the conservation cost- 
sharing delivery system for all rural federal consen^a- 
tion cost-sharing funds be through ttie farmer-elected 
ASCS committee system. 

Farmers should be able to put strips into grass 
for soil conservation purposes and use these strips 
year after year for diverting aruJ conserving without 
losing base. 

We recommend that the payments due to 



cooperating farmers in the Conservation Reserve 
Program be in cash, rather than in certificates or CCC 
commodities. We are concerned about the effects of 
the Conservation Reserve Program (CRP) upon our 
cooperatives, communities, and the future land owner- 
ship in our nation. As specified in the Food Security 
Act of 1985. enrollment in the CRP should be discon- 
tinued in any county when 25 percent of ttie cropland 
in the county is enrolled. 

This same 25 percent limit should be applied to 
the combination of CRP and 0/92 program use in any 
county. 

The program needs to be closely monitored to 
ensure that adequate weed, insect and fire control 
measures are instituted and that proper planning takes 
place when the IQ-year program concludes, espe- 
cially regarding procedures to enable beginning 
farmers and ranchers to acquire these acres. 

The cost of applying ttie required consen^ation 
practices demanded by the consecution compliance 
sections (1211 and 1212) of the 1985 Farm Act should 
be fully funded or at least 50 percent of ttie cost 
shared. 

It is unfair to ask farmers to pay for these costs. 

2. SodbusterandSwamptNisterProvlsiont 

Farmers supported ttie sodbuster and swamp- 
buster provisions of ttie 1 965 farm law after witnessing 
massive conversion of fragile range, pasture and 
swamplands into crop production by speculators who 
not only abused the land, but also abused farm com- 
modity, credit and disaster programs, as well as ttie tax 
codes. 

We are now deeply concerned that the regula- 
tions are not keeping faith with our support or the 
intent of Congress. As producers, we urged careful 
and judicious implementation of ttie regulations to 
permit normal, accepted farming practices within 
approved conservation plans, while preventing ttie 
readily identifiable abuses of soil and water resources 
that led to the enactment of these provisions. 

We ask Congress to reaffirm that 

a. Producers should have timely and com- 
plete determinations by qualified SCS technicians as 
to the location of highly erodit>le soils and wetlands so 
that producers can make informed decisions on ttieir 
production plans for ttieir land. 

b. Inadvertent conversions should result in 
penalties that are proportionate to the emjr. and 
should not be treated the same as intentional conver- 
sions in which all program benefits are lost 

c. Due process rights are observed both in 
filling out federal forms and in responding to allega- 
tkxis of violatkxis. 

d. The Conservatk)n Reserve, Watert)ank. and 
similar programs are fully funded and made available 
to economically assist farmers in complying with the 
provisions. 

e. Shallow depressions that may be temporar- 
ily wet but are normally cropped, be exempted from 
ttie swampbuster regulatkxis. 

3. PrwMor and Rodent Cociliol 

Since ttie 1931 Animal Damage Control Act 
(ADC) mandates that the federal government shall 
protect ttie livestock industry from predatory k)88. we 
recommend that ttie original intent of ttie law be 
enforced. 

Judicious use of Toxicant 1060 and M-44 cya- 
nide guns, use of aerial shooting in winter, trapping, 
and other control practices must be continued on fed- 
eral, state, and private lands to control coyotes and 
ottier predators. 

If an adequate ADC program is not available to 
farmers, we recommend that a federally financed 
indemnity program be instituted to pay for livestock 
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Senator Harkin. I will just pick up on that note. You are right, 
water quality is around the comer. We have more and more data 
that aquifers, that we did not think would be invaded for hundreds 
of years, have been invaded in a very few short vears. 

The whole area of ground water pollution, what is happening in 
ground water is a serious problem. For example, sink wells in 
northern Iowa where chemical runoffs are going in there, and get- 
ting right into the ground water supplv. 

It is a problem that is coming, and we are going to have to do 
something about it. Well, that is another topic for another hearing. 

Mr. Berg, let me ask you just a kind of a — it is not a philosophi- 
cal question but it is a question of judgment, perhaps. What Mr. 
Scaling is saying, if I understand him — and I do not mean to put 
words in his mouth — but what I understand him to say is that — if 
SCS goes too far, too fast, farmers will not get involved in conserva- 
tion. They will opt out of this conservation program. So SCS has to 
take it a little bit at a time. That it's better we get a little bit of 
soil conservation than none at all, if you try to get too much done 
too soon. And that that may be what we were doing in the 1985 
farm bill, going too fast, too far. That farmers would rebel against 
conservation compliance and the whole program would come down 
because they just simply would not comply. That it's better we 
reduce erosion a little bit, and take that first step. What do you 
think of that? Is that a valid concern? Were we going too far, too 
fast, with the 1985 farm bill, and with the initial regulations that 
came out in 1986 and 1987? 

Mr. Berg. Mr. Chairman, first of all, I go back to the reference 
to the sodbusting legislation that showed up real early in the proc- 
ess, and in terms of how to determine what land should be left in 
good grass, or tree use, contrasted, to bring it into cropland that we 
did not need at that time, that would be highly erodible if it was 
brought into that use. 

The standards that we had in mind there were to keep most of 
that land, including the wetlands, from being added to our crop- 
land base that at that time would extend the problem of surpluses 
and that sort of thing. 

So, as I see it, we have been working for a long time toward 
trying to keep highly erodible land from coming into the system. 

We recognize that the land that had been brought into the 
system over the many years, and was qualifying for the farm pro- 
gram benefits had to be dealt with, so we offered the CRP. 

Now we go back to the definitions that is being used by SCS in 
terms of what is highly erodible land. Their rule that was pub- 
lished September 17, 1987, points out the SCS responsibilities re- 
garding highly erodible land, and in implementing these provi- 
sions, develop and maintain criteria, prepare and make available to 
the public lists of highly erodible soil map units, make soil surveys 
where they need them, and provide technical guidance. 

Then they identify the highly erodible land criteria, and it does 
specify here, that it gets into the T values, and I mean, this is out 
in the field and has been for some time. 

We have yet to reach the first appeal on this. There is a proce- 
dure set up in this rule for an appeal process. I am quite certain, as 
we get closer and closer to the day when this kicks in, we may get 
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back to a better answer to the question that came up earlier be- 
tween Senator Conrad and the Chief, as to whether this had some 
legal implications that had not fully surfaced yet. 

I think that will eventually come. I do think, on the lands that 
we are talking about — and you mentioned that in your opening 
statement — it is a fairly limited area, perhaps less than one-tenth 
of the land that is used for cropland. 

These lands are in need of some sort of conservation treatment 
that goes beyond what has been adopted so far. 

Now, whether we have the research to bring all of this land back 
to an acceptable level of soil loss is still ahead, but why don't we 
give it a try? 

This is the first time we have had that opportunity, in the con- 
servation movement, to try to use the stick, along with the carrot, 
to convince people that something needs to be done, if they contin- 
ue to receive the farm program benefits offered at quite a sizable 
input from the standpoint of the taxpayer. 

And the offnsite concerns here are increasingly going to be 
whether or not the conservation community that has been operat- 
ing for 50 years can do the job. 

With a combination of the carrot, and now, some mandating as 
to what land should stay in grass or trees, or land that is already 
in the system, how it should be managed. 

Now I come back to the basic concern I have. What does that 
professional conservationist at the field level utilize in the way of 
some guidance, as to what should be done? 

In my district, God bless his soul, our district conservationist — 
and our board approved the plans — is trying to achieve T. 

Senator Harkin. Well, it seems to me that I hear Mr. Scaling, 
and perhaps a couple of the other witnesses, saying that the stand- 
ard is whether the plan will reduce erosion. That is the standard. 
But I say the question is by how much will the plan reduce ero- 
sion? That is the standard. 

Mr. Berg. Mr. Chairman, in my district, bordering the Chesa- 
peake Bay, if we do not do a credible job on this one, if the land 
viewers in that area, highly urbanized, view gullies still coming 
from the fields, and serious soil loss still coming from the fields, 
that have been qualified to accept these farm program benefits, we 
are going to have a very difficult time to live with our county and 
our State laws in our State. 

Senator Harkin. Do you think the SCS can meet the conserva- 
tion compliance plan deadline for all landowners with highly erodi- 
ble land? Could they meet that? 

Mr. Berg. Well, the SCS is sa3ri^g that they are ahead of sched- 
ule. They do have the highly erodible land identified, as I under- 
stand it, as of the 1st of October, and that is a first step. They are 
making a magnificent effort to get the conservation plans to the 
people that have need for them. 

Not all of them may be willing to accept the fact that they need 
them. The identification of highly erodible land may be something 
that we still need to work on for some land users, but one point I 
would like to make. 
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I understand SCS is about 2,000 personnel below their ceiling. 
Now what is it going to take to get them up to capability, to meet 
the additional demands of the Food Security Act of 1985? 

Congress has done a good job of supplementing their funds, 
adding I think for this fiscal year another $61 million. That is a 
plus. 

Other people can help. State and local conservation districts 
have people to help. Private activities can be involved here. I think - 
we need to make an all-out effort to do the job. 

Now, I hope there is something other than just paper plans. 

Senator Harkin. I do, too. For the record, what precisely do you 
mean by that, that you hope there is something other than just 
paper plans? 

Mr. Berg. Well, at this stage they are getting agreement from 
that land user as to what they intend to do between now and the 
time that compliance kicks in, or start the process and make it 
work. 

But the practices that are being offered build around a very 
heavy element of reduced tillage, and the people that have not 
gotten into that mode yet, on that type of land, have a ways to go. 

That is a S3rstem that requires skill. 

Senator Harkin. Now here is another problem. A farmer reduces 
tillage, then the farmer puts on more herbicides to kill the grass 
and weeds, and you are back to water qucdity problems. 

Mr. Berg. Yes. And I know that the dilenmia is here in terms of 
how best to do that. We get back to the low input characteris- 
tic 

Senator Harkin. Maybe that is where Mr. Grossi comes in. That 
is a good point to ask you about, this matter of low-input agricul- 
ture. You raised the point about including low input, or sustain- 
able, agriculture techniques as a part of a conservation plan. I had 
not really thought much about that before. 

I think low-input agriculture, as it has come to be known, has 
generally been thought of as a way of— well perhaps reducing some 
pollution — but I think more as a way of cutting costs. Low input. 
That is what it means. 

Mr. Grossi. I hope that that is what it has come to mean. 

Senator Harkin. But mavbe it has a different component, a con- 
servation component. If a low-input agriculture technique were to 
be included as part of a conservation plan, would this be a new re- 
sponsibility for the SCS? 

Mr. Grossi. In some cases it would be. It would be an expansion 
of responsibility. 

Senator Harkin. You have not dealt with that before, have you? 

Mr. Grossi. Yes, but you have to understand that that is the 
person who is out there in the field with the farmer, talking about 
how he is going to implement a specific plan. They are discussing 
that with him and there is — as you know, and you made reference 
to it — the problems with one plan, or one Government program — 
whatever it might be — ^being implemented, having then some other 
negative effect that was not counted on, conservation tillage having 
the negative effect of increasing herbicide usage is the best exam- 
ple of that. 
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Herbicides are only one of the inputs, but they are one of the 
most obvious inputs, costly inputs on a farm. That has to be consid- 
ered, and there is a cr3dng demand out there in the field, among 
farmers, to help them cut their costs. 

You know what it costs to produce a bushel of com in Illinois or 
Iowa, and it is well over $2 a bushel. Drought has run the price up 
right now, but a year ago, the market price was well under the cost 
of production. 

Farmers recognize that sooner or later they have to get their 
costs down, and hope that prices come up as well. Focusing on 
helping them cut their costs is a major item, and a lot of that is 
what happens at the cultivation level, at the field practice level, 
and the soil conservation technician is the one who is in place, and 
working with that farmer, and logically ought to have some of this 
additional information to pass through to the farmer. 

But certainly it would be an expansion of their scope. 

Senator Harkin. How do you feel about that, Mr. Berg? You 
have been around SCS a long time now. Could they handle a new 
responsibility like that? Could they take on this new responsibility 
of using low-input practices as a factor in conservation plans. You 
understand what weVe talking about? 

Mr. Berg. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. Using that as one factor in a conservation plan. 

Mr. Berg. Yes. I think that as Mr. Grossi points out, there is 
need for additional research — there is no question about that — and 
that is beginning to build because of the initiatives which are 
coming from the Congress. 

We got into the nonpoint source pollution problem here a couple 
of decades ago, and many of the land users that were faced with 
nutrient management, animal waste management, did not know 
where to turn. 

They came into the district offices and found the SCS or some 
local person that had some professionalism, to come out and begin 
to advise as to what should be done. 

I would see a nightmare out here, in terms of the land user, who 
have been associated with the conservation districts in terms of 
what ought to be done on their total resource base in terms of the 
future needs for the conservation systems. 

We have moved, over the years, to identifying plans that were 
needed for ACP costrsharing, the Great Plains Conservation Pro- 
gram, the Water Bank. Now we have got the plans coming out for 
conservation compliance. 

There are plans required for CRP. We are going to get into the 
whole business of water quality plans in some of these areas that 
are giving that a high priority. 

Now we are adding the possibility of having a low-input compli- 
ance plan that goes much beyond the conservation approach. It 
looks at the whole farm system in terms of keeping that as a 
stable, viable, agricultural enterprise. 

How do we get that together? I think that is going to be the 
debate in 1989 and 1990, that will offer these people that are the 
recipients of all of this advice and counsel — what is it that they 
should be doing in the interests of their basic resource, obviously, 
and then to meet some of society's needs that are being added. 
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almost incrementally here, and we have not yet been able to get 
the act together, totally. 

I think the SCS can do it, but they are going to have to have 
more help, and more research, and more experience on this. 

I would like to see Extension more involved. ASCS has a role to 
plav, and the conservation districts need to be brought along. 

Senator Harkin. Right now, in the covered crops — feed grains, 
food grains, cotton, rice, oilseeds — to get program benefits you have 
to do certain things, such as setting aside land, plus some of these 
conservation requirements. 

The program payments are tied to compliance with certain re- 
quirements such as set-asides. The payments are based upon pro- 
duction. Com, wheat, cotton, everything else, is based upon produc- 
tion. You have set aside everything and then you get paid for what 
you produce, some kind of payment, target-price payment. 

Are you sa3dng that in the next farm bill perhaps we ought to 
have a requirement of some conservation, and then maybe use the 
carrot approach by making the payments based upon certain con- 
servation practices. Maybe even low-input agriculture. 

In other words, there could be a point system or something, that 
if farmers were to implement certain conservation practices they 
might get maybe a higher payment for the crops that they produce. 

Perhaps if a farmer had low-input agriculture practices to reduce 
the need for chemicals and to control water quality problems, that 
farmer might get a little bit more of a benent from the farm pro- 
gram support mechanism. 

Well, I would like to see some of your thoughts on that. I would 
like to see some proposals along that line-how that might work. 

Mr. Grossi. I think you might get something in the next 6 
months or so. 

Senator Harkin. Well, we had better hurry. The train is getting 
loaded up with fuel and is about ready to leave the station here. 
The farm bill is a year off, but I am telling you, things are starting 
to get set in place. 

And I have been talking about this for some time, not openly but 
quietly, and I would like to start seeing some proposals. 

Mr. Berg. It is important we get back to the definition of that 
what land will do, what that soil will do. That we have a good defi- 
nition we can rely on; that there be some recognition that nature 
intended— I go back to the basics that I learned in the beginning, 
nearly 50 years ago, that land is capable of doing certain things, 
and we are refining that every day. 

Senator Harkin. You can farm land for thousands of years and 
not lose its productivity. You can also farm it for 10 years and lose 
the whole thing. 

Mr. Berg. Right. I stood on a farm in Norway a few years ago 
that had been farmed for a 1,000 years, because they value the 
land. It is so limited. 

Senator Harkin. Sure. There are places in Iowa and Illinois, for 
example and I am not referring to mountains but to little hills— 
where you can just see that the topsoil has come off. You can just 
see it on the hills. 

Mr. Grossi. The results of the drought this year showed, dra- 
matically, where the soil loss really afrected and impacted yields. 
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Senator Harkin. Yes. Well, is there anything else that any of 
you would like to cover with me before we adjourn this hearing? 

P^o response.] 

Senator Harkin. I do not know if we have cleared an3rthing up 
or not. I have received some good testimony and some good input. 

I still do not know whether the May bulletin changed the June 
1987 rule, or not. 

Mr. Scaling said it did not, that the June 1987 rule is still in 
effect. Well, I am going to press that point home. 

Then I heard two witnesses on the last panel, at least two of the 
witnesses, say that even if it did change it, SCS should not go back 
again, even though they supported the June 1987 rule. 

Now Mr. Durban, from the NACD, said that basically they do 
not want to go back because it would cause confusion. 

And I talked with Mr. Cline of the National Cotton Council, and 
he referred to economic hardship, but technical and economic feasi- 
bility was already in the June 1987 rule. 

So where are we now? If Mr. Scaling is correct in what he says — 
and he is the Chief of SCS— the May bulletin did not change the 
June 1987 rule, that the 1987 rule is subsumed in the May bmletin, 
and it is still in effect, then let me ask you this: Should we go back 
to the June 1987 rule or should we stick with the May 1988 bulle- 
tin? Will it cause more confusion to go back to the June 1987 rul6? 
And how can you go back to something that he said was not 
changed? 

Mr. Berg. I have the greatest respect for Mr. Durban, and my 
district pays its dues to their national association. He represents 
our interest nationally. I think there will be change. There ia a 
great deal of confusion now. The conservation distrid» are in a di- 
lemma here because some of them are not approving these plans, 
and that is not a good way to go for the future. 

That destroys 50 years of confidence here. The mcgority of the 
districts, I think, would like to ^et on with the job, and he is abso- 
lutely correct — the more confusion that we add out here, makes it 
more difficult. 

Senator Harkin. So what should we do? 

Mr. Berg. There needs to be, as I see it, some better answers to 
the questions that I have put in the record. We are beginning to 
look at those. 

I think the effort here, to allow States that would have liked to 
have done something about T, as Iowa, Wisconsin, Ohio and several 
States were underway with, would not blow the system, as I see it. 

It seems to me that there would be a way that it could be done, 
and the latitude and flexibility that we endorsed provided, as I 
thought, for these State conservationists, and their advisers, to 
make some decisions, that we ought to give them a soil loss stand- 
ard. 

Senator Harkin. I do not want to add to the confusion. I want to 

fet something cleared up. Either we have changed from the June 
987 rule, we have made this change, or we have not. Mr. Scaling 
said we have not. Others here say we have. 

As I said, I do not want to add to the confusion. I want to get it 
cleared up. It is m^ intention, yet today, to issue apress release. I 
am going to state m it that Mr. Scaling today reaffirmed the 1987 
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rule, said that it has not been changed, and that his May 3 nation- 
al bulletin did not change the 1987 rule, that it was included in the 
May bulletin. ; ^ 

And that State directors ought to be notified of that, and that 
they can refer, in their plans, to the 1987 rule. 

Now I will let the press go ahead and ask Mr. Scaling again if 
that is correct or not, and we will see what he sa3rs at that point. 

Mr. Berg. I wish there were some way we could take a poll of 
those professionals, and their conservation district governing 
boards, and the other people in that particular county throughout 
the country, as to how they would like to have it done. I think you 
would find strong support for what you are sa3ring. 

Senator Harkin. Well, I do not know that, Mr. Durban said no. 
He says leave it the way it is. 

Well, I am still going to put that press release out because I 
heard Mr. Scaling say it, and I am going to say that State directors 
are on notice that they can adhere to the 1987 rule. 

And I want to know for my Stote, and other States, if they are 
not going to follow the 1987 rule, why they are not. 

Now, if they are not, that is their decision, but I do not want 
them to tell me that it is because Washington says they cannot 
adhere to the 1987 rule. 

Well, thank you all. This has been a very interesting hecuing, 
and one that I intend to follow up on, not only just on the subcom- 
mittee but in other wa3rs. 

Thank you all for coming. I appreciate it. 

The subcommittee will stand adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 1:05 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair.] 

[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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HEARING STATEMENT 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON NUTRITION AND INVESTIGATIONS 

Hearing on the Soil Conservation Service Implementation 
of the Food Security Act of 1985 

The Conservation Title of the Food Security Act of 1985 is one 
of the more complex pieces of conservation legislation ever passed 
by Congress. The conservation compliance provision is a primary 
feature of this title. This provision links the USDA commodity 
prograims to the wise use and conservation of our Nation's 
cropland. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) has estimated that 
this provision affects over 118 million acres of cropland. This 
acreage represents over one fourth of all cropland in the U.S.. 
This provision was supported by both environmental and farm 
organizations • 

We believe that much of this support for the conservation 
title on behalf of farmers and ranchers stems from the USDA's 
implementation of the provision stressing a common sense 
approach. This approach takes into account the economic 
consequences and related concerns that farmers must face as they 
develop and implement the conservation plans that are required for 
participation in farm progreuns. 

As the rules and regulations were developed and published in 
the Federal Register, the USDA received hundreds of public 
comments indicating that a rigid numerical steuidard for erosion 
reduction would seriously harm agricultural producers in many 
parts of the country. Many farmers realized that they would have 
had to take large amounts of land out of production or incur 
excessively high capital costs in ofder to remain eligible for 
program benefits. This outcome was ^qt the outcome foreseen by 
the authors of the conservation title. ; Moreover, such an outcome 
would destroy the political support for the worthy goal of soil 
conservation. 

It is obvious that Congress did not intend for the 
conservation complieuice provision to force farmers out of business 
or require them to incur excessive capital costs that would 
jeopardize their economic well being. 
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1 NA^Idlife Management Institute 

S^jJ^^^-W^ 5"'*® 725, 1101 14th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005 • 202/371-1808 

LAURENCE R. JAHN 
LONNIE L. WILLIAMSON 

Vice-President 

RICHARD E. McCABE 

STnTelapoole Octxber 4, 1988 

Board Chairnun 

Honorable Ton Hazkin, Chedznan 
SuboGmnittee en Nutriticn and Investigaticns 
Uhited States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Deeu: Senator Harkin: 

The Wildlife Management Institute s^ipreciates the qpportunity to OGranent en 
inpleroentaticn of the conservaticn cxxplianoe provisicn of the 1985 Fcxxl 
Security Act. 

The Institute, a private nonprofit arganizaticn staffed by trainwl wildlife 
professioncds, has been dedicated to the restoration and iii|3roved management of 
natural resources sinoe 1911. Representatives of the Institute have worked 
diligently to assist in the dsvelqpraent and successful inplenientation of these 
provisicns to integrate a conservation dimension into federsd farm ccmoKxiLty 
prograns. 

Oonservation coopliance provisicns of the 1985 Farm Act sought to adequately 
protect about 120 million acres of highly erodible croplands frcm soil erosion. 
HcMever, recent policy guidelines issued by the Soil Conservation Service (SCS) 
have the potential of reducing significantly the success of this isportant 
provision. 

On F^ruary 11, 1988, SCS dropped all reference to soil tolerance (••T") 
levels for controlling and preventing soil erosion on highly erodible croplcinds. 
In its place, erosion reduction was to be evaluated according to local cropping 
system criteria set forth in SCS field office technical guides (FCnG) . 
••Alternative conservation systems^* were to be offered for seme limited hi^ily 
erodible croplands that were in production prior to December 23, 1985 if 
••economic and technical feasibility** precluded strict explication of FCfTG 
guidelines. The Institute opposed these liberalizing rule changes fearing that 
SCS would not control excessive s^plicaticns of liberal "alternative conservation 
systems. •• Those fecirs appear to have been well founded. 
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Senators Signing Conservation 
Hearing Statement 



Senator Heflin 
Senator Melcher 
Senator Cochran 
Senator Pryor 
Senator Breaux 
Senator Boschwitz 
Senator Bond 
Senator Harkin 



Senator Dole 
Senator Lugar 
Senator Boren 
Senator Helms 
Senator Karnes 
Senator McConnell 
Senator Wilson 
Senator Conrad 
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llj NA/ildlife Management Institute 

Suite 725, 1101 14th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005 • 202/371-1808 



LAURENCE R. JAHN 



LONNIE L. WILLIAMSON 

Vice-Presidenl 

RICHARD E. McCABE 

SS^IELAPOOIE OctXter 4, 1988 

Board Chairman 



Honorable Ton Hazkin, Chetiznan 
SuboGDinittee gti NutritiGn and Investlgaticns 
Uhited States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dbeu: Senator Harldn: 



The Wildlife Management Institute e^preciates the cpportunity to cxxmient on 
inpleroentation of the cxxisezvation cxxplianoe provision of the 1985 Food 
Security Act. 

The Institute, a private nonprofit arganization staffed by trained wildlife 
professioncds, has been dedicated to the restcratiGn and inproved management of 
natural resources sinoe 1911. Representatives of the Institute have worked 
diligently to assist in the develqpnent and siiooessfUl inplementation of these 
provisicns to integrate a conservation dimension into federal farm ccmoKxlity 
programs. 

Conservation oonplianoe provisions of the 1985 Farm Act sought to adequately 
protect about 120 million acres of highly erodible croplands from soil erosion. 
HcMever, recent policy guidelines issued by the Soil Conservation Service (SCS) 
have the potential of reducing significantly the success of this Inportant 
provision. 

On F^ruary 11, 1988, SCS dropped all reference to soil tolerance (**T") 
levels for controlling and preventing soil erosion on highly erodible croplands. 
In its place, erosion reduction was to be evaluated according to loceil cropping 
system criteria set forth in SCS field office technical guides (PCnG) . 
"Alternative conservation systems" were to be offered for sane limited hi^ily 
erodible croplands that were in production prior to December 23, 1985 if 
"economic and technical feasibility** precluded strict application of FCfTG 
guidelines. Ihe Institute opposed these liberalizing rule changes fearing that 
SCS would not control excessive applications of liberal "edtemative conservation 
systems." Those fecirs appear to have been well founded. 
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In a natlcnal bulletin dated May 3, 1988, Chief Scaling announcsed that 
"edtemative oonservatiGn systems'* would be available to aU agricultural 
producers on highly erodible crcplands by Jtme 15. Ihese "edtemative 
conservatiGn systems** will allow such higher erosiGn rates than anyone, including 
many soil and water conservaticnists, ever had anticipated. 

Evidence indicates that USCA officials may now be routinely developing 
CGnservatiGn plans that edlow erosicn rates severed times the soil*s **!** vzdue. 
In Wisconsin and Ohio, for example, it is not unccnmon to find **edtemative 
conservation systems'* with edlowable soil losses of 20 tcns/acre/yssu: or more. 
These are from four to seven times higher than acceptable **!** or tolerance 
levels. SCS*s own estimates of soil erosion in 12 midwestem states estimate 
that atverage erosion rates on highly erodible lands using **sdtemative 
conservation systems** will be more than double that of basic conservation systems 
vdiich are based on **!**. Such liberedization of national soil erosion standards 
threatens to undercut established state erosion control and prevention programs, 
such as Iowa*s. 

By reducing criteria for controlling soil erosion, SCS has introduced a 
situation that may require a tremendous duplication of worldoad. About 25 
percent of edl conservation plans, covering 34.6 million acres of highly erodible 
land, have edreexfy been onuvLeted. Nearly sdl of these plans have been written 
to •*T'* or •*2T**. Esamers \iho agreed to earlier conservation requiremaits now can 
have those plans modified to edlow the use of libered **edtemative conservation 



Routine use of **sdtemative conservation systems** edso ignores the fact that 
not every basic conservation measure is cost prohibitive nor even more expensive. 
Making **sdtemative conservation systems** atvailable to anyone will result 
ultimately in many femners choosing the more libered practices even though 
economically and technically they are perfectly capable of reducing soil erosion 
to •*T**. 

The Institute also is concerned over the fate of CRP lands under new 
**altemative conservation system** guidelines. Uhder the F^ruary rules for 
conservation cocpliance, highly erodible lands converted from **native vegetation** 
will not be eligible for **sdtemative conservation systems.** Although apparently 
designed to give rangelands threatened with sodbusting a higher degree of 
protection f rom erosion, it is uncertain how CRP lands are affected. If 
**altemative conservation systems** are edlowed for CSP lands, agricultural 
producers will have greater incentives for bringing them back into production 
after their contracts expire. High market prices for soybeans and other 
crumndities may even entice seme feunners to buy back their CSP contracts and 
withdraw from the CRP program. Allowing the use of inadequate *'altemative 
conservation systems** for bringing CRP lands back into production after taxpayers 
have spent billions of dollars to protect these fragile lands would be a national 
disgrace. The Institute reccnmends strongly that CRP lands receive the highest 
degree of protection possible under the sodbuster prcrvision of the 1985 Farm Act. 
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ThB Institute believes that the inadBciaabe and i iHmimir iate "alternative 
cxxisezvatiGTi system" policy guidelines iflsuad by SCS have created oonfUsion, 
inoonsistencies, and the clear urnnarjo that ocnservaticn OGa(>lianoe is being 
influenoed by political pressure. RBaligments are needed to return to more 
acceptable erosiGn control standards that offer greater ocnsistency and provide 
greater benefits from investaents of taafpayer funds in OSD^ prograns, as agreed 
to \yhen the 1985 Farm Act was develqped and initiated. 



Ihe Institute reccmnends that SCS return to def endahle "T" soil loss 
standards and develop an acceptable appeals process for producers vho can 
demonstrate that reqaired conservation practioes are net technically or 
economically feasible en their erodible lands. Ih such cases, alternative 
oonsezvaticn systems that will reduce soil erosion by at least 50 pe rcen t and 
have a mnyiinnin erosion rate of 2T could be alloued. Ihe Institute believes that 
the use of **T** standards, with an arpeals process, as used in the first farm 
plans oonpleted, offers prodjoers adequate flexibility, allows increased 
reduction in overall soil eroEticn and ensures greater consistency in p rogr a m 
inplementation. Certainly, carefully crafted soil erosion standards mist be used 
to respctnd effectively to new imndatps for pr e vent ing and correcting nonpoint 
source pollution situations. 

We appreciate the opportunity to pres e n t these views and reccmnendations for 
the official record of the Octoi3er 4 hearing. It is paramcunt that the 
recoRmendstions be iiplenented imnediately to ensure that a strong conservation 
dimension prevails in agricultural comnodity ] 



Sincerely, 



^(^^^*^— 



iBurenceR. Jahn 
President 



Peter C. Myers 
Wilson Scaling 
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STATBMBNT OP THE AMSRICAN PARM BURKAU PBDERATION 

TO THE NUTRITION AND INVESTIGATIONS SUBCOMHITTEE 

OP THE SENATE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE 

WITH REGARD TO SOIL CONSERVATION 

OCTOBER 4, 1988 

The Aaerlcan Parm Bureau Pederatlon Is the nation's largest 
general fars organization with a current voluntary membership of 
3.6 million f«alli«a Hbo join nearly 2,800 county Parm Bureaus In 49 
States and Puerto Rloo. 

We appreciate the opportunity to comment on the conservation 
compliance proviaione of the 19BS Fara Bill. With the paeeage of tha 
Parm Bill, Congress enacted the strongest soli conservation programs 
to date to protect the pro<luctlvitv of the nation'® agricultural soils 
and to prevent water quel ty dasage through sediaentation. 

Conservation compliance requires that as of January 1, 1990, 
all highly erodlble croplands regardless of cropping history or when 
the lands were broken out nust have a conservation plan approved by 
the local conoervat on dletrlct for production of agricultural 
commodities. Failure to have an approved conservat on plan will 
result in the farmer's losing eligibility for all USDA farm program 
benefits. 

Under the original rules published by USDA, conservation plans 
had to provide for reduction of aoll loss to ev* a not in excess 
of the soil loss tolerance level or the soils Involved. This level 
is commonly referred to as the "T value The original rule also 
permitted, under certain circumstances reductions to a level not In 
excess of two times the soil lose tolerance level or "2T". 

After encourageaent from Farm Bureau and almost every other farm 
and commodity group, USDA aaended the original rule out of concern 
that it was too rigid and precluded many practical solutions which 
might not achieve the "T" standard but would still go a long way 
toward saving our soil. The Interln rule suggested USDA have the 
latitude to adopt and apply locally developed standards. To achieve 
this the local Field Office Technical Guide was to be used to take 
into account soil erodibility conservation system effectiveness 
economics and other factors related to local areas. The change had 
the effect of eliminating a rigid "T" standard for so 1 and crop 
situations where t le not economically or technically feasible or 
practical to achieve T" . 

Farm Bureau strongly supported the change in the Interim rule to 
the use of a temative conservation systems. We believe they 
provide for substantial erosion reduction while permitting the needed 
flexibility and professional Judgment. 
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When the 1985 Fara Bill vtaa adopted, Congreaa realized that 
forcing Imuedlate coapl lance would lapose an undue hardship on aany 
farmers who had already established a cropping history Congress 
therefore allowed for a grace period until 990 for faraera not 
faralng with a conservation plan. Congress also recognl;ied that it 
Was not feasible for conscrvat on districts or the So-ll conA&rvatlon 
Service to neet the demand for services If conservation coepl lance 
was required lamed lately. At this time, USDA estlnatee only about 40 
percent of the 000^000 farmers who will need conservation plane have 
filed and had their conservation plans approved. Given thiv level of 
response. Farm Bureau is skeptical the 1990 deadline can he net. In 
fact, we believe a delay of Inplesentatlon may be Inevitable. 

We understand some groups are working to force USDA to change 

their rules again-^away from the use of alternative systeas and back 

to a "T**/"2t" standard. We strongly oppose that Initiative for the 
following reasons: 

(1) We are skeptical that all the required conservation plans 
can be completed by 1990 under compliance provisions using alternative 
conservation systems However, we are certain that the deadline could 
not be met should the rules be changed to again require the level 

of T" and 2T**. In addition to the Increased work that would be 
required for the plans not yet completed those already completed 
would have to be reviewed^ and many changed ^ to meet the '^T'* 
requirement. This would be a tremendous demand on personnel It 
would cause hardship to farmers who have already begun implementing 
their plans, and tremendous resentment. 

(2) Far overshadowing our qoncern of the deadline Issue Is the 
additional cost burden on farmers to coaply lUider a '■t'V*'2T" system. 
Many plans wouJ^d require installation of coatly structtiral changes, 
where as manaE^enent and rotation strategies are currently adequate to 
Meet croni^ervation ays teas the expenae of reaching those levels is 
prohibitive for many producers In traditional program crop regions. 
Compliance with **¥" or ST** would cause extreme economic hardship 
and would drive many producers out of business He believe use of 
alternative conservation systems can provide significant erosion 
reduction without imposing unreasonable economic costs on producers. 

For instance, one farmer had a conservation system in place 
including diversions contouring farming grassed waterways, a silt 
trap and a farm pond SCS estimated the erosion potential of his soil 
at 75 tons per acre per year if It had been conventionally plowed up 
and down the hill At that rate, his topsoil would have disappeared 
in three or four years However, with his existing conservation 
syste» and cropping rotation he had never had to clean out hie 
sediment trap in 2S years SCS euployees even agreed that his syetem 
was working and effectively. However the diversions do not aeet 
current technical specifications of the Soil Conservation Service. 
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This farmer was one of the first In his area to begin work with 
SCS on a conservation plan after he heard about the new conservation 
coapl lance pro^raD. Even after a year's time, two and three days of 
his own tlae and 5 to 20 workdays of SCS's staff time, a satisfactory 
plan had still not been developed. At that point, SCS was telling 
hia that he would have to tear out his hold system (which SCS admitted 
was working Just fine) and install new terraces. The farmer estimated 
costs of doing this at $15 000 to d20 000 or four fields totaling 30 
to 35 acres That s an exorbitant price to pay to replace a system 
that was already in place and doing a satisfactory job of controlling 
erosion. 

(3) Another concern Farm Bureau members have expressed Is that 
of forcing people out of fam prograus One of the biggest drawbaclcs 
to forcing compliance under the uore strict "T" values rather than 
alternative conservation systems is that strict cross coapllance 
requires so such more expense that some farmers are likely to drop 
out of farm progran participation rather than pay the high price of 
compliance. This would ultimately diminish the conservation benefits 
of cross -coifip lance because highly erodlble land would be driven out 
of tbs programs Genera ly this is the same land that has eluded 
voluntary conservation programs. 

(4) One fina concern as it relates to farm programs is that of 
the interrelatedness Our policy on farm prograns recognizes that all 
commodities ar'* j^nterrelated and that program crop policies should not 
be developed at the expense of nonprogram crops and other conmod ties. 
We are concern that a return to strict "T" compliance might force a 
widespread shift to nonprogram crops in some areas This could result 
if substantial cropland cannot be brought under the conservation 
requirements and might disrupt the market for many nonprogram crops. 

(5) There is nothing a farmer hates worse than having the rules 
changed in the middle of the game. Farmers are working and planning 
under the premise that compliance will a low economic and technlca 
feaalbl Ity To change that premise now — less than 18 months before 
plans must be in place-- a not fair to the farmer. USDA held a 
coDument period on the Interim regulations and 199 comments were 
received. One hundred-sixty (160) favored the use of alterhative 
conservation systems while only 39 opposed the interim rule change. 
Now is not the time to decide USDA and a majority of those commenting 
were wrong. 

(6) A large group of farmers who are now renters will be 
affected. Landowners may be willing to enter into conservation plcuis 
if most or all of the work can be accomplished through rotations and 
management. However, those same landowners will be reluctant to enter 
into conservation plans that require costly structural practices. 

As a result, less land may be available to rent to farmers for crop 
production. 

We appreciate the opportunity to submit this statement. 
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